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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


My countr/s war with Japan “broke out in 1937- Smcc that 
time, I have given a good part of my time to a scries of books, 
which I have caJlcd a scries written at a tirm of naiional rebirth 
In these writings, it seems to me, there has taken shape—more 
solidly than was the case in my mind previously—a system of 
thought to which I have given the name of The New Li Hstieh. 
The signilkance of this name will become clear to the reader 
as he peruses this book. 

In this series, four of the books are particularly relevant to 
this system of thought in its philosophical aspect: the first, 
Hsin Li BsiUh (GommercUl Press, Shanghai, 1939), which deals 
with the metaphysical aspects of the system: the second, Hsin 
Titan Jen (Commercial ^ess, X94S)> referred to in this book 
also as A New Treatise m lh« Nature of Man, which deals with the 
ethical implications of the system : the third, this present book, 
entitled Hsin TUan Too, which deals with the historical back¬ 
ground to the system. The fourth one, now in preparation, will 
be entitled Hsin Chih Ten, and will deal with the methodology 
of the system. 

The Hsin YiUm Too, treating as it does of the developments in 
the main stream of Chinese philosophy, may be taken as a 
concise history of Chinese philosophy, thov^h not in the strict 
sense- At any rate, it certainly can be taken as a supplement to 
my two-volume History of Chinese Philosophy, the first volume 
of which has been translated by Dr. Derk Bodde of Pennsylvania 
Univenity (Henry Vetch, Peiping, 1937 : Allen asid Unwin, 
London)- I have put in this book all my new ideas in regard to 
Chinese philosophy which have arisen since the publication of 
my History ten years ago. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expresring my thanks to my 
fiiend, Mr. B. R. Hughes, of Oxford University, for the pains 
which he has taken in maldng this English rendering. In this 
connection it should be noted that whilst in many passages the 
resources of the English language have proved fairly adequate to 
the demands made on them, yet in other passages the translator 
and I sadly ^recd that there seemed no way of rendering the 
full sense of the original. This applies particularly to passages 
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quoted from the ancient writcn, and is an inevitable drawback 
to a translation, whatever the lai^uages concerned. 

KjCy tKaT>bi are also due to the China Philosophy Society, and 
to tlu Translation and Compilation Boreau, in Chungldng, for 
the interest, encouragement and support which they gave so 
that my book might appear in an English form, and particularly 
to the fibina Philosophy Sodety for the honour which it has done 
me in making this b«>k the fiitt o£ its Ubnuj PAtiwa/Ay, 

and the first to be put before the Ei^hsh rrariing public. 

Ftws YU-LAN. 


KUMHO'O, 
StpieAtr, 1944. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 


In most cases there is no need for a translator to intrude him¬ 
self alongside the author of the original venion. In this case, 
however, certain exceptional circumstances stare me in the face, 
so that 1 must ask the reader's indulgence. 

In the first place, there is plainly a rapidly growing number 
of people in Britain who want to know the truth about China, 
and in pursuit of this aim wish to study what the Chinese have 
to say about themselvtt. Here your true scholar and scientist 
in China finds himself in a difficulty. In facing a foreign audience, 
it is 80 easy to err in painting the picture too brightly or too 
darkly ; therefore the better the scholar he is the less he can be 
pertuaded to dischaige this duty. To overcome this difficulty, 
the only thing to be done is to take what a man has written for his 
own people and translate it. This is the raison d‘(ire of this 
translation of Dr. Fung's most recent book. In other words, 
what seemed most needed in Britain was what a teacher had to 
say, a teacher to whom his fellow-countrymen arc looking for 
teachii^ at this time when the integrity of thrir national life has 
been so sharply assailed. As the Author’s Preface shows, ffic 
“ War of Resistance” has had a searclung effect on him, bringing 
to the surface what lay deep in him, and causing him to write 
and write. This philosopl>er, at any rate, was not living in 
ivory tower and letting ffie world go by (as indeed I saw in 
1943 . when his eldest son went off to the war on the Salween 
Front). 

Further, one utterance by a tlunker and teacher, however 
outstanding and representative he may be, is not enough. What 
a thoughtful Englishman is wantii^ along this line is a succ^on 
of ptteranccs, so that he may come to feci the movement in the 
thinker’s mind, may go away from him after one bout and come 
back to him a year or so later to consider a second, and then 
later a third* utterance straight from the living pen. Then to 
thoughtful Englishman can begin to place him, and in pladi^ 
him get an insight into the “ Great Tradition ” which he has 
inherited and which to the extent of his powers he is helping to 
consolidate, or it may be in some measure to break down- 
Here I think Dr. Fung is particularly valuable to us. To 
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begin with, his boyhood, spent in his home province of Honan, 
the seat of Oiina’s first culturaJ advance, came at the time when 
the Boxer Inddcnc and its aftermath stored CJhina’s scholars in 
the deep places c£ their souls, as they had not been stirred for 
fourteen centimes. As in those earlier days they had to see them¬ 
selves afresh gainst the bac^TOund of an Indian and Western- 
Asian “ West ” with its Buddhist challenge, so in these later days 
they had to do the same in the fece of a European West. This 
time for many hundreds youi^ men the challei^ entailed 
going to the West and giving the most formative years of thdr 
youth to the intensive study of Western culture, cither its institu¬ 
tions and law, its history and traditional philosophies, or its later 
phases in the natural sciences, What this meant is only now to be 
understood and even so only in part. Where there has been a 
movement of the mind outward, it wQI be followed by a m^e- 
ment of the mind inward, and that the movement of a new mind, 
critically alert in a fashion previously impossible. The fruits of 
this process take time to mature, but when they have matured, 
as ^ as they can within a generation, they have a significance 
which is not merely pcrsoDal- Nor is that significance to be 
judged solely by a criterion of mecharacaJ logical perfection. 

Thus, for example, some readers may perhaps feel dubious 
over the kind cf relation which Dr. Fung sees between meta- 
physicaJ propodtioas and formal propositions (vid. c. iii and 
elsewhere) ^ I have my own doubts, though reading Mr. Austin 
Farrer's Finiu and Jr^niU I get some l^t on the problem. (Cf. 
R. G- Collingwood's TTu Idea of e g- pk ii, c. 3, and his 
emphasis on H^el*$ ** That is as far as consciousness has gone ”.) 
Again, by way of example, I, with my deeply rooted theistic 
mind, am not sure that I grasp the dgnifiesmee of Dr. Fung’s 
“ the sublime ” and “ the beyond They tend to elude me, just 
as my theism makes him suspect an unwarranted anthropo¬ 
morphic twist to my mind. 

However, it is not for a translator to enlarge on his own 
opimom. The main point is that the reader should appreciate 
The Spirit of Chinese PkUosopfy as one of the fhiits of the new 
ferment in China. For Dr. Fung, as for his scholar contemporaries, 
now in their fifties and sixties, the ^eat Tradition” of the 
European West had to be explored; this on its own merits as 
part of China's world heritage. An appreciation of this in 
many of China’s best scholars will give the rig^ approach to the 
” new It ksieh ”, with its roots in the Sung U ksieh (dogma of the 
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transi-^tor's preface 

ideal partem), and it$ new appreciation of Western categories of 
thought. 

There is one other matter. The author’s position is, ior aU 
its courageous idealism (in the popular sense), none the less 
fundamentally realistic (in the philosophical sense). I trace a 
Chinese characterisdc here. It is that a great deal of Western 
eighteenth-century idealistic philosophizing seems to the good 
CWnesc mind rather otiose, serving no great purpose. And yet, 
as this book shows dearly enough, the fundamental problems on 
which Bishop Berkeley and other? busied themselves with such 
nervous energy were familiar to Chinese thinkers from dassical 
dmes- May we not say that they accepted the idealist dilemma 
and preserved Ihdr composure over it, in spite of the cutting edge 
which Buddhist epistemolc^ gave to the controversy? They 
would, 1 expect, have thought Dr. Johnson rather silly really 
when he stubbed his foot against a stone ; and yet predominandy 
they remained realists, and from that angle went on to ask the 
question for the human race, what there was in the universe oa 
which it could rely and what on which it could not. Not an 
unscnsible couite to punue I 

Alongside of this lay the tendency to explore the ethical 
implications to every kind of phibsophical problem. New, to 
assume from this, as too often has been done in Western ardes, 
that Chinese philosophy has only been concerned with the 
ethical and has not tried to explore the metaphysical bwes to 
ethics, is about as absurd as it could be. It merely shows that we 
are ignorant of the involved history of Chinese thought. Here 
again Dr. Fung’s book is valuable to us. It shows how his mind 
moves naturally and easily to and fro between pure philosophy and 
applied. This may make us catch our breath, but again it is, 
sJur all, the sensible procedure for a realist, and a mystical 
realist at that. For one thing, it would appear that it saves the 
study of philosophy from the excessive intelicctualization which 

we tend to sufier from in the West. 

In conclusion, the reader may well ask why this book has 
been translated first and not the carUer ones in ^e seritt to 
wWch Dr. Fung refers. The answer is, because the Hstn Lt ffsiUh 
seemed to me too loi^ and too technical for the non-profaMonal 
philosopher, whilst tins book, although not a toory of Chm«e 
thought, does work out its theme on a historical basis, ai^ for 
that reason alone meets our need. Also, I confess that I was 
attracted by the ink being hardly dry on the author’s manusenpt. 
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As I hxvc said above, I had the feeling that what my fdlow 
countzymen waatcd was somethiiig which is palpably alive l^^ay 
and not a vintage of twrenty or even ten years back. There is also a 
real advantage in a ^nificant book published in the two 
languages at the same time. The thinker thus submits his 
philosophizing to foreign home criticism at the same time. 
The less of a dmc-lag there is, the beccer it is for everybody 
concerned. By this means, we can get started with the Socradc 
method on a grand scale, the really critical method on the scale 
which printing has made possible and which the breaking down 
of the distance-banier between Bast and West makes itimperative 
that we should employ. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER HI !N DR. FUNG’S HSIN iVAff 
JE}{ (CHUNGKING, 1943) 

Man’s life is dislii^uishable into spheres of different grade : 
(1) the unsclfconscious, natural sphere ; (a) the utilitarian sphere ; 
(3) the moral sphere ; (4) the transcendent sphere. 

(1) A man may be nothing more than a creature of 
unquestioning natural instincts. He may be without thought of 
the existence of the universe or of society, without thought even 
of his own existence. Unreflectively, he fellows his natui^ 
tendency, or his personal habits, or the customs of the society ia 
which he lives. He just acts as he does without undcistandii^ 
why he acts so, and indeed without being conscious that his 
actions are what they arc. This sphere of human life is the 
sphere of human innocence. 

(2) Next, a man may be aware of lumself as distinct from 
other men, and thus dislinguishii^ himself, seek exclusively 
his own greatest advantage, concentrate on increasing his 
peieonal property or improvii^ his position, on getting a good 
reputation, whether in the immediate future or after his death. 
This sphere of human life is that of egoistic “ profit 

{3) Next, it is possible for an individual to be aware of some¬ 
thing above himself, namely society, and to be aware that 
society is a whole of which he is a part. Action in this sphere is 
exclusively for the good of the man’s society; in so acting he 
discharges his “ duty ” to his society. He devotes himself to his 
society, rejoicing in his society’s joy and sorrowing over its sorrow. 
This khid of action is moral action, and this sphere of human life 
is the moral ” sphere. 

(4) Lastly, it is possible for an individual to be aware of some¬ 
thing above society, namely the universe ; to realize that whereas 
society is a whole, the universe is the Great Whole. The action 
of such an individual will be exclusively for the sake of the 
universe, he will devote himself to the Great Whole, rqoicing in 
its joy, but not sorrowing over its sorrow because the Great 
Whole has nothing over which it can sorrow. This sphere of 
human life is the “ transcendent ” sphere. 

To be aware of the existence of the Great Whole is what the 
Htin Tiian Jtn terms “ knowledge of Heaven ”, To do one’s duty 
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by the Great Whole is what it urms “ service of HeavenTo 
rejoice in the Great Whole b what it terms “ rgoicing in 
Heaven To identify oneself with the Great Whole is what it 
terms “ identification with Heaven 

Of the four spheres, the natural sphere and the utilitarian 
sphere are the outcome of things bdi^ left as they are, the moral 
sphere and the sphere of Heaven-and-Eaith are the product 
of cultivation- The first two spheres arc the gift of Nature, the 
other two are the creation of man’s spirit. The first two spheres 
the Hsin Tuan Jen affirms to be lower, the other two higher. 
This is because these two spheres, the moral and the transcendent, 
owe their existence to a deeper understanding of man’s life, and to 
a higher state of self-consdousncss in man with r^ard to his own 
actions. In other words, these two spheres owe their existence 
to h^her knowledge. 

The possession of this knowlet^ is that whereby man is 
distinguished fiom the other animals. According to the old 
tradition of Chinese philosophy, the function of philosophy was 
to enable men to reach these h^hei spheres. The sphere of 
Heaven>and>£arth may be described as the sphere of ph^osophy, 
for it is self-evidently the product of philosophy. The moral 
sphere is also the pn: 4 uct of philosophy. Mere conformity with 
moral rules is not the same th ing as morality. The matter is not 
simply one of tran^ressu^ certain recognised moral rules or of 
nourishing certain recc^imaed moral habits. If it were so, men 
in a state of unselfconscious innocence or egoistic profit-seekers 
might lay claim to being moral men. If men are to be in possession 
of the moral sphere, (hey need to be in possession of an undei^ 
standing of the moral rules, to have a consciousness of the nature 
of their own actions, oamely, that they are real actions according 
to moral principles and practised as such. We may borrow the 
words of a great teacher of the Chan School (in Chinese 
Buddhism) : “ Knowledge—this one word—is the fountain¬ 
head of all mysteries.*’ Thus philosophy is the branch of learning 
whereby man is enabled to attain to this knowlec^. 



THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 

INTRODUCTION 

There are all kinds and conditions of men. WitH regard to 
any one of these kinds, there is the highest form of achievement 
of which the members of that kind are capable. Take, for 
example, the men engag:ed in the practical administration of 
political affairs. The highest form of achievement in that class 
is that of the great statesman- So also in the field of art, the 
highest form of achievement of which artists are capable is that 
of the great artist- Although there are all these different classes 
of men, yee all the members of them also belong to the class 
hemo. Of the mcmbeit of this all-embracing class, the men who 
achieve the highest of which man is capable reach the stature 
of being sages. This amounts to saying that the highest achieve¬ 
ment of man ^ua man is in what we call the transcendent sphere.' 

If men wish to attain to the transcendent sphere do they 
necessarily have to leave that general life in society which mw 
enjoy in common, or even to divorce themselves from life ? This 
is a problem. For the philosopher who deals with the transcendent 
sphere, the easiest tendency is to say “ This is necessary-’' The 
Buddha said that life itself is the root and fountain-head of the 
misery of life. Plato also said that the body is the prison of the 
soul. And some of the Taoists have said, “ Life is an excrescence, 
a tumour, and death is to be taken as the breaking of the tumour.” 
Here is a view which entails separation from what may be 
said to be the net of the matter-corrupted world. If the highest 
sphere is to be reached, that entails separation from the manner 
of living common to our fellows in general. Indeed, separation 
from life entirely is entailed. Only so can the final liberation be 
obtained. This kind of philosophy is what is generally known 
as “ other-worldly philosophy The life of which this other¬ 
worldly philosophy speaks is a sublime one, but it is incom¬ 
patible with the manner of life maintained in common among 
men. This manner of life in society is what the Chinese pl^o- 
sopbical tradition calls men’s relations in their d^y functioning, 

» la JOftaUofl hM« rfa “ sphere ” the author is using the terimnoJiw 
work, Jm (ANi^Tftasist <m lA» if In the *§?! 

of this he dktinguisbe between four spheres of Lviog of whwh man is capabJe. Ihe 
ounce of this *ifd chapWf is to be seen io the Sumpary above. 
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and this is incompatible with the other-worldly philosophical 
theory as to the highest life oC alL We speak of the other-worldly 
philosophy as sublime but not concerned with the mean of 
common activity. 

There are some philosophies vducb emphasise men’s relations 
in their daily functioning. They speak about this and about 
morality but they either arc unable to—or at any rate do not— 
speak of the highest life alL These philosophies arc what are 
generally described as “ this-worldly ” j and in truth they are 
not worthy to be called philosophies. We may describe them as 
concerned with performing the common but not attaining 
to the sublime. From the point of view oC a this-worldly philo¬ 
sophy, an other-worldly philosophy is too idealistic, of no practical 
use, negative ; it is what is kno^ as steeped in emptiness. From 
the point of view of an other-worldly philosophy, a this-worldly 
philosophy is too empirical, loo superficial: it may be positive, 
but it is like the quick walking of a man who has taken the wrong 
road ; the quickff he walks the more be deviates from the i^ht 
road. 

There arc many people who say that Chinese philosophy is 
a this-worldly philosophy. This offinion cannot be said to be 
either wholly right or wholly wrong. 

On a supesficial view these words are not wholly wrong, 
because on that view Chinese philosophy, irrespective of its 
different schoob thought, directly or indirectly concerns itself 
with government and ethics. It appears to emphasize society not 
the universe, the drily functioning of human relations and not hell 
and heaven, man*s present life and not his life in a world to come. 
Mencius said, ** The sage is Che acme in human relations,’* and 
the sentence taken literally means chat the sage is the morally 
perfect man In sodety. This ideal mftn hfi gg of rhia world, it 
seems that what CShinese philosophy ralU a sage is a very difrerent 
order of person from the Buddha in Buddhism and the saint in 
the Christian religion. 

This, however, is only the superficial view of the question. 
Chinese philosophy cannot be understood in this over^simple 
way. So far as the main teneb of its tradition are concerned, if 
we understand them, they cannot be srid to be wholly this- 
worldly, just as, of course, they cannot be srid to be wholly other¬ 
worldly. We may use a newly coined expression and say that this 
philosophy is world-transcending. The meacii^ of tbu ig that 
it is both of this world and oC the other world. 
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Chinese philosophy has one main tradition, one msun stream 
of thought. This tradidon is that it aims at a particular kind of 
highest life. But this kind of ^hcst life, high though it is, is not 
divorced from the daily functioning of human relations. Thus it 
is both of this world and of the other world, and we maintain 
that it “ both attains to the sublime and yet performs the common 
tasks What Chinese philosophy aims at is the highest of realms, 
one which transcends the daily functionii^ of human reladoas, 
although it abo comes within the scope of this daily functioning. 
That b : “ It is not divorced from daily regular activity, yet it 
goes straight to what was before the heavens.” The first of these 
two expressions represents the this-worldly side, the second the 
other-worldly side. That is to say that, both sides being present, 
Chinese philosophy is what we describe it to be, namely world- 
uanscendir^. Because it is of this world it is concerned with 
common activity : because it is other-worldly it reaches up to 
the sublime : its attention is directed to both worlds, its concern 
is with both worlds. 

Having this kind of spirit, it is at one and the same time both 
extremely idealistic and extremely realistic, extremely practical, 
though not in a shallow way- So also it is positive, but not in the 
sense of a man taking the wroi^ road and the faster he walks the 
more he deviates from the right road. 

This-worldlincss and ofhcr-worldliness stand in contrast to 
each other as do idealism realism ; and this is the antithesis 
between what we describe as the sublime and common activity, 
in ancient Chinese philosophy the antithesb was made between 
what was called ** the inner*’ and ** the outer ”, “ the root,” and 

the branches ” and " the fine ” and “ the coaise ” ; and afrer 
the Han era there was the contrast between what was called 
‘*thc abstruse” and “the daily task”, the contrast between 
abandoning the world and being in the world, between the active 
rhe contemplative, between the essence and its fiincdoning. 
All these contrasts are perhaps the same as the contrast between 
the sublime the common, or (at any rate) these contrasts are 
of the same kind. Jn a world-transcending philosophy and its 
accompanying manner of life all these contrasts do not continue 
to be antithetical. This does not mean that, to put it shordy, 
they are aboUshed, but that according to the world-transcending 

I Tb«c word* quoted hoe and elKwhcre in this book are borrowed from the 
Oami Tvii : “ borrowed '* in ihe terat that the meaniTB we auach xo them ii not 
oecaurity the same aa the meaning they have in the original. (P. Y. L.) 
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view-point they arc mAde to become a whole. The sublime and 
the common still exist vrith all thdr differences, but they are 
synthesized into one whde. How can this be done ? This is one 
problem which Chinese philosophy attempts to »lve, and herem 
lio the spirit of that philosophy, whilst in the solution it ^ves 
lies the contribution which it makes to the study of philosophy. 

The philosophers of China hold that the highest life of all, 
that at which philosophy aims, is both this-woridly and other¬ 
worldly ; and that the men who art in possession of this highest 
life are the sage. The life of the sage is a transcendent one, and 
the spiritual achievement of the Chinese sage corresponds to 
the saint’s achievement in Buddhism and the Wet- They all 
come under the same head. But to transcend the world doe not 
mean to be divorced fiom the world, and therefore the Chinee 
sage is not the kind of sage who is so subhme that he is not con¬ 
cerned about the business of the world. His characte is described 
as one of sageness in its esence and kingliness in its mamfetation. 
That is to say that in his inne sagenes he accomplishe spintual 
culdvalion, in his outward Idcgliness he fuocdons in society. It 
is cot necessary that a sage should be the actual head of the 
government in his sodery. With regard to pracdcal pohtics, for 
the most part the sage certainly has no opportunity to be such ; 
and when the sutement is made “ sage within and Jang without 
it only means that be who has the noblest spirit should theoreti¬ 
cally be king. As to whether he actually had or had not the 
opportunity to be kmg, that is immaterial. 

Since the character eff the s^e is one of s^eness within and 
kinglinms without, philosophy, according to the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion, is a branch eff leamix^ which exists to enable men to 
possess this of character. Therefore what philosophy dis¬ 
cusses is what the philosopher of China describe as the Tao 
(Way) of sageness w tthin and longlines without **. 

In China, whatever the school of thought, all Chinese 
philosophy maintains Tao in one way or another. But not 
every school satisfies the criterion of both attaining to the sublime 
and performing the common task. Tliere are some schools which 
over-empharize the sublime, some which over-empbasize the 
conunon. This means that some of the philosophies in China are 
near to being other-woridly, others near to being this-worldly. 
Id the history of Chinese philosophy, from first to last, the more 
infiuenda] philosophers have been those who have attempted to 
synthesize the two sides, the sublime and the common. 
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With regard to this problem it may be said that “ the later 
arrivals lake the higher place ” ; in other words that there has 
been a progressive development in Chinese philosophy. It is 
this progressive course which is traced in this book, the different 
theories of each Important school being considered in historic 
order. Also the criterion of “ attainment to the sublime and 
concern for the common ” is used, with a view to deciding the 
value of each of the schools. 

This task of ours is very like that undertaken in the Tim 
//ria Chapter, in the Ckuang Book, in rcladon to the pre-Gh'in 
philosophy. We cannot be sure who the author of this chapter 
was, for there is no record; but the way in which he accom¬ 
plished his task was admirable. He is one of the hnest historians 
of ancient philosophy, as also one of the finest critics and ap¬ 
praisers. In his chapter he uses the expression “ sageness within 
and kingliness without ”, and denotes this principle as “ the 
Tao method ”, i.e. the method which enables men to know the 
whole truth. He holds that among the philosophers of his time 
not one obtained the Tao method ” as a whole. Each only 
obtained one part of it, or one aspect. Since each only partially 
apprehended the Tao method, therefore what each had to say 
was “ only the words of one school” and did not constitute an 
expression of the Tao : it was but one method with its limitadons. 

Since the Tao is the principle of “ sageness within and king- 
hness without ”, it is also, from the point of view of its compr^ 
hensivc me by man as a method, the attainment of the sublime 
and the performance of the common task.” This is what the 
Tim Hsia Chapter emphasizes. We find there ‘‘ the man who is 
not divorced from the absolute, is a heavenly man : the man 
who is not divorced from the essential is a spirit man ; the man 
not divorced from the true is a complete man. Make Heaven 
absolute; make spiritual quality the root; make the Tao the 
door which reveals this in changing (life). The man who does 
this is to be called a sage Kuo Hsiang (died a.o. 312) in com¬ 
menting on this passage said, ” These fbur designations differ 
in the author’s speech, but at bottom they arc equivalent to one 
person.” These four kinds of men are all men living in the sphere 
of the highest life of all, the transcendent realm. ** Heavenly 
man,” “spirit man,” and “complete man” denote but 
one man, only expressed in different fashion. But the sage 
is not the same as the other three. He has all the qualities which 
the others have, but he has also something which they have not. 
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The sagemakes Heaven absolute and thus he “ is not divorced 
from the absoluteHe makes moral power fundamental, and 
thus he ** is not divorced from the essence He makes the Tao 
the door, and thus be is not divorced from the true.* This is 
what the heavenly and the other two possess. But the sage 
also has the ability to deal adequately with life in all its variety. 
In this respect the has what the others have not. He is able 
to attend to the sublime, yet to be concerned with common 
activity. The others can attend to the sublime to the extreme, 
but it is very doubtful whether they can also deal with common 
activity. FoUowix^ on these statements comes one about the 
noble-minded man. The words are “ he makes human-hearted- 
ness his form of doing favour, and righteousness his form of 
reasonii^ (activity), makes music hk form of harmoniring, in 
sweet compelling fashion being kind and human-hearted 
This kind of man lives in the high moral sphere ; and can deal 
with common acci%dty, but cannot attend to the sublime. 

The T'iftt Hsia Chapur appears to take criterion of attain¬ 
ment to the sublime and the performance of the common task 
as its criterion in criridzing Che views of (he philosophen of that 
era. Ac least we can say that, according to Kuo Hsiang’s interpre¬ 
tation, something very like this was the actual meaning in the 
Vitn Hsia Chapia. In (be succeeding passage we find “ The men 
of old, how complete they were ! Ibey were the maces of the 
spirits,* imbued with Heaven and Barth, nourishing well all 
creatures, hannoniaing the sodety of man, bringing the dew of 
tbor grace to ah the clans, dear as (o the fundamental numbers, 
liniring them to the less important measures in a fai^reachii^ and 
all<mbracicg fashion, including in tbdr operacioas the small 
and the great, the fine and the coarse The reference in “ the 
men of old ’’ is to the sages. The sages were able to synthesize the 
antitheses between the root and the branches, between the small 
and the great, the fine and the coarse. The sages were able to be 
mates to the spirits and be imbued with Heaven and Earth, and 
they were also able to nourish well all creatures and harmonize 

* 1a X lata ^ the 7 ^m Clk(M>r dtoe m a e the ^vorda “ cocader tbe 
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the society of man. In the first part of the passage the reference 
ii to the spiritual power of sageness within ; in the second part 
to the achievement of kingliness without- The expression spirits*’ 
denotes the spiritual aspect of the universe. If there are such 
men with the character adequate for being sage within and 
kingly without, they are able to “ perfect the excellence of 
heaven and earth and assume the appearance of spirits In an 
earlier passage we find Where did the spirits descend from 
and where was their light produced ? There was the birth of the 
sage and the completing process of the king, all this originatmg 
from the One I ” : words which put the sage-kings and the spiriu 
on the same level. Thus the truth about “ the One ” is the Tao 
method, and the Tao method is then the fundamental principle 
of sageness within and kinglin«s without. The Confucian 
scholars originally regarded the recording of the men of old ’* 
as their task, but unfortunately what they wrote is somewhat of 
the nature of “numbering and measuring*’, i.e. deals with 
unimportant details in the sacred books. In the ‘Pua Hsia 
Chapitr we find “ What is intelligible in numbers and measure¬ 
ments, this the historians who follow the old traditions still have. 
What is in the sacred books, the Odw, Histoiy and Ritmls and 
Music, this the scholars of Tsou and Lu, the teachers in their 
awe-inspiring (robes) for the most part could undersUnd.” To 
this Kuo Hsiaj^s comment is, " They could be clear about the 
visible consequences’. But what about that whereby the 
consequences came to be? ” Therefore, according to the T*wt 
Hsia Chapter's interpretation, the Confudan philosophers were 
not in accord with the criterion of the sublime. 

The other schools were not impartial or comprehenaive, but 
consisted of “ tortuous-minded scholars Their theories did 
not represent the whole prindple of sageness within and 
kingliness without, but over-emphasized one aspect. None 
the less, the Tao method is in these theories. ** They had heard 
the rumour of this aspect and delighted in it.’* Further down 
the Hsia Chapter records Mo TzO’s theories and in condusion 
says, “ Mo Tzfl truly loved the world. In hU search for the good 
of the world, even if he was unsuccessful, he sdli went on in 
spite of getting worn out. Nevertheless, he was a man of great 
natural talents.” That is all the critic can say of him. Kuo Hsiang 
comments on this : “he bad not the spiritual power (of the 
Tao),” that is to say, he did not make dwelling in the sublime 
part of the criterion. 
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Th« TUn Hsia ChepUr also records Sm^ K‘cng and Yin 
Wen's theories and says cithern, “ they took the cessation of war 
to be the achievement without and the reduction of desire to 
small proportions as the quality within : in mattert small and 
great, fine and coarse, they just practised to this point and stopped 
there." Kuo’s comment is, they were unable to reach the 
sphere of abstraction and ferry over into the beyond,” They 
knew the distinction between the within and the without, the 
small and the great, the fine and the coarse, but “ they went 
only to this point and no further They also did not make 
dwelling in the sublime part of the critenon. 

The Tien Hsia Chapter also records the theories of P‘cng 
Meng, 'Tien P‘icn, and Shen Tao. It says of them, “they did 
not know the Tao i though in a general way they had heard 
something about it” Kuo’s comment is, “ th^ definitely came 
short.” They were able to view creation from the point of view 
of the Tao. They knew that, “ for everything there is that of 
which it is capable and that of which it is not capable.” There¬ 
fore they s^, “ Selection involves exclusion; instruction 
involves incompleteness ; the Tao omits nothing.” That in the 
tenninol<^ of the Nsin Tlia/t Jot meant that they “ knew Heaven ”, 
hut they regarded the formatum of character as consisting in “being 
like creatures without knowledge ”. For them that was sufficient; 
and there was no use for sages, since “ a clod of earth does not 
miss the Tao They hoped to abolish the distinctions of know¬ 
ledge to such a d^ee that, as we say in the Hsin Tiian Jen about 
identification with Heaven, they did not know that the men in 
that sphere of li ving , bemg without Imowledge (i.e. mundane 
knowledge), yet have self-conciousness and are not like senseless 
creatures. Tlius Peng Meng, 'Tien P‘ien, and Shen Tao are of 
“ the sublime ”, but not of the wholly sublime. 

The Tien Hsia Chapter also records the theories of Kuan Yin 
and Lao Tan. “ They built their system on the principle of the 
permanence of non-being and beii^, and centred it upon the idea 
of super-oneaess. Their outward expression was weakness and 
humility. Pure emptiness that yet did not destroy objective things 
was for them reality. They r^arded the fundamental as the 
essence, and things as coarse . . . and dwelt quietly alone with 
the spirits. They did indeed attain lo the measure of the wholly 
sublime- On the other hand, they were always tolerant towards 
things, and not aggressive towards men.” They may be described 
as able to deal with common activity. 
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The THen Hsia ChapUr also records Chuang Tail's idea. 
“ Above he roamed with the Creator. Below he made friends 
of those who, without beginnii^ or end, are beyond life and 
death. In regard to the fundamental he was comprehensive and 
great, profound and free. In regard to the essential, he may be 
called the harmonious adapter to higher things," He attained 
to the wholly sublime. On the other hand, “ he came and went 
alone with the spirit of Heaven and Earth, but had no sense of 
pride in his superiority to all things. ... He did not condemn 
cither right or wrong, so he was able to get along with ordinary 
people. ... He also may be described as able to deal 
with common activity." 

The Tien Hsia Chapter appraises Lao Tan and Chuang Chou, 
but when recording their theories it says, " One aspect of the 
Tao method of the ancients was there, and Kuan Yin, Lao Tan, 
and Chuang Chou heard the rumour of that aspect and delighted 
in it." From this we can say of Lao Tan and Chuang Chou that 
they were not impartial, nor inclusive. The Tien Hsia ChapUr 
may consider their theories as an important part or aspect of the 
Tao method, but they still form only one part or one aspect. 
On this point we are not in a position to come to a definite 
conclusion, although we may disregard the author of the Tien 
Hsia Chapter and come to our own conclusion. We may say that 
these theories do not wholly agree with the criterion of attainment 
to the sublime and the performance of the common t^k. There¬ 
fore we only say that Lao Tan and Chuai^ Chou may 
be described as able to deal with common activity. Since there 
is a chapter later (vid. c. 4,) in which is given an exposition of 
Lao Tan’s and Chuang Chou's views, there is no need to say 
more here. 



CHAPTER I 


CONFUCIUS (551-479 B.C.) AND MENCIUS (STa-aSg b.o.) 

As the T^int Hsia Chapttr put it the scholar geatlcmcn (shih) 
of Tsou and Lu only had undcntaoding (of the old books), the 
Odts, the HistffTjt the Rituals awH Music ** and in them the details 
of number and measurementAs applied to the ordinary 
scholar (Jb) the criddsm was right. The term *'ju ** originally 
denoted a pardcuJar profession, namely, the men who helped 
with expert advice on the rituals and r^ularly gave teaching on 
them. They had a practical knowledge of these matters, including 
the forms of the tra^tionaJ music, as dealt with in certain accepted 
handboob. That bemg the nature of their expertise, what Kuo 
Hsiang s^ of them was quite true, tlsai they only knew the 
surviving traces of the men of old'* and did not understand 
** that in these survivals which caused them to survive 

This oidcism, however, cannot be used of Confucius and 
Mendus. They were Ju, but they were alio creators of a school 
of Ju philosophy. The ordinary Ju who as a class existed before 
Confuduj and Mendus, were by no means the same as the Ju 
philosophers {Ju CMa). Whereas the former were in society the 
expert readers and writers in regard to the old tractions, the 
latter constituted a new school of learning. Confudui and 
Mendus also expounded the rituals and music and the " men of 
old ", but what they bad to uy was tkot merely a reflection of 
(he light of the men of old ** but a development of that light 
Confiidus said, " I am a transmitter and not a creator, I believe 
in the past and love it" (vid. Lm tu, Bk. VII). This is what 
the ordinary ju had all along b e en doing, but Confudus in 
speaking thus really meant by transmJttmg he created. 
Because he created by transmictiiig, he was not merdy an ordinary 
Ju, but the creator a Ju philosophy. 

The Ju philosopbeis expounded Jm (human«heartedness) and 
jfi (righteousness) and became known for this in later generations. 
According to Classical Chinese terminology, where human* 
heartedness and righteousness are used separately, each has its 
own meaning ; but where they are used t^ether, combination 
denotes what to-day we call "prindpJed morality". The Lao 
TzH Book says, "Away with jgu and have done with _)bV* 
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by which is meant not merely that these two virtues were 
not wanted, but that no kind of morality was wanted- In 
later generations it would be said that a certain man was 
" highly iffi and> by which was meant that he was a man of 
high moral quality. And the same with regard to a man who was 
called ‘‘ not->n and not-^ ” : the meaning was that he was an 
ixnmoral person. Thus the significance of the name which the 
Ju philosopher* gained by expounding and^ is equivalent to 
the name “ moral philosophers ”. . . 1 

These Ju philosophers were not merely preachers of the rules 
or precepts of morality, calling men to keep and remember them 
bUndly They really undcrttood that whereby morality u 
morality, vie. that clement in moral action which makes it moral. 
To use Ac terminology of the Hsin Titan Jtn, Acy really under¬ 
stood how life in the moral sphere differs alike from the life m Ac 
utilitarian sphere and the life in the unselfconsciously natural 

We now proceed first to deal wiA Ac chief teachings of Aese 
Ju philosophers, namely human-heartedness, righteousness, Ac 
ritual-observing disposition and wisdom. In later days Aese 
four, with Ac addition of" reUabUicy (ixustworthiness) became 
" the Five Constant Virtues But Mencius only spoke of four 
buA”, namely human-heartedness, righteousness, Ae ritual- 
observing disposition, and wisdom ; and alAough Mencius was 
Ae first to systematise Aem, Aese four were what Confucius 

constantly expounded. 

Let us Ukc first Ac meaning of righteousness. Mencius saia, 
" Human-heartedness represents the human heart, rkghtcousnw 
Ae human way ” (vid. Bk. VI, A), Righteousness is the road m 
which men ought to walk, is what is described as what ought 
to be so and is so not for any utilitarian end The rneamng 
of this “ ought to be so ” implies an obligation. But when we 
speak of an obligation m this connection we need to As^gxush 
it from one in Ae utilitarian sense. The two senses are AffcrOTt. 
The utilitarian obligation is conditional, relative not absolute. Fw 
instance, we say that a man ought to study hygiene. This ‘ ought 
exists because hygiene is a means to hcalA. Good healm u Ae 
ultimate aim of hygiene, and hence hygiene “ ought to be 
punued only m so far as a man desires health, this kind of ^d- 
Bui if a man does not wish to be healAy, then Ae purswt of 
hygienic conAdons of livii^ docs not contain any ought lor 
* A pbwje by Cb'r» Ch'ua, » diaeiple of Ceofiuau*. (P. Y. L.) 
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him. This kind of “ ought *’ has rt^ imperative force to it, but 
this force is not apart from utilitarian ends. 

Kighteousness is a morai obligation, and this kind of obligation 
is an unconditional one. That is to say it has real imperative 
force apart from any utilitarian ends. Because it is unconditional, 
therefore it is absolute. This then is the kind of obligation which 
is implied by righteousness ; and r^hteousness is that element 
in moral action by which action becomes moral action. If a 
man’s actions are to be moral, it is neossary that he should 
unconditionally do those things which be feels to be obligatory, 
That is to say, he cannot do those things as the means to achieve 
his personal ends ; for then they vfould not be unconditioned. 
His acdon depend on the will to seek this end ; it is this end 
which makes the acdoo obligatory and without this will the acdon 
ceases to be obli g atory. Thus, since the moral obligation is an 
unconditional one, it follows in the case of a conditioned action 
that although it is obligatory for the man concerned, and although 
it may happen to be in accordance with righteousness, yet it is 
not a righteous action,' 

Now, this does not mean that any man in doing what is 
morally obligatory for him, b acting biiDdly or at random. 
What b obligatory for him abo has a fixed end, and with all 
his heart and all hb strength be seeks to attain thb end. What 
he does not do b to take the attainment of this end to be the 
means to any utiUurian end. For instance, take a man with a 
certain task to perform, one which as a moral man he sincerely 
performs. AU the actions which are obligatory in relation to thb 
(ask he performs with all hb might in order to achieve success. 
Speaking from thb aspect, these actions have an end, but If they 
are done in sincerity the reason for them b necessarily only 
that it b obligatory for him to act so, not because he wirfies by 
so doing to obtain either some reward from above or the praise 
of hb fellows. Thb b the meaning of an unconditional 
obligation”. It b thus only when a man does unconditionally 
what it b obl^atory for him to do that hb action becomes a 
moral one. Only then b the sphere in which he lives the moral 
sphere. To use the Ju philosophers’ language, an action taken 

1 To the Woteni pUkeophkel eeedv rbe of lUi tnm of with 
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for a p«nonal utilitarian end is with a view to profit {li), whilst 
the action taken irrespective of utilitarian ends is a righteous 
action. This is what the Ju philosophers described as foe 
distinction between profit and r^htcousneas. They laid special 
emphasis on this point. Confucius said, *‘The noble- 
minded man comprehends righteousness, the low-minded man 
comprehends profit.’* {tun TU, Bk. IV.) Mencius said, “ The 
cock crows and gets up: the man who does good betimes is a 
disciple of Shun (the sage emperor). The cock crows and gets 
up, and his ‘ betimes’ is for the sake of profit, so foat he is a 
disciple of Chih (the great robber). If you want to knbw the 
difference between Shun and Chih, it lies between profit and 
goodness." {Mtneius, Bk. VII, A.) 

The difference between these two is what we have described 
in the Ttian Jsn as the distinction between the utilitarian 
life and the moral life. If a man’s actions be ones which are 
not irrespective of utilitarian ends, they still may be in accord 
with morality, but they are not moral actions- The life he lives 
is the utilitarian life, not foe moral life. 

In a later generation Tung Chung-shu (and century b.o.) 
said, Let him rectify his idea of rightness and not scheme for 
profit for himself: let him understand the right way and not 
success for himself." These words of his have the same significance 
as those of Confucius and Mencius given above- But the« are 
some people who misunderstand them. For instance Yen Hsi-chai 
{1635-1704) said, “ Is there any farmer in the world who tills 
his fields without scheming for a harvest? Is there any fisherman 
who lets down his net and does not count on getting fish ? " This 
point of view, disallowing any material ^d, is foe same as Lao 
TbQ’s with its root principle of ‘ non-being * and the Buddha’s 
with its root principle of* emptiness *. *’ This crilicum is entirely 
beside the point. The question is for what reason the field is 
tilled, for what end foe fish is caught. If a man does it for his own 
profit, his action cannot be a moral one, Nevertheless, although 
it is not a moral action, it does not necessarily follow that it is 
an immoral action- It is possible for it to be an amoral 
action- 

The Ju philosophers, in speaking of " righteousness , some¬ 
times made the point that in certain circumstances foe best 
method of transacting a certain piece of business is foe righteous 
method. In the Chung Tung there occur the words. " Righteousness 
is foe right and proper." We ask about a certain piece of business, 
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how i^htly to transact it, or what is the right, i-c. the best method 

of transacting it Any kind ofbusiness in any land of circumstance 

has its right method of transaction, and that is the best method 
for transacting it in those drcumstance. Here, whra we speak 
of " the best", there arc two poenbJe meanings : (i) the b«c 
from the standpoint of morality, (a) the best from the standpoint 
of profit; i.e. the largest postiblc profit for the man who transacts 
that particular business, whilst from the moral angle the reult 
should be the greatest possible moral achievement for the man 
who transacts it. • And then we say “ in certain circumstances , 
because the rightness in ** the right” and “proper” has also 
the meaning of “ the right defined in reUtion to the circum¬ 
stances This is why Mencius said, “A great man is 
not bent on having his words believed nor on malting his actioiu 
effective. He takes his stand on righteousness, nothing else.” 

{MsfuiuJ, Bk. IVt B.) ... 

What wc are saying here about righteouincsa m action w 
rather like what the Ju philosophers described as “ the mcan ”. 
There is, however, a difference. The term “ hitting the mean ” ^ 
ii used equally with righteousness to describe the transacting of 
any business. But in itself the concept " hitting the mean ” is 
exclusively an amoral one, neilher moral nor immoral, and thei^ 
fore to be distinguished from the concept of “ rightcousneai 
For instance, in ordinary drcumstances eating is an amoral 
business. A man takes a meal and eats neither too much nor too 
little : he neilher goes beyond the mark, nor falls short of it- 
This may be described as in accord with the mean, but it cannot 
be described as in accord with righteousness. Righteousness 
does not come into the question at all. 

So far in the above two paragraphs we have given only a 
formal exporition ol “ righteousness ” ; for there is no reference 
to what kind of business is the subject of an unconditioned 
obligation. Nor is there any reference to what—from the moral 
standpoint—is "the best method Wc may say that the Ju 
philosophers maintained that anything which conduces to the 
benefit of sodety or of others, this is an unconditioned obligation. 
And any action which in any way conduces to such benefit, this 
is from the monl standpoint the best method of transacting 
any business. 

> Gf. tbe Warn " Mew TIk C2iM>e aazpt of'' the nun ” hai 
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Wc only say “ wc rru^ say that the Ju philosophers main- 
tained ... ”, for in thU matter they were not cnlirdy explicit. 
But their meaning was like this; and we have to understand 
this meaning before we can understand their distinction between 
righteousness and profit. 

There arc critics who say that these philosophers laid emphasis 
on the distinction between righteousness and profit, but that 
they constantly fell into inconsistencies over it. As the lAm Tii 
has it, *' When the Master went to Wd, Jan Yu was driver of 
his carriage, The Master said, ‘ What a big population I ’ Jan 
Yu said, ‘ When the numbers have increased, what next requires 
to be done? * The reply was, ‘ Enrich them,’ When Jan Yu 
asked what further still required to be done, the reply was ‘ Give 
them good teaching {Lun YU, Bk. Kill) Confucius thus 
laid emphasis on the wealA and numben of the people. Is not 
this an emphasis on “ profit ” for the people? Also in Mtneius 
wc find “ Mencius had an audience of King Hui Liang who 
said to him, ' You have counted a thousand miles as not too far 
to come here. Surdy you have some way of profiting my country/ 
Mencius replied, ‘ Sire, why must you say profiting ? There is 
human-heartedne« and righteousness, nothing more.* ” Thus 
Mencius took the king to be wrong in speaking of profit. Yet 
he proposed to the king what we modem, people speak of as 
“ an economic policy ”, so that men might be able to wear silk 
and eat meat; that in the nourishment of their lives and the 
burial of thdr dead they might hive no sense of dissatisfaction. 
Thus surely Mencius himself also was concerned with profit! 

The reason why this question is raised here in connection with 
Confuduj and Mencius is that such questioners do not clearly 
undenund the distinction made by the Ju philosophers between 
righteousness and profit. They do not know that profit here 
indicates private profit. The actions which are direct^ to 
obtaining private profit are profit-seeking actions. But, if the 
profit which is sought is not the private profit of an individual 
but the public profit of sodety or of others, then these actions 
are not profit-seeking but righteous. The public profit of sodety 
or of others is then the unconditioned obligation of every 
individual in sodety. To seek, without any conditions attached, 
the profit of sodety or of others, is the aim of a righteous action. 
Righteousness is the moral value in this kind of action. All 
actions which have moral value are moral actions. And all such 
actions arc righteous actions- They imply righteousness because 
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all acdons wUh moral value of xiecessity (logically) take 
unconditioaally as thdr objective the profit of other men. E.g., a 
filial son uoconditionalJy seeks the profit of his parents, and a 
kind father of necessity seeks the profit of his 

son. Unconditionally to seek to benefit the parents or the sons 
is the objective in thdr aefioas. Filial duty or parental kindness 
are the moral values in their actions. Therefore what is called 
“ profit ”, if it be profit for the individual, is the direct opposite 
to righteousness. But if what is called “ profit'* is the public 
profit of sodery, other men's profit, then not only arc profit 
and righteousness not opposed to each other, but profit Is even 
the content of righteousness. The Ju philosophers made a sharp 
distinction between righteousness and profit, but tlierc were also 
dmes when they took righteousness and profit to have an intimate 
connection. E.g., in the amplification c( the Ti Scripture under 
the Ch'ien hexagram there are these words : Profit is the 
harmonising element in righteousness." The reason for this lies in 
what we are saying. In a later genertdon Gh'cng Yi (1033-1! 07) 
said, Righteousness compared with ^fit is just something public 
compared with sotnethiog private." (£rA Ch'trtg Fr Shu, Bk. XVII.) 
To seek (nvate profit, my own profit, is to be profit-seeking : to 
seek public profit, the profit d other men, is to act righteously. 

Turning to the .other Ju virtue, Jrt, Mencius said, '* Jen ii 
(the expression the human heart" {Bk. VI, A.) In the 
CAaag Tuag it is said, " the Jen man is one who is a man," Ch‘cng 
Yi said, " Unselfishness impregnated with fcllow-feding, this is 
jen." {Erk Ch'eng Ti Shu, Bk. XVII.) Any transaction which is 
done tiRcondidonally as a benefit to society or some other man, 
^ is a righteous acdon. But if, when a man acts in this way, it 
is not only because of the uncondidoaal obligation but also 
because of an honest love and sense of fellow-feeling with society 
and other men—if be bis whai we call sympathy—then not only 
is the action a righteous action, it is aim a jen action. That is 
why it is said, "Jen is (the expression of) the human heart," 
and " To be human-bearied ts to be a man **. Mencius also said, 

" A sense of fellow-feeling is the bud at jen.** 

Righteousness includes jen ; a jen action is most certainly 
a i^hteous action. But while jen implies r^hteousness, for an 
action to be righteous does not necessarily entail that it is a Jris 
action. The Ju philosophers* unconditioned obligation bears 
some resemblance to the western philosopher, Kant's position. 
But although in speaking of " the categorical imperative " Kant 
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did justice to the concept of righteousness, he did not do justice 
10 the extra concept of jen. 

A jen man is sure to have good ability in considering others- 
Because of what he desires ibr himself, he can consider other 
men and know what they desire. Because of what he does not 
desire, he can consider others and know what they do not desire. 
Thus through knowing other men*8 desire by his own deire, 
in wanting to become a solid man In society, he makes other men 
solid j in wanting success for himself, he make other men 
successful. {Lun Tii, £k. VI) I treat the aged in my family 
properly and extend this to the aged in other men*8 familie; 
treat the young in my family properly and extend this to the 
young in other men’s familie.” (Mtneius, Bk. I, A.) This is 
what is called (in China) ckung. Because of what I do not deire, 
I know what others do not desire, and therefore “ what I do not 
desire for myself 1 do not apply to others {Lun Til, Bk. XV.) 
This is called shu. The combination of ckung and sku is what is 
known as the great way of chung and shu. The great teacher of the 
Sung era, Chu Hsi, explained this as follows : “ To do one*s very 
best, this is chung, to extend this beyond oneself is Mv.*’ But it is 
better to say, “To do one’s very best for the sake of others is 
chung ’’; i.e. chung like shu involves extendi^ oneself to include 
others. Ckung is the positive aspect of extending oneself to include 
one’s fellow men, shu is the negative aspect. As Is said in the 
Lun Til, “ Chung and shu both mean being very able to find 
illustrations near at hand.” Add to this Mencius* statement 
*’ able in extending the scope of his actions Chu Hsi’s comment 
here is, "To illustrate is to compare. The near at hand is in 
one’s own person as illustrating other men and thereby knowing 
what they desire.” This is exactly what is known as “ chung 
Men can also take what they do not desire, to illustrate what 
other men do not desire. This in truth is what is called shu. 
Thus, “ to extend the scope of one’s actions ” to include others, 
this is the starling point of the practice of jen. Therefore 
Confucius said, “ To be able to find illustrations near at hand, 
this, and nothing else, is the method ofy«*-” {Lun TU, Bk. VI.) 
Jen is the very centre of Confucius* philosophy, and chung and 
shu are the surting points of jcn. Hence Con^cius said, " My 
Tao is to thread together into one,” and Tseng Tzi could explain 
this by saying, “ The Master’s Tao is chung plus shu, and nothing 
more nor less.” {Lun TU, Bk. IV.) 

Thirdly, li (ritual) is the standard of conduct which man 
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has Gxedf judging it to be the representative of righteousness. 
Above we have said that the content of righteousness is the 
benefit of othos. The content of U also is benefit to others. 
Thus in the Record of RiUs (C*‘i Ii), we fmd, “ Ritual is humbling 
oneself to pay respect to others ; putting others first and oneself 
second." Also, as we have said above, righteousness is in some 
ways the mean, so that the staceinent might be made that 
righteousnea is the moral mean in the moral aspect of action. 
Therefi>re the Ju philosophers used the concept of tlie mean to 
explain the nature of ritual action. In the Chag M Ten Cha 
there is the fellowii^ : “ The Master said, ‘ It is the ritual which 
determines the mean.*" Again, as we have said above, 
Righteousness is the right'and-proper," and this right-and- 
proper is "the delimitation of the mean according to the 
circumstances According to the Ju pbilcaophers ritual is 
“ variable ; it varies according to the occasion. Thus in the 
Li Ck*i of the Rmord of RiUs^ wt find “ The occasion is for ritual 
of very great importance ’* i and b the fe Odt “ The limes of 
the Sage Emperors dUfered from each other, therefore their 
music was not the same ; the three Sage Kings lived in different 
eras, and tbeir rituals were also diflerent." 

Lastly, in efdk (wisdom) lies the undentandbg of human- 
hcartednesa and righteousness and ritual conduct. A man must 
have an understanding of J01 before be can do Jen acts ; and the 
same applies to righteousness and ritual conduct, specially with 
regard to the last, if a mao is not to toe the line blindly. If he 
has not this understanding, his actions may be m accord with 
jen and >, but speaking strictly they are not acts of Jm and^‘; 
at the most they can only be b accord, and even so only in the 
sense everywhere attached to blindly toeing the imc. The man 
without understanding b this matter only follows his nature or 
what he has been taught. Although his actions may be b accord 
with morality, that is all they are : they are not moral acts. The 
lift he Uves is not the moral lift, but only the unselfconsciously 
natural life. If he wants to live the higher life, he must logically 
^y on knowledge Confudos said, “ If kiM»^cdgc gets it but 
jn cannot mamtaia it, then even if a man gets it, he is sure to 
Iw It.” (£jw Ts, Bk. XV.) To use the language of the Hsin 
Ttian Jen, understanding can enable men to reach the higher 
sphere, but it cannot enable them to abide m it. Understandii« 
alone is not sufficient, but without understanding man cannot 
even reach the higher sphere. 
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According to this, jen and yi and U and ckih on the surface 
are all on the same footing. Actually, however, and^* are 
on a different level from li and ckih. Mencius vrould appear to 
have been conscious of this, for he said, “ The central rility of 

is to serve one^s parents, of yi to obey one’s elder brother. 
The central reality of chik is knowing these two things. The 
central reality of li lies in a cultured restraint in relation to these 
two things.” {Bk. IVy A.) Here we have an illustration that li 
and ckih are not on the same level asjfli and^’. 

Thus the Ju philosophers in the stress they laid on the 
distinction between righteousness and profit quite clearly achieved 
a recognition of the difference between the utilitarian sphere and 
the moral sphere. The sphere in which the profic-se^ng man 
lives is the utilitarian sphere of profit, whilst the sphere in which 
the man who does righteously lives is the moral sphere. Their 
placing of wisdom along with the three other great moral powen 
quite clearly shows that the difference between the unself¬ 
consciously natural sphere and the other higher spheres was 
amply recognized by them. Confucius said, The common 
people can be made to obey, but tliey cannot be made to know.” 
{Lun TUy Bk. V 221 ) Mencius said, To act without being clear 
why, to practise without enquiring into, all their life to follow 
and not to know the principle involved, this applies to the mass 
of men.” {Bk. VI 2 , A.) The life of the man who follows without 
knowing why, is indeed the unselfconsciously natural life. 

None the less, the Ju philosophers did not make a clear 
distinction between the moral life and the transcendent life. 
For this they were constantly criticized by the Taoist 
philosophers ; and there was good ground for this criticism. 
But when the Taoists regarded the Confucianist views as entirely 
restricted to jtn and yi and as making the moral sphere the 
highest of all, this attitude was wrong, Although the Confucianists 
were continually speaking of jtn and >1, their oudook was not 
restricted to Jen and yi : the highest life of which they spoke 
was not merely the moral life. This can be discerned in the 
words which Confucius and Mencius used in staling the sphere 
in which they lived- We have only to think of Confucius’ words : 
” At fifteen I set my heart on learning ...” and Mencius’ 
discussion of the nourishment of the great morale,^ and work 

^ The " rat mortle” a ibe famoui c/ak ttH," which Lem tnada^ 

ptMion nature Dr. Fut^i olyeciioo M thii ii chit • punon 
nncure ’* Inmcnbly aoiaethifia vdiicb u near to being;, if act aeualJy bon^. 

eviUy paauooate aod out of coott^. (B> K. H.) 
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out the meaning as we follow the text in these passages. We 
shall then see the sphere in which Confucius and Mencius 
lived. 

Thus Confudus said, “ At fifteen I set my hean on learning ; 
at thirty I took my stand ; at forty I had no doubts ; at fifty I 
was conscious of the decrees of Heaven ; at sixty I was already 
obedient to these decrees ; at seventy I just followed my heart’s 
desire, without overstepping the boundaries (of the right)." 
This is Confudus, in own words, spealdng of the changes 
which took place during his lifetime in his relation to the spheres 
in which he lived. When he mentions " at thirty ** and " at 
forty etc., these represent the main stages through which he 
passed ; and the wor^ should probably not be taken as literally 
denoting one change every ten years. 

The " learning " to which be refers is not what is commonly 
now thought of as learning. Confudus said, " To hear the 
Tao in the morning and then at night to die, that would be all 
right." {Im n,Bk.IV.) Also be said, "Ifa gentleman sett hii heart 
on the Way smd ii ashamed c( bad clothes and bad food, he is 
not worthy to talk with." {Im Ti, Bk~ IV.) He also said, “ Set 
your heart on the Tao," {Lm Ti, Bk. VII) Thus in speaking of 
setting his heart on learning, this was in reference to learning 
the Tao (i.e. the Great Way for man). The ordinary meaning 
of learning is to increase one’s store of knowledge, whilst the Tao 
is that whereby men are lifted on to a higher level of life. Lao 
Tzfl said, "To get learning is daily to increase, to get the 
Tao is daily to decrease." Here his reference h to the common 
meaning of learning, and for him this was antithetical to the 
Tao. Although for Confudus and the Confudanists after him 
the learning of Tao was hardly a daily decreasing, yet this learning 
was to them also different to ordinary learning. 

In the introduction we have maintained that the unself* 
consciously natural life and the utilitarian life are gifts of nature, 
the moral life and the transcendent life are the creation of man’s 
spirit. Kow, if we want to get these two higher forms of life, 
we need first to undentand a certain prindple. That prindple 
is what is called " the Tao For men in this world, bearing the 
Tao is the most important thing of all. This is why Confudus 
said, " To hear the Tao in the morning and at night to die, that 
is all right.” " The people of the younger generation are able 
to command respect, but how do you know whether tbdr future 
will be like the present? " If after the age of forty or fifty, a man 
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is Still without hearing the Tao, there is nothing to be respected 

in him. {Lun TC, Bk. JX.) .j .< -r n 

“ At thirty I look my stand.’* Coniucius also said, A axe 
your stand on the rituals” (ism Bk. VIII} ; and also, not 
to know the rituals is to have no means of standing firmly. 
(Bk. XX.) As we have said above, the rituals embody a certain 
standard of action set up to represent righteousness and to 
represent the moral mean. “ To be able to stand firmly is to 
he able to will to obey the rituals. If a roan can do this, then 
it is possible ” to subdue one’s self and recovei* the ritual 
disposidon **. The recovery of this disposition amountt to this. 

” Do not look at anydiing which is counter to the rituals, do 
not hear anything wliich is counter to them, do not speak anything 
which is counter to them, do not move in any way which gees 
counter to them.” {Lun Yu, Bk. XII.) To subdue oneself is to 
subdue the selfishness in one’s self. For the man Imng m the 
utilitarian sphere his actions arc all for the sake of ms personal 
orofit This kind of person is then a selfish man. To act morally 
one must first subdue this selfishness. That ii why, when Yen 
Yuan asked Confucius about jm, he replied, “ Subdue ones 
self and recover the ritual disposition; this » human¬ 
heartedness." ...... .. 

“At forty I had no more doubts. Confucius said, ine 

wile mu. hu no doubt..” {Bk. XIV.) We said abewe Aat 
wisdom was understanding in relation to/s« and^ wd It. t^ow 
Confucius “ at thirty took his stand ", that is to say that in acuon 
he could obey the dictates of the rituals, these being represwtati^ 
of righteousness, Thus his actions would be in accord with 
righteousness. But such acts as we have seen arc not nccewanly 
righteous acu. There must be the further step, narnely, to 
wisdom, before there is a perfect underscaiiding f h^«V 
heartedness and righteousness and ritual conduct. VVilh such 
an understanding the result is an end to doubts. 

It is only then when a man has this undoubtrog kn^ledge 
that he can begin in all truth to act human-heartcdly and 
rkhteously. The sphere in which he lives only then begins to be 
tX moral sphere. This was the point which Confocius had 
reached in learning the Tao ; he came into possession of the 

'"“anfuS.'s said. “ There are mea who have set their heart, 
on learning, but the learnii^ on which they have set ^cir he^ 
may not be that of the Tao. There are men who, although they 
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have set their hearts on laming the Tao, may not be able to 
stand firm [i.e. to have subdued themadves and recovered the 
ritual disposition]. There are men who may be able to stand 
firm, but may not be able to weigh thii^ in relation to the 
occasion ’’ [i.e. to have a perfect undemanding regardii^ ritual]. 
[Lun Ta, Bk. IX.) If there is not this underaTanding, then a man 
does not know that *‘ibr rituals the particular drcumstances 
are of very great importance If diis be the case, then it is 
like what Mencius said, **To lay bold of the mean without 
taking into account the occasion, is like grasping one thing 
only.” [MtnduSt Bk. VII, A.) " To gmp one thii^ only ** is to 
maintain one dead standard, one rigid method, in the face of 
varying changes. Mencius abo said, "A great man’s words 
are not necessarily to be trusted, nor his actions obviously 
straightforward ; but be does what righteousness demands.’* 
This, then, is what is described as " the weighing things in relation 
to occasions Only the man wbo has reached the point of 
knowing without doubting can do this. This saying by Confucius 
also refers to the level of p r ogress achieved in learning the Tao. 
It is after the same pattern as the explanation we have given, 
so that these two passages illustrate each ocher. 

“ At fifty 1 was conscious of Heaven’s decrees." Jm and jn 
and li are matters connected with society. Confucius, having 
reached the stage be did, also knew that above society there 
was " T*wt" (Heaven). Thus the sphere m which he lived 
was one transcending the moral sphere. The heavenly decrees 
of which he spoke may be tnierpreted as changes of things in 
the universe, changes which are beyond the limit of men’s power, 
changes about which human strength can do nothu^. This is 
the meaning of the later Ju philosophers. Heavenly decrees may 
also be explained as the commandments of God. This looks 
rather like the meaning O^ifucaus gave to the expression. 
Assuming to be right, then his consciousness of Heaven’s 
decrees is something like what we have described in the Hrin 
Tiiofi Jen as " knowing Heaven ”. 

"At sixty I was already obedient to these decrees." With 
regard to this sentence, people formerly made literary interpreta¬ 
tions of the tcKt without being able to explain it satisfactorily. 
The '* frA” should not be int e rpr e ted as meaning " ear but as 
" erhji ” which mMns already The text I surmise originally 
to have been ‘*erA jri whi^ when spoken quickly bwomes 
** frA”. Later generations of copyists did not know that the “ rrA " 
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was cquaJ to tThyi". Seeing that in the sentence above and 
below there is an “ srA ”, they put another “ trk ”, and thus the 
text became ” ^rA erh shun Thus the way was opened for the 
later scholars to interpret srh ” as meaning ear, an interpreUCion 
which is very difficult to understand.^ Since, in the previous 
sentence, Confucius has spoken of understanding Heavcn*8 
decrees, the meaning here is, I was already obedient to Heaven’s 
decrees.” This is something like what we have described in the 
ffsin ronn Jtn as ” serving Heaven ”, 

” At seventy I followed my heart’s desire and did not overstep 
the boundaries of the right.” In the Hsin ruan Jtn we said that 
the man who lived in the moral sphere and did moral acts did 
so by deliberately choosing, and that he needed to make an 
effort himself. The man living in the transcendent sphere does 
not necessarily act by deliberate choice or with a great exertion 
of himself. This does not mean that it is because he has good 
habits, but because he has a lofty understanding. Confucius, 
with hii following of his heart's desire without overstepping the 
bounds, would appear to have had this lofty understanding and so 
” without forcing himself he hit the mark This is something like 
what we called in the Hsin TiUin Jen ” rgoicing in Heaven ”. 

In the Hsin Tm Jen we spoke of the universe, i.e. the 
Great. Whole ”, ” the essence,” ” the world of the essence ’ and 
*' the Tao ” : concepts which arc all philosophical concepts. Any 
man who can perfectly understand these concepts can " know 
Heaven ”, and after he knows Heaven, he can serve Heaven, and 
after that can rejoice in Heaven, and last of all become identified 
with Heaven. What is called Heaven is the universe or the Great 
Whole. Above we have said that to knew Heaven’s decrees u 
as if a man knows Heaven ; obeying Heaven’s decrees is as if he 
served Heaven ; following his heart’s desire and not oycrateppmg 
the bounds is as if he rejoiced in Heaven. We say “ as if ” because 
Confudus’ ” Heaven ” is ” as if ” there were a ” Heaven with a 
Ruler, not the universe, the Great Whole Assuming this to be 
really so, then the final sphere to which Ckrtjfucius attained was 
also an ” as if ” kind of sphere. . . , r 

Mencius has written himself of his own (highest) sphere of 
livint as we find in the discussion on the “ ha^jan ckih ck i . 


Kvch^ew^riiKl pbywoftgicff «©». Mendui' 

Df^ous gS«T»tiM« Uve for the mcol part b«eA unable W «pli 
Tte^pSStXSSeo wTi .0 be fo«i>d ie deuil ^an article published in 
Tfiiii Huiljtnue JeufMt, bul the ©udine a fiven above- 
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“ Kung^un Ch'ou asked his Master p.e. Mendus] what he 
spedalised in. Mendus replied, * I know the right and the 
wrocif in what people say, and I am skilful in cultivatmg the 
kao jan cfdh ih*i* The questioner then asked what this was, and 
Mencius replied : ' It is difficult to express. It is ch% immensely 
great, immensely strong. If it be directly cultivated without 
handicap, then it pervades all Heaven and Earth. It is the ch'i 
which is achieved by the combination o( righteousness with the 
Tao, and without it there would be starvation. It is the product 
of accumulated righteousness, not of a righteousness which has' 
been snatched [lit. got by surprise attack]. (For) if a man be 
dissatisfied with his conduct, then starvation' will sec in. I 
maintain thac Kao T2O did not know righteousness, because he 
externalised it. There must be something done, and that without 
stopping. The mind must not forget, nor must it give artificial 
assistance.* ” 

Hacjan ehiA ck*i is a spedal term of Mendus’ own. He himself 
confessed that this idea was hard to explain, and men after him 
for (he most part have given literary explanations which do not 
interpret the phrase satufactorily. The context of this discussion 
includes a previous discussiOD on Pe Kung Yu and Meng Shih 
She, two warriors, and their cultivation of thdr valour. Their 
method of doing this consisted in " maintaining their eh'i From 
this we can learn thac the nIV in this passage is the morale as in 
valour, as when people speak of the high morale of an army. 
Now, in speaking of himself as skilled in cultivating his kao jan 
ekih chHt this ik'i is of the same nature as the AH, morale, in the 
two wairion. The diffiereoce lies in the addition of hao jan 
which means great Co a supreme degree. Now what makes ic on 
a vast scale ? The morale which the two wairion cultivated is 
only a matter between one man and another, but the supreme 
morale is a matter between man and the universe. The morale of 
valour can honourably establish a man in sodety without fear 
or favour. So also the supreme morale can honourably establish 
a man in the universe without fear or favour. This supreme morale 
can make men like this. That is why it is said “ This morale in 
itself, how inunoiaely great, how imxnexisely strong it is ! 
Cultivated without handicap it pervades all Heaven and Earth.” 

The morale of the warriors still needed cultivating, if it was 
to be obtained. The cultivation of their valour was the cultivation 
of (heir morale. All the more does the supreme morale need 

* M*tniiB7<ka >4kh lack to stajvmtiott. (B. ft. H.) 
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cuIlivatioD, if it is to be obuincd. That beii^ so, the method of 
cultivation is, according to Mencius, one of combining 
righteousness and the Tao, without which combination in a man 
he is in a slate of malnutrition. The Tao here mentioned is the 
same Tao as that which Confucius had in mind when he said 
“ Set your heart on the Tao and it represents the principle 
through the existence of which men are enabled to attain to the 
highest sphere of life. Thus there are two aspects to this method. 
One is the understanding of a principle called the Tao, whilst 
the other is the energetic doing of the deeds which man ought 
to do in the universe, i.e. accumulating righteousness. The 
combination is described as “ a marriage between righteousness 
and the Tao. That one of the two aspects should be neglected 
would not do at all. If there should be an accumulation of 
righteousness but no understanding of the Tao, this would be 
" un-seeing, unquestioning or “ throughout life obeying and 
not knowing the reason why ”. If there should be understanding 
of the Tao and no accumulation of righteousness, the stale ^ 
affairs would be that described in the saying about a man's jn 
being uncertain owing to its being unintelligent: ** although it 
be gained, it will be lost." Unless the method in both these 
respects gets to work, the ch*i in man becomes starved. 

Once there is understanding of the Tao and long accumulation 
of righteousness, the supreme morale bursts into existence entirely 
naturally. The least bit of forcing causes failure. As has been 
said, " it is the creation of accumulated righteousness, and not 
of righteousness snatched (An)." * And in a later passage Mencius 
said " Therefore 1 say that Kao Tafl does not know righteousness, 
and it is because he externalizes it". Kao Tzd took a concept 
of righteousness from outside himself and with it forced his mind 
to be calm. Mencius regarded righteous action as a natural growth 
of the mind. Act righteously over a long period, and the fmjM 
ehih ch*i naturally emerges from the centre of your being. 

If a man feels dissatisfied with his conduct, there results a 
state of starvation. In the Tso Chuan we find the saying that the 
army with a good cause is invigorated : without a good cause it 
is enervated. People constantly say “ when one’s cause is good, 
one’s morale is high If the cause is bad, then the morale is 
low ; and the same applies to the common idea about valour. 
It applies also to haojan ckik ch*i with the result that the man who 

^ Chu Hii sud, " Kn hM ibe metniog <£hnisi coiuicction with MldUn, viz. 
by surprue atOicli" {Ti Ui, ebdu 5S). 
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culdvals this morale needs at ail times to understand the Tao 
and to accumulate righteouawas, not allowing one thing m his 
mind to be out of tunc- This is what comes in the quoution 
above, “Something must be done without stopping.^ The 
mind must aot forget/* Wthout stopping means the same as the 
mind on no account forgerting. Tho lask^ of the man who 
cultivate rAsA ch't U just that. He needs at all times to 

understand the Tao and to keep on accumulating righteousness ; 
thus luihMjneMh eh*i will naturally emerge. He must not be 
in haste to arrive, nor take special measures to that end. The 
man who takes such roeasuro is what Mencius described « 
giving artificial assiscance to things to grow,* Thus the main 
element in the work of cultivating is that there should be neither 
forgetting nor giving of aitifidal assistance. 

The sphere in which the man who has the supreme morale 
lives is the transcendent sphere. In another passage Mencius 
said, “ To dwell in the wide house of the world of men, to stand 
in the correct potitioo in it, and to follow the great Way (Tao) 
of it, having obtained one*s amUtion, to practise one's principles 
for the good cf the people; when that ambition is disappointed, 
to practise them alone; when riches and honour cannot make 
one dissipated, when poverty and mean station cannot make 
one swerve, and power and force cannot make one bend ; these 
are Che characteristics of the great man.” {Bk. Ill, B.) If we 
compare tha “ great man ” with the man who has hao jan cArt 
th'i, we can see that the sphere in which the " great man ’* lives 
is not as high as the sphere In which the other Lives. This “ great 
man *’, living as he does in the wide house of the world of men, 
and standing in the correct position in it and practising the great 
Tao of it, cannot be said not Co be a great man. But we still 
cannot say that he is the greatest kind of man. Riches and 
honour do not make him distipated, poverty and mean station 
do not maltc him swerve, power and force do not make him 
bend. Such a man cannot be said not to be strong, but be has 
not got the highest kind of strength. 

The question is what we mean by the greatest kind of man 
and the highest kind of strength. , Whilst the greatness and 

> ThcflUvGhsncleranatbetakaisdW WMOO : (dEhtemth* 
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CONPUCrUS {551-479 B.C.) AND MENCfUS (372-289 S.C.) 2? 

jtrcngili of the “ great man ” is in relation to society, the greatness 
and strength of the man with haojan ekih chH is in relaUon to the 
univenc. The wide house the “ great man ” lives in is that of 
the world of men,; the position he stands in is in the world of 
men ; the Tao he follows is the Tao of the world of men. The 
ehH of the man who has the supreme kind of ch'i (morale), being 
cultivated by righteousness, pervades all Heaven and Earth. 
Here is the difference between the meaning of t'ien hsia (the 
world of man) and Tifn TV (Heaven and Earth or the Universe). 
We can say order the country and bring peace to the world, 
but we cannot say order the country and bring peace to Heaven 
and Earth. We can say as we do in China the world at peace 
or the world in confurion, but we cannot say Heaven and 
Earth at peace or Heaven and Earth in eonfusion. The 
world of men denotes the great whole of man’s society. Heaven 
and Earth denote the great whole of the universe. The sphere 
in which the “ great man ” lives is the moral sph^e, whilst the 
sphere in which the man with hao jm chih thU lives is the 
transcendent sphere. The sphere of the first is limited, the sphere 
of the second, although his body is only seven feet (Chinese) tall, 
is yet one which transcends all limiutions and risa to the infinite. 

Having reached this position, success naturally adds nothing 
to him, neither dees a poverty-stricken dwelling dcuact from 
him ; quite naturally neither can riches and honour make him 
dissipated, nor poverty and mean station make him swerve, nor 
majesty and force make him bend. But these features in him are 
different from what they are in the man living in the moral 
sphere. Chu Hsi said, “The adjective ‘enlightened’ fails to 
describe the haojan cHh eh*i. Once we speak of it, we get the tdea 
of wideness, greatness, endurance and strength, like a ^eat nvtr 
in its' vast on-coming flow. The kind of men whom riches 
honour, poverty and mean station, majesty and force, cannot 
make to swerve or bend, all are on a lower level. They are aot 
to be spoken of in this connection.” {TO Lit, chUan 52.) These 
words of Chu Hsi’s are indeed on a parallel with the ideas 
expressed above. The man who has reached this position may 
be described as being identified with Heaven. Menrius’ words, 
" pervading Heaven and Earth ” and “ above and below along 
with Heaven and Earth flowing on ” (Bk. VI!, A) may be said 
to express the idea of identification with Heaven- 

Thus then, taking what has been said above, we may say 
that the sphere of which Mencius spoke is a higher one than that 
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of which Gonfudus spoke. The Heaven to which Confudus 
refat is Heaven with a niler. He was unable to avoid completely 
a rcligioiis colouring to it His thoughts were just a little pictorial- 
That is why we say that the highest sphere of which he spoke is 
only “ rather like ” the sphere of “ serving Heaven and rqoicing 
in Heaven On the other hand» the sphere of which Menciiu 
spoke may well be said to be the sphere of identification with 
Heaven. We say " may weU be said ”, because we have no 
way of judgii^ the relative height oS abstraction embodied in 
the wori “ Heaven and Barth " in Mendus’ thought. 

Oonfudus and Mendus are the repreenUtives of early Ju 
philosophy. Thus the Ju philosophers in their practical morality 
sought a higher sphere of life, and this tendency was the tendency 
of the later Sujig philosophy. Nevertheless, their inability to 
make a dear distinction between the sphere of the moral life 
and that of the transcendent comes from this tendency. From 
the point of view of “ attaining to the sublime and p^orming 
the common task ”, they did not do justice to the sublime side of 
this criterion. To use Kuo Hsiang's words, they were unable 
** to reach the sphere of abstraction and ferry over into the 
beyond 



CHAPTER n 

THE PHILOSOPHERS YANG GHU AND MO TI 

Mencixid said, “ I know the right and the wrong in what 
people lay, and I am skilful at culiivaring my great morale." 
Rung Sun Ch'ou asked him in what way he knew this, and he 
answered, “ I know what is concealed in flattering statements. 

] know what is the beguilement in licentious statements. I know 
what is the incompatibility in heretical statements. I know where 
the weakness lies in excuses. What people say is born in the 
mind ; the injury thereby done appears in government. The 
words arc spread abroad in government; the injury they do Is 
in public affairs. If a sage should again arise, he would bear out 
my words.” [Bk. II, A.) 

At that time it was the theories of Yang Chu and Mo Ti which 
Mencius regarded as the most insidious and pernicious. He said, 
” The whole world is filled with the sayings of Yang Chu and 
Mo Ti. The doctrines held everywhere, if they are not close to 
those of Yang Chu, are dose to those of Mo Ti. Yang’s principle 
of ’ Each for himself’ amounts to making the sovereign of no 
account. Mo Ti’s principle of ‘ Universal love' amounts to a 
man making his father of no account. To have no father and no 
sovereign is to be a beast of the field.” " Unless these doctrines 
be stopped, Confucius’ doctrines cannot shine forth. These 
pernicious opinions mislead the people and block the way of 
human-heartedness and righteousness.” Also “ I am frightened 
about this and want to protect the doctrines of the sages of tlxe 
past- Reject Yang and Mo, and cast out these depraved ideas, 
so that they have no way to flourish." 

Mencius held that the one great task of his life was to cast out 
Yang and Mo, that his merit in opposing them might be compared 
with (the sage king) Yu’s merit in controlling the floods and 
bringing peace to the world, and Chou Kung dealing with the 
barbarians and driving away the wild beasts so that the people 
were at rest, and Confucius who by his writing of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals put fear into the hearts of anarchy-producing 
ministers and rebellious sons. {Bk. Ul, B.) 

That it was possible for the theories of Yang to stand in the 
way of human-heartedness and righteousness, is quite clear. As 
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we said in Chapicr I, the conicot of>« and ja is for the other 
man whilst Yang Chu proposed the principle offor myself”. 
Mendus said, “ Though he might have benefited the whole 
world by plucking out a single hair, he would not have done it.” 
(^k. VII, A.) Also Han Fd said of Yang “ a man who despised 
things and priaed life ” ; also, “ His ^licy was not to enter a 
city which was in danger, not to remain in the army ; and for 
the great profit of the world he would not pvc a hair from his 
shin.” {Hon Fti Hsin HrtU*. chOan xp.) This despisii^ of 
things and prising of life describe the Yang Chu school. As for 
the remark about the profit of the world and a haxr from his shin 
there are two interpretations. One 1 $ that to get the profit of the 
whole world for himself be would not give up one hair, and this 
illustrates his contempt for things and his value of life. The other 
interpretation is that he would cK>t give up a hair in order to 
profit the whole world, and this iUuscrates hii principle of " all 
for myself”. Whichever interpretation is right, these were the 
two conviedons he had, namely, value life and be all for one’s 
self: convictioos which were quite incompatible with the 
convictions held by the Confudanists, namely ” sacrifice yourself 
to become jn ” and ” give up your life to uphold^' 

Thus Yang Chu’s school was an early form of Taoism. Taoism 
came from recluses. We get a glimpse of such in the Lun Tfl, for 
Confucius met a number c£ them; and since he had the with to 
save the world, they did not approve. According to them, 
Confucius was “ a man who knew that chat cannot be done and 
yet he does it ” (fi*. XIV.) “ Th^ exhorted him saying ‘ Stop, 
stop ! *. Those who take part in governing are in danger ” 
{Bk. XVIIF) ; and “ The world everywhere is in the same disturbed 
condition- Who can change it ? ” {Ihi.) They called themselves 
” the men who shuimed the world ”, and '‘only took care of 
themselves ”. Thus with r^ard to society they had no constructive 
attitude and amongst them there were men who could state their 
line of reasoning, by which they proved the rightness of their 
conduct. These, then, were the early kind of Taoists, and Yang 
Chu was their leader. 

The main tenets which Yang Chu held can be found in outline 
in Loo Tz^y Chuan^ Tzu and the Ls Skih CI‘m In the Lao 

TzS Book there is ” Wluch is dearer, one’s reputation or one’s 
self? Which is the most, one’s self or one’s property ? ” (c. 44). 

^ This book wucpopoaed by 4 group Kfapbn •boui 9J0B.C. It istbe fintbeoh 
io Iil«r4litf< which eon m dated noth oeeuncy to within 4 year or two. 
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This is the same line of reasoning as that of “ despising things and 
valuing life”. lTiX\itCkuang T^iBook (ZangSher^ chapter) it is said, 

** When you do something good, beware of reputation : when you 
do something bad, beware of punishment. To follow the in-between 
road is your consUnt principle. Then you can guard your body, 
nourish your parents, and complete the tale of your yean ” 
(ch- 3)- This also is the same line of reasoning as that 
of despising material things and valuing life. Should a man's 
wickedness reach a certain point, he will come to it that he 
, receives society's reprimand and punishment; and this is not 
in accord with prizing life. But should a man be too good, to 
the point where he obtains a fine reputation, this also is not in 
accord with the principle of valuing life. “ The trees on the 
mountains are their own enemies, the leaping fire the cause of 
iu own quenching- Cinnamon is edible, therefore the cinnamon 
tree is cut down, The Ch‘i oil is useful, therefore the (xcc is 
gashed.” {Chuang Book, ch. 4.) “ The size of the tree 

attracts the wind ” ; this is the harm coming from having great 
ability or a great name. Therefore the man who is skilful at 
nourishing his life does not do too much evil, neither must he do 
coo much good, but just live in between good and evil: as is 
said, ” Follow the in-between road as your constant principle 
This is also the tenor of the chapters on “ Value Yourself”, 
” Life as the Root ”, and “ Prize Life which come in the Lti SMh 
Chun Chiu. 

This is the first step towards the development in the dirccuon 
of the Taoist theories. Men who prize their life need to avoid 
injuring themselvci and should not let other men or other things 
injure them. How is one to do this ? Yang Chu apparently had 

but one method, and the key word was shun ” Shun the 
world,” “Shun being famous,” “Shun being punished": 
altogether make shunning the ulrimate objective. But there is 
no end to the chances and changes in human affairs : harm is 
something that is inescapable. A great part of the Lao Tz&Book 
is a setting forth of general rules governing the changes of thmp 
in the universe. The man who knows these, if he can respond 
to them in conduct, can obtain freedom from injury. This was 
the second development in the Taoist theories. But because 
human affain change endlessly, and amongst th«e the unseen 
complications are too many, Acrefbre the doctrines which arc 
set forth in the L<w Tcfi Book were still unable to guarantee sure 
and certain avoidance of Injury to man. Thus m that book we 
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find words which male a third line of defence r The (^«f 
source of rouble arises from my having a body. When the time 
comes and I have no body, what troubles will there be still 
remaining?’* (c. 13). These are the words of a thoroughly 
understanding man. Chuang Chou followed this up by setting 
up the doctrine of unifying oihen with himself and cqualiiii^ 
life and death. In other words he did not regard profit as profit 
and loss as loss. Thus phydeal harm is not truly injury. This 
was the third stage of devdopment in the Taoist theories. 

These developments in Taoism can be illustrated by quoting 
a passage in the Cfauoif Td Bock where be tells a story. “ Master 
Chuang was walking among the hills when he saw a great tree 
covered with meet luxuriant foliage. A wood-cutter stood by it 
and did not cut it down. Master Chuang asked him bis reason 
and he replied, ‘ It is no use.’ Master Chuang said, ‘ Because 
this tree has no exceptional qualida, it is able to complete its 
allotttd term of yean.’ The Master went away from the hills 
and spent the night in a friend’s house. The friend was accordingly 
delighted and ordered a servant to kill and prepare a goose. The 
servant asked which goose he should kill, the one that cackled or 
the one that did not. His master replied * Kill the one that 
cannot cackle *. The neat day a disdple put the question to the 
Master; * Yesterday the tree oa the mountain was able to 
complete its allotted term because it had no special qualities. 
Now, because it had no special qualities, this goose of ours has 
died. What do you, dr, m^ of tUs ? ’ The Master laughed and 
said, * My way lies between having special qualities and not 
having them, and this being in between seems lo be right, but is 
not. That is why those wfw practise this method are unable to 
avoid trouble completely. If there could be assumption of the 
Tao and its spiritual power and tmmertion In it, this would 
not happen.’ ” (cb. ao.) Also, “Being immersed in the Great 
Ancestor of things, he r^arded other things as things but he was 
not regarded by ocher things as a thing. What is there which can 
trouble him ? ” In this story the first part describes Yang CKu’s 
theory of making life secure and shunning injury, whilst the second 
part illustrates ^uang Chou’s theory in the same connection. 

Having special qualities corresponds to doing something good 
in the sense of the passage quoted above (vtd. Chuang Tzji 
ch. 3); havii^ no special qualities corresponds to doing something 
bad in the same connection. The state t£ beii^ between having 
special qualities and not having them corresponds to the 
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"following tKe in-between path as your constant principle". 
According lo this story, if men cannot take death and life to 
be just one item {and not separate items) and possibility and 
impossibility to be one connected chain " (ch. 5), in our human 
world, no matter in what way we do our best to shun trouble, 
the upshot is that we cannot guarantee any way of entirely 
avoiding it. Whether a man has special qualities or not, or is in 
the in-between condition, there is no guarantee that he will only 
receive good fortune and not receive bad fortune. If you are a 
perfect man, then " whether you are alive or whether you arc 
dead will have no effect on you, and all the more is this so in 
relation to profit and Joss" (^. 2). To have reached this sphere 
of living is really to be able “ to avoid trouble". This then is 
what is described as “ to regard things as things but not be 
regarded by other things as a thing " ; which is to say that the 
men in this kind of sphere arc in regard to everything self- 
propelling and not propelled from without. 

With regard to the man who assumes the Tao and its spiritual 
power and roams freely in it as also “ in the beginning of tMngs ", 
his sphere of living is the transcendent sphere. With regard to 
the man who calculates in relation to having special qualities or 
not having them in order to fly to profit and flee from loss, his 
sphere of living is the utilitarian one. The early Taoisls only 
recognized this sphere: the later Taoists recognized the 
transcendent one. Between the earlier Taoists and the later is 
clearly a thread of development. We may say that the early 
Taoists were selfish ; but in the last resort, their selfishness has 
turned and sacrificed itself j just like a man committing suicide ; 
he has blotted himself out. In this connection, the Buddhist's 
motive in seeking to be liberated from the misery of life and death 
and so becoming a monk, this modve also is a selfish one. The 
outcome, however, for him later is life in the transcendent 
sphere. This is selfishness wiping out selfishness. 

So far as the early Taoists arc concerned, they were selfish. 
Their principle was to encourage selfishness.. They " prized 
life ", Aat is to say, prized thdr own lives; as they put it, " for 
myself.” Therefore their idea was not in accord with the criterion 
of attaining to the sublime. Their sphere of living was the 
udJitarian one and may be said " to have blocked the way to^sn 
and^’ As TzCi Lu said of them, " they want to make themselves 
clean, but they throw into confusion the great relationships of 
life ” {Lun Ta, Bk. XVIII) ; or to use Mencius’ words, “ Yang’s 
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‘ for myself ’ amoiiaCs to having do soverdgn.” “ For myself,” 
is the same as waotiDg Co make myself dean, and “ having no 
sovereign” is the same ats ** throwing into confusion the great 
relationslups of life To use our modem terms, if men are for 
the sake of themselves only, then there is no society. For there 
not to be a society is something impossible to contemplate. 

It is entirely obvious that Yang's theory blocked the way to 
jfti suiiji, because the Confucian emphasis on^ and^’ contained 
an emphasis on ” the other man On the other band, since 
Mo Ti’s universal love really aimed at benefiting others, why 
was it criticised as blocking the way to^ and j>i ? In replying to 
this question it, is necessary to explain how the Gonfucianists and 
Mohists were in some ways basically difTerent. 

Their difference can from several points of view be quite 
easily discerned. The Mohists critici^ the Confudaniits as 
follows : ** The Ju principles ruin the whole of society in four 
ways. They hold that Heaven has no discernment and that 
the spirits of the dead are not really spirits, with the result that 
Heaven and the spirits are not pleased, lius u enough to ruin 
society. Also they insist on elaborate funerals and make mourning 
last a long time, duplicate the coffins, making an inner and an 
outer, and the number of robes for ^e corpse very numerous, 
whilst the funeral processioru are tike the mass removal of a 
population. The three years of weeping, the getting others to 
help him [i.e. the chief motsmer] to stand up, the leaning on a 
stick to enable him to walk, the ear hearing nothing and the 
eye seeiog nothing, this is enough to min society. Also the 
playing of lutes, the singing, the beating of dn^ and the 
practising of music, this is enough to ruin sodety. Also, the view 
that there is fate, that riches and poverty, long life and an untimely 
death, good order and anarchy, and times o( peace and times of 
danger are predetermined, and it is impossible to worsen or 
improve them, so that when those in high places act on this theory 
they do not attend to their administrative duties, and when those 
beneath them act on this theory they do not attend to their 
business : this is enough to ruin society.” Mntg.) 

The idea of fate which the Mohists denounced was not what 
the Confdcianlsts held. They did not beUeve that men's poverty 
and riches and all the other conditions in life were predetermined, 
and that it was impossible to worsen or improve them. When 
Confucius spoke cf “fate”, he may have meant Heaven- 
determined. When Mencius and HsUn Ch'ing spoke of fate, they 
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certainly only meant that there are certain changes in the univene 
through which men pass and which are beyond the limited 
control of man's stren^ j and these are something about which 
man can do nothing. But what the Ju were convinced of was 
that man should do his best while awaiting his lot, not that he 
should stop exerdng himself and be merely dependent on fate. 
None the less, the Mohists were persuaded that what they 
denounced was really what the Coniucianists believed. Apart 
from this point, the issue very much expresses the differences 
between the Confucianists and the Mohists. 

Whether the Mohists were right or wrong we need not 
discuss here, though it should be said that the Mohist criticum 
was limited for the most part to these aspects. For instance, in 
the chapter entitled Anli-Cot^udanim in the Mo 7^i3 Book they 
denounce the Confucianists on these grounds : " They enhance 
the beauty of ritual and music, wherewith they debauch people. 
They lengthen the period of mourning and make weeping 
hypocritical, whereby people deceive their parents. They 
establish a fate and cause people to slip into poverty, whilst they 
themselves live luxuriously. They go counter to the basic industry 
of farming, abandoning their business and doing everything 
lazily." AIm, " those with long life urniot exhaust the learning 
required for their studies, even young men with the vigour of 
youth cannot practise all their ceremonial duties. Even those 
who have amassed wealth cannot afford music. They enhance 
the beauty of wicked arts and thereby lead their sovereign astray. 
They make a great business of music, and thereby debauch the 
innocent people. Their doctrines cannot meet the needs of the age, 
their learning cannot educate the people,” These criticisms arc of 
the same character as those quoted &om the Kung Mong chapter. 

With regard to the Confucianists’ central thought tot jen and 
yi, the Mohists had no criticism to make, for at bottom they also 
were advocates of jVn and yi. Yet it is possible that they did 
criticize the Confucianists and this in three ways. Tzii Hsia’s 
disciples asked Mo Ti whether men of breeding engaged in 
duelling. Mo Ti replied that they did not. The disciples then 
said " Even dogs and pigs fight, why should not a knight engage 
in duelling ? ” Mo Ti said, " What a distressing situation 1 la 
regard to what you say, you are named after T‘uig and Wen,^ 
in regard to what you do, you are illustrated by dogs and pigs. 

> Two of ihe wgC'KDperon wbo built up » cmLired way of living in society. 
CE. R. HO 
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Very distressing ! '* (Xfsg Cfcs.) The inference to be drawn from 
this is that the Mohiscs could say of the Confucianists that their 
speech and their actions did not tally. They might have much 
to say onJiK and ji, but they did not actually put these principles 
into practice. 

Again, the Mohbts said, “ Duke Yeh TxQ Kao asked Chung 
Ni (Coofhdus) about government: ‘ How will the man skilful 
in govenung act ? ’ Chung Ni said, * Those who are skilful in 
governing, cause distant people to come near and old things to 
become new.’ Our Master, Mo, heard about this and said that 
Duke Yeh was not to the point in his question, and Chung Ni 
was not to the point in his answer. Of course, Duke Yeh Imew 
that those who are skiliul in govenung cause distant people to 
come near and old dungs to become new. What he (really) asked 
was bow to do it. Since a man here was isot told what he did 
not know, but was told what be did know, therefore Duke Yeh 
was not to the point in his question. Confucius, also, was not to 
the point in his reply.” (Xtnf Om.) The mfertnee to be drawn 
from this illustration is that the Confudanists could talk about 
jm and^, but they did not know how they should practise 
and jfi. 

Again, the Mohists also said, "Our Master, Mo, asked the 
Ju why they made music. Their reply was,' Music is for music’s 
sake.’ Our Master Mo replied, 'You have not answered my 
question. Now if I ask you why a house is built and you reply 

In winter, to get shelter from the cold, in summer, to gel 
shelter from the heat; and to be the means by which the 
disdnedons of sex are related," you have told me the reason 
for a house. But now, when I a^ you for what reason you make 
mude, you say, “ Music is for music's sake." It is as if you said, 
in answer to the same question about a bouse, that a house is for 
a house’s sake.’ ’’ {Ktmg Mtni.) The inference to be drawn from 
this IS that the Mohists could say the Confudanists that they 
talked about ^ and^ but they did not know the content of 
the ideas, nor did they know the function otja and>. 

In these three passages we have criticisms which were 
possibly made by the Mohists against the Confudanists. When 
we say ‘‘pocibly’’ here, we are not thinking of a theoretical 
p<^bibfy, but that as a matter of frict they did make such 
cntiasms, although the historical evidence is inadequate. 

Thus the Mohist critidsm was not a sutement to the effect 
that j«.and> were wrong, and that the Confudanists must not 
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speak in this way» but to the effect that the Confucianists did not 
know how to put these principles into practice and did not 
know what their content was nor their fiinction. Further, the 
Mohists did not come to doubt whether what the Confudanists 
called jCT and^' were reallyand^*. The basic principle of 
jfn and ^ was what the Mohists approved. Thus, what they 
called “ universal loving of each other was to them the actual 
method of practising indeed the whole content of j>«. Then, 
what they called “ the interchange cf mutual profit ” this was 
to them the actual method of practising righteousness (je): for 
them it was the whole content of righteousness. 

The Confucianists for their part, although they openly stated 
that jfn meant loving men (cf. Lun TU, Bk. XII)^ yet directly 
critidzed the Mohist conviction about universal love. As Mendus 
said, universal love amounted to a man having no father.” 
In this he was undoubtedly referring to the Mohist conviction 
that in loving, there should be no degrees of greater and less love. 
Thus, in the Ktng Chu Chapttr, we find one Wu Ma Tzu telling 
Master Mo that he was different from him, the Master. He 
explained himself as follows : ” I am not able to love universally. 
I love the men of Tsou better than I love the men of Yuch. I love 
Che men of Lu better than I love the men of Tsou. I love the men 
of my own district better than I love the men of Lu. I love the 
members of my own clan better than I love the men of my district. 

I love my parents better than I love the members of my clan. 

I love myself better than I love my parents.” This Wu Ma Tzu 
was a Ju, and he could not love universally because he could not 
avoid making degrees in love. Thus, we see that the important 
thing about “ universal love ” was that it recognized no degrees 
in love. Mencius, in quoting a Mohist called Yi Ghih, said that 
the Mohists recogniz^ no degrees in love, whilst love really 
began with one’s parents. (Bk. ///, A.) Thus one great distinction 
between the two schools was Chat the Mohists affirmed that there 
were no degrees in love and the Confucianists were convinced 
chat there were. 

The representation of Wu Ma Tzii as saying “ I love myself 
better than I love my parenb ”, comes from a Mohist source 
and for the most part is an exaggeration ; for the words do not 
agree with the Confucianist emphasis on filial piety. As to their 
conviction about degrees in love, Mencius ssud, ” The man of 
honour in relation to the lower creatures, feels an affi^tion (at) 
for them, but he has no human-heartedness towards them; 
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in relaciOR to Oie commoD people, he has human-heartedness 
towards them, but no deep Sunily love (ck'iAg) for them. Have 
family love for the family, but human-heartedneas (jai) for the 
people: have Jen for the people, but an aifeetion (a) for the 
lower creatures. {Bk. F/7, A.) He quesdoned whether the Mohist 
Yi Chih really b^eved that men loved their brothers* children 
in the same way as they loved their neaghbours' children. The 
love for a brother's child is naturally much greater. So also with 
parents: a man loves bis father and mother naturally more than 
he loves somebody else's father and mother. And the same 
applies to his own sons and daughters. Tliu does not need to be 
corrected. What must be borne in mind is that while you love 
your parents, other men love their parents as is the case 
with children. Thus, you must remember to arrange for ocher 
men, lo that they are able to love their parents and children. 
Ac the very least, you must not binder them doing so. As Mencius 
said, Treat the aged men in your fomUy as they should be 
treated, and extend this to the aged in other people's families. 
Extend the same treatment to other men's young folk as you give 
Co your own young folk.** As Mencius said of the men of old, 
** They were very able at extending the scope of their activity." 
Also he said, " Further, Heaven has in its ^nging of life to all 
creatures made each come from one stock, whilst Yi Chih makes 
them come from two (i.e. from the man in the street as well as 
bis father). To extend the care o( the aged foom one's own circle 
to the aged outaide it, and the care the young in the same 
fashion, this is the same principle as that in ** tfMg and sfm ", 
and this Is '* the method the method by which Jen is 

practised. 

The practice of and sAv t in foU measure is equivalent 
to the practice of human'heartedneaa ; and there is nothing 
forced about the practice of^ because men have in their original 
endowment “ the mind of commiseration ", the mind which 
cannot bear to sec the suffering of others. and jfu and Jen 
are the development of this to the full. The Confucianists, in 
emphasizing that there were degrees in love, were not refraining 
from loving other men, but were loving their parents to a greater 
d^rec. Confudus himself said, " Jen is loving men," the very 
thing of which the Mohists approved. What they disapproved 
was men loving their parents lo a greater degree. They insisted 
that the love of other men should be on a par with the love of 
* Gt J?. 
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parents, as, for that matter, that the love of parcne should be on 
a par with the love of other men. Whether this meant loving 
one's parent less or lovii^ others more, whatever the outcome, 
degrees of love should not exist. Should this happen, then it 
would not be enough to regard one's parents as one's parents 
only. That is why Mencius said that the Mohiscs' universal love 
meant “ no more father", and that was what he meant by his 
" double stock To recegniae no degrees in love meant, in the 
strict sense, loving every individual equally. According to this, 
then, every individual is himself a stock, As Chu Hsi said, “ With 
no degrees in love, why stop at two stocks ? You might as well 
have a thousand." 

The Mohists might well have said that although they were 
convinced that there were no degrees in love, yet they also believed 
that parents were the beginning of this. To this the Confucianists 
might have replied by asking for what reuon they thought 
parents were the beginning. If the reason for this is that according ’ 
to basic principles you must first love your parents, this is 
equivalent to saying that you love your parents better chan you 
do other men, and this entails that there are degrees of love. 
If because your parents, as a matter of fact, are by your side, 
therefore you must love them above all others, this " must'* has 
a condition attached to it. Suppose your parents are not by 
your side, then it is not necessary that love " will begin with 
parents ’*. That being so, then '* beginning with parents " does 
not help us to get over the difficulty in taking love as having 
no degrees. 

The Mohiit universal love and the Confucianist jkn diffier in 
this fashion. This was pointed out not only by Mencius, but also 
by others after him. Besides this there is in addition another 
even more important difference between the two schools, one to 
which Mencius and the others did not refer. We must now deal 
with it. 

As we have noted, Confucius said ** Jm is loving men ", smd 
the Mohists agreed with him in this ; but if we ask for what 
reason the Jm man loves others, the Mohist and Confucianist 
answers to this question axe different. The Confucianist answer 
was that all men have a mind which cannot bear to see others 
suffer. " If the men of torday see a cMd falling into a well, they 
are all alarmed and in a state of commiseration." {Bk. lit A.) 
Since this sense of commiseration is the bud of jerit when it is 
developed and brought to full measure, the result is thtjen man. 
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The^ m&a woHdzkg from thk b^onu^ m sympathy, cannot 
bear to see a man not in his r^hc place, and therefore he loves 
him does good to him. 

The Mohist answer was that the principle of universal love 
is “ hitting the target of profit for the state, for the hundred clans 
and every person in them They said, “ The business of the 
jm man is the discharge of the necessary duty of benefiting the 
whole world and of removing: the evils in the world ; but the 
question for to-day is which is the greatest of these evils ; and 
the answer is, the atucks made on smail countries by great, the 
upsetting of ^e smaller dam by the larger, the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, the buUyicg of the minority by the majority, 
the deceiving of the simple by the cunning, the arrogant treatment 
of the lower classes by the upper. These are (he great evils in the 
world. Now let us examine the source, as to whether there is 
evidence of social solidarity or of social discrimination. The 
answer cannot but be that there is evidessce of social discrimina¬ 
tion. But then this mutual sodal discrimination, of course, 
gives birth to the great evils in Che world, does it not ? For this 
reason, I am opposed to social discrimination." Also, the man 
who is opposed to anything, has a plan for remedying it" ; 
" therefore our Master Mo said that solidarity is the way to 
remedy discriminadon." {Ckun At Shatif.) This, then, is the 
ground on which Mo Ti based his arguments for teaching people 
universal love. It is the utilitarian argument, the argument to 
which the Confudanists were violently opposed. 

The ground of all the arguments which Che Mohists used wu 
utilitarian. For example, they were convinced that the 
expenditure on funerals should be cut down and the periods of 
mourning reduced. The theoretical basis they adduced for their 
position was as follows : " Elaborate funerals mean the waste of 
wealth, the long periods of mourning mean the holding up of 
ordinary business. To hide away and bury Che wealth which has 
already been produced and to restrict, for a long period, the 
produedoQ of new wealth, all this with the aim of produeix^ 
prosperity, is like forbidding the culdvarion of the fields and 
expecting a harvet” " to do this with a view to getting a 
large population, is like malting a man stab himself in order to 
obtain long life." {Otuk Chung Hsia.) 

The theoretical basis oh which the Confucianists argued for 
elaborate funerals is In an entirely dlflercnt eatery. Meodus 
accused the Mohist Yj CSuh as follows : " The earlier generations 
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had the custom of not burying their parents. When they died, 
they took them and left them in a dry gully. Passing that way 
later, there (they saw) foxes and wild cats eating them, the flies 
and gnats battening on them. The perspiration broke out on 
their foreheads, they turned their eyes away and could not 
look. And this sweat did not break out just to make a show for 
others to sec. Their inmost heart was revealed on their faces, 
and ao they came back and brought basketfuls of earth and 
covered them. If to cover them is really right, then there must 
be a right way for filial sons andjVn men to do this.” {Mtneius^ 
Bk. ///, AS} Elaborate funerals are merely a way of bringing 
peace of mind to people, just as long periods of mourning have 
the same intention.^ There is no nice calculation of the amount 
of profit and so of making the funeral elaborate and the period 
of mourning long. 

The Mohisu discussed the origin of the state and society 
on a utilitarian basis. What they said was, '' In the very early 
days when man first began to live and there was no organization 
of government, in speaking with each other every man had his 
own ideas " ; “ therefore, every man used his own ideas to 
contradict other men’s ideas, with the result that there was 
mutual contradiction. Thus, in the family, fathers and sons and 
elder and younger brothers hated each other: they fell apart 
and could not live in harmony. Everywhere among the clans 
they used water and fire and poison to ill-treat each other to 
such a pitch that although a man had strength to spare he would 
not work for others, although he had materials in danger of 
rotting he would not share them out, whilst good ideas were 
hidden tnd not communicated. The confusion in the world 
was like that among the birds and beasts. The people understood 
that the reason why everywhere there was confusion clearly was 
because there was no one to take the head. The result was that 
they chose the worthiest among them to be a Son of Heaven.” 
{Shm^ Pung Skang.) The origin of the state and of society was 
like this, and therefore the basis of its condnuaixcc was also like 
this, namely, that if the state existed, it was beneficial, and if it 
did not exist, then there was harm. This kind of explanation is a 
utilitarian one. 

The Confucianist explanadon was a different one. Take 
Mencius’ statement: ” Hou Chi taught the people to sow and 
reap so that when the five kinds of grain were ripe, they might 
* Cr. Coofiieius’ reaiArks to Tni We. (P. Y. L.) 
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be nourished. The human way is as follows : If men satisfy their 
hunger and have clothes to wear and live at ease but have no 
good teaching, then they are close to being like the buds and 
beasts. The sage {i.e. Yao] was distressed over this and appointed 
Hsieh as official instructor to leach men the basic relationships of 
life. Father and son should love each other; king and subject 
should be just to each other ; husband and wife should distinguish 
their respective spheres; elder and younger should have a sense 
of precedence ; between ^ends there should be grod-faith.*’ 
{Bk. Ill, A.) The existence of human relationships is the 
distinguishing mark between men and the birds and boasts. 
The state and society take their origin from the existence of these 
human relationshipa, and the reason why they must have them 
is because otherwise they would approach the level of the beasts. 

There is a question which may be raised. The reason why 
the Mohists emphasised univeita! love was because thus they hit 
the ta^ec of profit for state and people Now in Chapter I, 
the statement was made that the Coi^cianists also made public 
utility the content of righteousness. According to this the Mohist 
teaching d universal love may also truly be a teaching of men to 
act righteously. 1$ there any distinction here from the 
Confucianists t 

The question is a good one, and in spite of the Confucianist 
and Mohlsc conclutions given above, we may follow the question 
up and put another question which wilt throw fresh light on the 
difference between Mohism and Confucianism. As has been 
explained, for the Confucianists, the /m man loves men because 
he cannot bear to see others suffer, and in the development of 
this disposition to Che full be becomes a jn man. Now let us go 
a step further. Why should a man develop this disposition ? The 
final Confucianist answer to ihit was that the possession of this 
disposition is the distinguishing mari: between man and the 
beasts. Mendtis said, The difference between man and the 
beasts is a very slight one, and ordinary people lose it: the man 
of honour preserves it." (Bk. IV, B.) which constitutes a 

man a man, i.e. that which distinguishes him from a beast, is 
that, being a man, be must manifest that which constitutes him 
a man. For men to develop their sympathetic disposition, this 
is to actualize that which constitutes a man a man. This is not 
because thereby there may be any benefit accruing. 

The Mohist position was that men must have universal love 
because this was of benefit to the sute and society. Here we 
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follow Up with a question : why should we aim at profiting the 
state and society ? The Mohist final answer was that to obtain 
the benefit of the whole was the best method for obtaining the 
benefit of the individual. They said, “ Men are sure to follow 
on with loving those who love others, sure to follow on with serving 
the interests of those who serve the interests of others. Men are 
sure to follow on with hating those who hate others. Men are 
sure to follow on witli injuring those who injure others.” [Chien 
At Ckmg.) Not only so : according to the Mohist theory, Heaven 
will always reward the man who gives universal love, and so also 
will the spirits and the state. He can indeed get a great quantity 
of reward. As for the man without universal love, Heaven will 
punish him, and so will the spirits and the state. He will suffer 
a great quantity of punishment. Therefore, from the point of 
view of individual profit, to love universally will bring a hundred 
profits and not one injury, not to love universally will bring a 
hundred injuries and not one profit. 

According to the Confucianist distinction between righteous* 
ne« and profit, the man who for his own advantage practises 
universal love does deeds which, strictly speaking, are still 
profit-seeking and not righteous deeds at all. Man must practise 
universal love, because the very act in iuelf is of profit to him. 
To speak like the MohUts is to make the obligation ” in such 
acts one with conditions attached to it, Then acts of universal 
love are acts not done for their own sake. The basic difference 
between Confucianism and Mohism lies just here. We find in the 
iWenriw Book the following statement: “ Sung K‘cng was on the 
way to Gh‘u State. Mencius met him at Shih Chiu and asked 
him why he was going. Sung K'eng replied, ' 1 hear that Ch‘in 
and Ch'u are getting their armed forces together. 1 want to get 
an audience of the king of Ch‘u and stop this. If the king of 
Ch'u is unwilling, then I shall get an audience of the king of 
Ch'in and propose that he stop it. Among the two kings there 
will surely be one who will agree with me.’ Mencius said, ‘ i 
will not aik in detail, I only want to hear the outline of how will 
you persuade them.’ Sung K‘eng said, ‘ I shall tell them of the 
unprofitableness.' Then Mencius said, ‘ Sir, your purpose is a 
great one, but the title you give to it is indefensible/ ” {Bk. VI, B.) 
Mencius might have spoken to the Mohists in the same way. 

According to the criterion which we proposed in the Hsin 
THan Jm, to do an act of univenal love for one’s own advantage 
is an action in accord vrich morality, but is not a moral action. 
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However much the achoa may be io accord with morality, the 
man who docs it u uot living in the moral sphere, but in the 
udlitarian sphere. 

We may say that the Mohuts only spoke of the utilitarian 
sphere. With regard to the criterion we set up, namely 
artainii^ to the sublime but peribrming also the common 
task the Mohist theories wese not in accord with the sublime 
side to Che criterion. 

This is not to say that the sphere in which Mo Ti sind some 
of his followers lived was only that of the utilitarian one. With 
regard to Mo TI himself, it was said of him that if he could benehc 
the world be would do it, in sfute of sufTering from head to heel. 
At the least, the sphere in which be lived was the moral sphere ; 
but those who listened to what he said and who sought their own 
advantage by means of universal love were living in the utilitarian 
sphere. This was the only sphere on which he spoke. 

Neither do we mean that a man must not have universal 
love. If the universal love of the Mohist theories will not do, 
how much more will lack of universal love come short ? This is 
like, the Taoista critidsing the Confucianiscs and saying, ** away 
with jm and abolish jn.*' It was not that they taught men there 
was no need of jtn indji, but that the kind of jtn and ji, if it was 
like chat of the Coofudanists, would not do. That being so, how 
much worse things would be without jtn and jn ! 




CHAPTER III 

THE DIALECTICIANS AND LOGICIANS 


In Chapter I we said that the philosophy of the early 
Confucianists did not reach “ the sphere of the abslracl, nor 
ferry over into the beyond A philosophy which does reach the 
sphere of the abstract cannot avoid referring to what transcends 
shapes and features,^ and the man who ferries himself over into 
the beyond is sure to be a wanderer in the world which transcends 
shapes and features. There must be a philosophy which deals 
with what transcends shapes and features, before there can be 
men who wander in this world. In other words, men must be 
able to reach the sphere of the abstract and be ferried over into 
the beyond before they can reach the highest sphere of living; 
and philosophy must he a reaching of Che sphere of the abstract 
and a ferrying over into the beyond, before it can be in accord 
with the criterion of attaining to the sublime. 

The term “ shapes and features is characteristic of the 
actual. For instance, the big and the small, the square and the 
round, the long and the short, the black and the white, are each 
one class of shapes and features. Anything which is the object 
of experience of any sort, or can be the possible object of 
experience, has shape and feature and, we may rightly say, is 
within chat world. We may also rightly say that everything which 
has shape and feature Is an object or a possible object of an 
experience of some sort. We say “ possible object of experience " 
because man’s power of experiencing or any other creature's 
power of experiencing is limited. The term “ objects of 
experience ” is not adequate to exhaust all the shapes and features 
which exist. For example, what are called the atom and the 
electron In physics arc what neither men can directly sense nor 
what any other creatures with the powen of sensation can directly 
sense. But this docs not come from the atom or the electron being 

* ” ShApea and fcAfuja " is a Uttfsl tnosladon of Or. Fxm^s ChiocK, whiefa, 
it should be noted, u a common teem in Cbiaeee philoeopby. Dao’s iirtt impulse 
wes to nulcte by “ the phenomenalIt may be thought (hat, w " pheaomeaal" 
is antichetical to noumoial this is oorrecL But there is no such andthois in Chinese 
pbiloeophy. Furtber “shapes and feacorea “ has a vivid quality of its own ; and 
who CAD teU whether some uaefiil min of thought may not arise from the Western 
reader being remioded that the world of the MenomenaJ is a world of shapes atd 
featuro ? (E. R. H.) 
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in principle impossible to be tended. Suppcong there were a 
more enhanced s^iadvity in the they could sense the atom 

and the electron, as we sense a cable or a chair. Atoms and 
electrons are, Chen, examples of what we describe as passible 
otjeecs of experience. All objects of experience are what we call 
things.^ Therefore wbat transcends shap^ and features is 
equivalent to the term “ outside Che world ^things 

The expression " transcending shapes and futures does not 
mean the same as the commea expression “ supernatural Take 
religion. Amongst the rchgioos, there are at least some in which 
God is supernatural. That is to say that God is above Nature or 
existed bdbre Nature, and is not governed by Nature*s laws. But, 
on the other hand, God has a personality, has a will, has know- 
ledge, has power. Many qualifying expressions are used to 
qualify him so that God becomes an object or a posdble object of 
experience of some sort This, then, is to say that God has, at any 
rate, features, and that being so, God does not transcend shapes 
and features. 

To transcend shapes and features does not necessarily refer 
to what in the Nsin U HM * is called the abstract “. 
*' Abstract ” is a term in Western philosophy, and represents 
the opposite to concrete. Tbc abstract must necessarily transcend 
shapes and features, but oot all that transcends shapes and 
features is necessarily abstract. For iosiance, the principle of 
*' squareness ” ts abstract smd of course transceods shapes and 
features. There are people who think squareness is square, and 
so (for them) ^uareoess does oot transcend shapes and features. 
Thu opinion is wrong. The principle of squareness is that by 
wM square thi^ are square. If a concrete thing is in accord 
with chat by which square things are square, then it is a square 
thing. As to that by which square thin^ are square, it is not a 
thing at all, and therefore it transcends shape and feature, nor 
can it be in that world. Thus a principle has no xnaterial property. 
We may Intimately say the principle d squareness is neilhe 
square nor not square. In precisely the same case is the principle 
of movement which itself doe not move, or the principle of 
change which itself doe not change. Of the one principle we 
may say that it may neither be called movable nor immovable. 
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of the Other that it may neither be called changeable nor 
unchangeable. 

That which transcends shapes and features is not necessarily 
abstract. For example, in the Hsin Li NsUth what we called ch'i 
(matter in the Aristotelian sense) transcends shapes and features 
but is not abstract, ChH is so because we cannot employ any term 
to qualify it. We cannot say that it is a thing of any sort. And 
this is not because of defects in our knowledge or in our command 
of expression. It is because in principle ckH is neither thinkable 
nor expressible. It transcends shapes and features. Ac the same 
time, it is not a principle. This is to say, it is not that by which 
any class of things becomes a class. For this reason it a 
not abstract. 

In the Hsin Li Hsiith we speak of “ the universe *’ and the 
evolution of the Tao (too l‘i), and both of these transcend 
shapes and features, but they arc not abstract. The universe ii 
the whole of all that is; the evolution of the Tao is the whole of 
all becoming. But both these wholes are unthinkable and 
inexpressible. If they were thought and expressed, then these 
thoughts and expressions would be themselves in the one case 
an existence, in the other case a becoming. This existence " 
and this “becoming*' would not be included In the wholes of 
which they are the thoughu. Therefore the wholes which arc 
thought and expressed are not wholes: they are not the univene 
nor the evolution of the Tao. Since the universe and the evolution 
of the Tao are unthinkable and Inexpresaible^nor can they be 
objects of experience^therefere they transcend shapes and 
features. But universe ” also includes the concrete world, and 
“ evolution of the Tao ” includes all becoming. Therefore they 
are not abstract. 

The univene and fhU are not abstract; neither are they 
concrete. Ch'i is not concrete, because a concrete thing must 
have ksing (quality) and has no quahty. The universe is not 
concrete b^ause in its wholeness it includes the abstract. The 
evolution of the Tao is concrete, but it transcends shapes and 
features. 

The above is an exposition of what we mean by ** transcending 
shapes and features ”. In the history of Chinee philosophy, the 
hrst philosophy really of this kind of transcendence was the 
philosophy of the Logidana (Ming Chia, lit. Name School), the 
title given to the earliest spedalists in logic in the iburth and 
third centuries b.o. 
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The Ming Ghia logidaos followed after the Dialecticians (Pien 
Chi), of whom the greatest leachen were Hui $hih and Kung-sun 
Lung. In the CHa //sHtA ChapUr of the Qa^g Book Kung-sun 

Lung is repr^ented as saying, ** I unified amilaiity and difierence, 
and separated hardness and whiteness, proved the impossible 
as possible, and afiirmed what others denied. 1 controverted the 
knowledge of all the philivophers. I refuted all the arguments 
brought against me.” The T'foi Hsia ChapUr says, Huan 
T*uan anH Kung'SUD Lung belonged to the company of the 
Dialecticians. They threw a deceiving glamour over men's 
minds and altered their ideas. They could confute men's words, 
but they could not convince their minds. Herein lay the weakness 
of the Dialecddans. Yet Hui Shifa ngudtd himself as the ablest 
of talken. ... In reality he simply contradicted people, yet 
wished to have the reputadon of having confuted them. This is 
why he was at odds with everybody.” Ssu-ma T'an said, The 
Logicians made a minute exaoiination of trifling points in 
complicated statements, so that it was impossible for others to 
get back to their own ideas. They considered terms only, and 
lost sight of common sense." (lUtwt of HisUny, Discussion of Six 
SshooU.) These words, some of them purportii^ to be the 
Dialecticians' own words, are actual critidsms made of them 
in classical times and so represent the impression people got 
of them. 

Regarding the ordinary Dialecddans, this criticism is on 
the whole right. These men argued for the sake of arguing. 
Whatever people regarded as so, they deliberately said it was not 
so ; and when everybody thought something was not so, they 
deliberately said that it was so. Thus, arguing as they did for 
the sake of arguing, their arguments had no other purpose except 
victory. As was said, " they regarded confuting people as 
highly reputable." This kind of arguing for the sake oC arguing 
was Indeed caJcmlated to make those who argued with them often 
have so answer to make. It made those who argued with them 
constantly fall into confusion, so that they could not themselves 
know dearly what their ideas were, and so they themselves were 
not certain whether or not there were inconsistendes between 
their own words at different st^es of the argument. This Is 
what was said, ” They threw a glamour over men’s minds and 
altered their ideas," as also what was said about making minute 
examinadon of trifling points in complicated statements and 
making men unable to get back to their own ideas. But kind 
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of ar^ng only temporarily made people unable to find words 
to answer them with ; it did not necessarily make men pleased 
at being overcome by them. This is the weakness spoken 
of, namely that they overcame men’s words, but not their 
minds, 

The aiguments, therefore, conducted by the Dialecddani 
were destructive. When others said East they said West, and 
when others said South they said North. " Their statements were 
at odds with everybody,” but then that was precisely what they 
hoped would happen. They deliberately were different. It did 
not necessarily follow that they themselves could have systematic 
views regarding things, but only that they could argue for the 
sake of arguing, deliberately destroying other people’s views and 
sometimes reducing them to silence. Their arguments 
were not necessarily such as to make men submit to them, nor 
were they necessarily true ; but none the less their arguments 
might make their opponents reflect on their own views. I'his 
did some real good to the opponents. 

What everybody knows is for the most part confined to the 
world of shapes and features. A Dialectician’s attitude to a 
common view was to regard it as not true. From the outset he 
made the not true true and the impossible possible. He, as a 
matter of coune, criticized other people’s views about things. 
The twcnty«one examples dted in the CAaang TcfJ, Una 
CkapUr, of the Dialecticians’ ways of thinking are aU criticisms 
of people’s views about things. According to the current idea, 
fire is hot, the shadow of a Hying bird moves, a white puppy is 
white, a dog is a dog, a sheep is a sheep. The Dialecticians’ 
rgoinder was, fire is not hot, the shadow of a fiying bird does 
not niove, a white puppy is black, and a dog may be a sheep.” 

This kind of critidsm may also be described as a criiicUm of 
the world of shapes and features. If a man caught bold of a 
Dialectician’s hand and put it in the fire, telling him to test 
whether fire was hot or not, although he felt the fire was hot, he 
might still argue that fire was not hot. And the same would 
apply if somebody took him out to look at a white puppy: he 
might still argue that the puppy was black. His criticism of 
common views about things could be developed into a criticism 
of the world of shapes and features. He could not only deliberately 
set up a contrary view to other people’s, he could also do the 
same for the world of shapes and features. All those examples 
died in the THen HsU C/u^ter are explainable in this fashion. 
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To go counter to the woiid shapes and features and to 
cntidze it, provided it is not merely argument for the sake of 
argument, implies that the critic has knowledge about the world 
which transcends shapes and features, and so has a criterion for 
purposes of criddsm. It implies that the roan knows there is 
such a world, fnm the angle of which be makes bis criticism. 
If he has this knowledge, fats statements are not merely 
destructive. The criticism which the ordinary Dialecddans made 
of everybody's views of things, as also their criticism generally of 
the world of shapes and features, was, in the main, argument for 
the sake of argument, and so merely destructive. But the two 
great masters among the Dialecticians, Hui Shih and Kung-sun 
Lung, whom we may call logidans, progressed to the point where 
they had a knowledge about the worid which transcends shapes 
and features. Their arguments were not merely destructive. The 
Taoists were their opponents, but actually they established the 
Taoist philosophy on the foundation which it needed. 

Hui Shlh's theories are given in the Tin Htia Ckapitr under 
ten heads. The first is as fellows : *' the greatest has nothing 
beyond itself and is called the Great One; the smallest has 
nothing within itself and is called the Utcle Ont** Using this 
criterion, from this angle of visioii he might well critidze the 
world of shapes and features and the view that everybody 
had about things. The above two propontiou are what are 
called formal propositions. With reg^ to what is actual, they 
make no assertion. Nor do they say what in the actual world is 
the largest thing, or what is the smallest. The assertion which 
they make is one about what transcends shapes and features. 
To get a fell understanding of the tigoificance of these two 
propositions, we must examine the Clsu HsSth Chapter ih the 
C&MRg Ti& Beck. 

In this chapter we find the following : The River Spirit 
asked the Sea Spirit, * Are we right in seeing our heaven and 
earth as supremely big and the tip of a hair as extremely small ? * 
The Sea Spirit answered, * What men know Is less than what they 
do not know. The period of time in which they are alive is less 
than the period of time in which they are not alive... . How do 
we know that the tip of a hair is the as plus ultra of the small, or 
that heaven and eakh k the ns plus ultra of the big ? W^t 
here is called “ heaven and earth ** is for the most part the 
physical heaven and earth. It is not the universe, nor the “ Great 
One*’. To say that heaven and earth is the biggest of things 
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and the tip of a hair the smallest, is to make an assertion about 
what is actual. These two propositions are what we ^^,11 positive 
propositions, and both may be untrue, because by experience 
only we have no means of drawing; a sound conclusion that heaven 
and earth are the biggest of thlc^ and the tip of a hair the 
smallest. The big and the small things in the world of shapes and 
features are all relatively so. If we call a thing big because it 
is bigger than something else, then among all the things in the 
world nothing is not big. If we call a thing small because it is 
smaller than something else, then among all the tilings in the 
world nothing is not small.*’ (CAw HsUeh.) Everything in com¬ 
parison with something smaller is bigger, and everything in 
comparison with something bigger is smaller. Because of this we 
cannot reach a certain conclusion that the tip of a hair is the w 
pltL$ ultra of smallness and that heaven and earth Is the n$ plus ultra 
of bigness. 

We cannot, by experience, decide which thing is the biggest 
and which thing is the smallest in the world of shapes and features. 
But we can, apart from experience, say what supreme bigness u 
and what supreme smallness is. Supreme bigness, with nothing 
beyond, is ' the great oneness and supreme smallness, with 
nothing within, is ' the small (indivisible) oneness * *'. These 
two propositions belong to the class of formal propositions. 
To be big with nothing bigger is to be absolutely big, and to be 
small, with nothing smaller, is to be absolutely small. Supreme 
bigness can only be supreme bigness, and supreme smallness 
can only be supreme smallness. Being absolute, these qualities 
are unchangeable. To assume the angle of vision of the absolute 
and the unchanging, to use the absolute and the unchangij^ as the 
criterion for looking at the world of shapes and features, is to 
see that the qualities of the things in that world and their 
differences are all relative and liable to change. 

Now let us take the other nine of Hui Shih*s heads. “ The least 
possible thickness may in extent cover a thousand miles.’* This 
states that “ big ’* and “ small *’ are relative. For a thing to be the 
least possible thickness warrants us in calling it small; but the 
area it coven warrants us in also calling it big.* 

“ The heavens are as low as the earth : the mountains are 
on the same level as the manhes.” This states that ** high ” and 
" low *’ are relatively so. The sun at noon is the sun declining : 

* Tq Uie arudeac of the Chioew toi I aniatcooScM that Hui $hib*i Mradcs here 
M ste u&biguous in • way which Dr. Pua; doo sot cUow. (E. k. H.) 
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the creature bore is the creature dyii^.*’ This states that life and 
death are relatively so. “ A great sumtariry diders from a little 
similarity/' This is called small differentiadon. Things are 
compleidy similar and completely different/' This is called the 
great differendadon. This is a statement that similar and 
‘ different * are relative ** The South has no limit but so has 
a limit." This is a statement that limited " and unlimiced *' 
are reladvely so. *' 1 go to the state of Ylleh to>day and arrived 
there yeste^ay." is a statement that present” and 

” past ” are relatively so. “ Connected rings can be separated/' 
This is a statement that ^'construedon” and "destruction” 
are reladve. *' I know the centre the ^^Id r it is North of 
Yen and South of YUeb/* * Tbh is a sutement that “ to be at the 
centre ” and ” to be at the side'' are relative posidons. ” Love all 
things equally: hcaven«and*earth arc one body.” This is a 
statement that the difference between things is not absolute. 
” Things are completely nmttar and completely different/’ " If 
we look at things (rem the point of view of their difference, the 
liver and gall are distinguishable as are the states of Ch’u and 
Yueh. Looking at things from the point of view of their dmilarity, 
all things are one/’ (Te Chmg fb.) This if the conclusion reached 
in criddzing the world of shapes and features, and it is the 
conclusion at which Hui Shih arrived. 

When such a coodusion is reached there is a great step Ibrward 
made in relation to the knowledge of the world which transcends 
shapes and features. At this point there Is not only the knowledge 
of bow there is “ great oneness There is also the knowledge 
of what the great oneness is. ” Love all things equally : heaven- 
and-earth is one body.” This one body is the great oneness. 
Because this one body embraca heaven and earth and all creation, 
it cannot have anything beyond itself. This then is the ” nothing 
beyond ” in the words ” supreme bigness, with nothing beyond 
is the great oneness.” 

Kung-sun Lung also diKOvered a criterion and angle of vision 
from which he could crieiciae the world of shapes and features or 
the views held by everybody about thiogs. He discovered what 
in Western philosophy is called the ” univeiYal ”. The actual 
term he used was ” tkh ” (literally “ a finger ” or ” pointer ”). 
Two explanations may be given why he used ” efah ” to denote 
universal!. Cfah is what a name indicates ; that is, to speak from 

^ Ytt WB> dv foTtberaMn oonbon tad YOeb tbe fiirtbernic«i •outben 
Ate. (£. R..H.) 
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one aspect, what a name indicates is a particular. Thus Kung* 
sun Lung said, ** A name is what designates an actuality.*’ 
(Ming Shih Lun.) An actuality is a particular. But, from another 
aspect, what a name indicates is a universal. For example, the 
name horse ” can indicate this or that concrete horse, but it 
can also indicate Che universal of horseness. Also the term 
“ white ” may indicate this or that white thing, but it can also 
indicate the universal of whiteness.^ Thus Kung-sun Lung 
argued that “ a white horse is not a horse ”, and that ” hardness 
and whiteness are unrelated” and in these **pni m** (white 
horse), “mu” (horse), “cAjVn” (hard or haidncss), ''pat" 
(white or whiteness) indicate the universal. A universal is what 
a name (term) indicates. Thus he uses chih to denote a universal. 

Perhaps we may also say that chih (a iinger) and cMh (an idea 
or concept) are interchangeable.* According to this explanatioo, 
when Kung-sun Lung mentions ehih (huger) the mearung is 
really that of " concept ” or “ idea ” in Western philology. 
This ” idea ” is not the subjective idea but the objective, the 
platonic idea. 

The main proposition in Kung-sun Lung’s Discussion on a 
Whils Horse is, “ A white horse is not a liorse,” The argument 
with which he proves this proposition may be analysed as having 
three points, as follows. 

Tiie first point is, '* The word horse denotes a shape, die word 
white denotes a colour. That which denotes colour does not 
denote shape. Therefore, I say that a white horse Is not a horse.” 
This, then, is to speak about the intention of the term ” horse ” 
and the term "white The intention of the one term is the 
shape of horses, whilst the intention of the other term is one kind 
of colour. The intention of the term " white horse ” is a horse's 
shape, plus a colour. The intention of each of the three terms is 
different, Therefore a white hone is not a horse. 

The second point is, " When a horse is required, a yellow 
horse or a black one may be brought forward. . .. Therefore the 
same yellow horse or black horse can respond to a call for a 
horse, but cannot respond to a call for a white horse. By this 
means it is demonstrated clearly that a white horse Is not a 
horse.” Also " the word horse neither excludes nor includo 

* Qiinwc for" white ”, (he adjective, and “ whiteoeai ” ia the character 
—(B, R. HO 

* lb Ssi>ma Tan’s .Dunum of Si* JMeoir we find the expressioa importaat 
OUft This cAih is vmrtCQ like sAifi (Anger). iMt what be oucunee is ifaportani 
coocepQ or meanings. (£. R. H.) 
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colour. Therefore yellow ones and black ooes may respond to it. 
But the term ** white horse ” both includes and excludes colour. 
Yellow and black horses axe all excluded because of their colour. 
Therefore only a while horse can fit the requirements. That which 
does not exclude is not that which excludes. Therefore I say that 
a white hone is not a horse.'* Here then the reference is to the 
extension of the terms *' hone and “ white horse *\ The 
extension d " horse ’* iocludea all hones. The extension of tlie 
term " white horse *’ includes only white hones. Hence Kung:-sun 
Lung’s illustration of a Twan wanting just a horse and a yellow or 
black hone fitting the requiretnenla and so forth. Since the 
extensions of the two terms “horse” and “white horse” are 
different, it follows that “ a white hone is not a horse 

The third point is, “ Horses certainly have colour. Therefore 
there are white horses. Suppose there is a hone without colour, 
then we have a bc«se u such. How then can we get a while 
horse (at the sane time) ? Therefore a white horse is not a hone. 
A white hone is * horse * plus ' white *; * horse ’ plus ' white ’ 
ii not * horse *. Therefore I say that a white horse is not a horse.” 
The reference here, then, is to the universal, “ honeness", the 
uni venal, “ whiteness ” and the universal, “ white-honeness 
The univenal horseness u the essendal attribute of all horses, 
and this attribute contains no particular colour. It only equals 
the horse as such. The univenal “ white-horseness ” then equals 
the attribute which all horses have in common, plus the attribute 
of whiteness. Hence the emduBon “ a white hone is not 
a horse 

Not only is it true that a white horse is not a horse, but also 
that it is not white. In the Disatuum m tht WhiU Horn it is said, 
“ The word ‘ white * does not specify toW is white; to forget 
that is permissible. But the words ' white horse ’, in mentioning 
the white, specify what is white.” What is there specified as 
while, is not the univenal whiteness. The white colour which is 
seen in this or that white olject is a specified, concrete white. 
The word “ speafied ” has the meaning of determined. 
The white colour which si seen in this whice thing is determined 
by this white thing. The univenal *' whiteness ” may be stated 
to be “ whitenes ” as such, and it is not what is determined as 
that white thii^ or this white thing. It is whiteness unspecified. 
This meaning is what ordinary people do not take into account. 
The fact that they are not concerned with an unspecified whiteness 
has no visibk consequence in their daily life ; as was said, “ to 
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forget is permissible. ” But the white colour which is specified in 
white objects is not unspecified whiteness. Since the white colour 
in a white horse is the while as specified, the specified concrete 
white is not whiteness. Therefore a white horse is not white. 

Kung-sun Lung also had a Diseusficn of Hardmss and WaUruss. 
The main proposition there is “ Divorce hardness and whiteness 
The arguments which he used to prove his proposition have two 
points. We take them in the order of the text. 

The first point is as follows in the dialogue. “ h it right to 
have three, viz. hard, white, and stone ? ” The answer is that it is 
not right. “ Is it right to have two ? The answer is that it is 
right- “ How is that ? " The answer is, “ To have white colour 
without a hard surface gives a total of two. To have a hard 
surface without a white colour gives a total of two. Seeing docs 
not give us what is hard but what ia white, and there is no 
hardness about it. Touching does not give us what is white but 
what is hard, and there li no whiteness about it. -. . Cur getting 
of this white (colour in the stone) and our getting of the hard 
(surface in the stone), depend on our perceiving or our not 
perceiving. To perceive ^ and not to perceive are entirely 
divorced from each other. The one does not infiltrate into the 
other, with the result that they arc completely divorced from 
each other, To be divorced, equals to be concealed.This is 
the epistemological proof that the hard and the white are divorced 
from each other, i.e. are in separate categories. To illustrate: 
here we have a hard, white stone. If we use our eyes, we only 
get what is white ; we only get a white stone. If we use our 
hands, we only get what is haid ; we only get a hard stone. 
While we are sensing that the object is white, wc cannot sense 
that it is hard ; and while we are sensing that the object is hard, 
we cannot sense that it is white. This is what ia meant by 
depending on our perceiving or our not perceiving Also, we 
sec from this that to perceive and not to perceive are entirely 
divorced”. So then, speaking epistemologically, there is only a 
hard stone here, there is only a white stone here : there is no 
hard, white stone here. Therefore, it is wrong to make a total 
of three from “ hard ”, “ white ” and “ stone But it is right to 
make a total of two. Hard ” plus “ atone *' equals two, and 
white ** plus “ stone ” also equals two. And this fits in with the 
statement “ the one does not infiltrate into the other, and there¬ 
fore they are completely divorced This “ not Infiltrating into 

• UfiCf YC YUeh’i ttfftifti emendation, adding cfaai to peroeivc. (F. V. L.) 
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tbe other '* is equivalent to saying that there is no whiteness in 
hardness, and there is no hardness in whiteness. 

The second pciiit in the text is as follows. " Supposing a 
statement that some things arc white, there is no what 

thizigs are white: supposing a statement that some things are 
hard, there is no spedlying what things are hard. What is not 
specified is what is common to all white things and hard things 
respectively, so bow can what is unspecified be in the stone ? ^ 
Hardness does not require to be incorporated in a stone for it 
to be hardness, but it is common to all hard things. It is not 
incorporation which makes hardness hardness. Hardness is of 
necessity hardness. Hardness is not the hardening of any stone 
or things, but is hardness itself. There is no such hardness in 
the world (of sense experience ); and so hardness lies concealed 
(irom the world, i.e. does not bebng to that world). If whiteness 
cannot be whiteness in itself, how can it make other objects 
white ? Assuming that whiteness is necessarily white, then it is 
white, even though it does not make otjects white. The same 
appUes to yellowness and bladmess. There may not be any 
stones at all. What need is there of a bard and white stone ? 
Therefore (these qualities) are divorced. This b the reason why 
they are so." 

Thb b the metaphyrical proof that hardness and whiteness 
are divorced from the stone. The universal hardness" is 
unspecified, and the same i$ the case with the universal 
“ whiteness The unspecified whiteness and the unspecified 
hardness are manifested respectively in all white things or all 
hard things. How can these be said to be in a stone? The 
manifestation of hardness b not necessarily in a hard stone. It 
can be manifested in any bard object Even if there u nothing 
which is bard, hardness b still hardness. If, in all the wrorld, there 
were no bard stones or hard objects at ail, then, in spite of 
hardness being of necestiry hardness, it u not manifested. As was 
said, “ it lies concealed.” Unspecified whiteness must be 
whiteness in itself; because, supposing a whiteness which could 
not be whiteness in itself, bow could it make stones other 
objects white ? If whiteness <‘an be whiteness in itself, then it b 
not necessary for it to depend on anything else, but it is whiteness 
in itself. It b the same with yeOow and black and all the colours. 
There might be no stone, and whiteness would still be whiteness. 
Why must it depend on a hard, white stone ? The conclusion, 

• RmmHm g dm M M Qi'n U'a n^fenicfi. (F. Y. L) 
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obviously, is that hardness and whiteness are in a sq>arate 
category from the stone. 

KuQg*^un Lung also wrote a Disetission on Ckih {UHiursals) end 
TTtings. His main proposition there was, ** There arc no things 
which do not entail universals, but a universal is not universal.” 
Thus things and univeitals are opposites. He also said, " Heaven* 
and-Earth and what it brings into existence are things. A thing is 
no more than a thing (i.e. a concrete actuality). It is also no 
less than a concrete actuality. It has a position.’^ {MingShikLwi.) 
To use the terminology of Western philosophy, things are 
particulan, having position in space and time. A cfdh is a 
univenal, a thing is a particular. A thing may be analysed into a 
number of universals. It ia a number of universals put together. 
But a universal cannot be split up into a number of universals. 
Therefore, as was said, “ There are no things which are not 
universals. but a universal is not universal.” Examine a universal 
and it Is but one universal. Each universal is separate from any 
other. This is what is said in Kui^^sun Lung's “ In the world 
each Stands alone and is true.” (CJun Pai Lun.) 

Thus Kung-aun Lung discovers a world which transcends 
shapes and features. All universals indicated by names are in 
the transcendent world, though not all the universals In that 
world have names to indicate them. In that world hardness is 
hardness, whiteness is whiteness, horse-ness is horse-neis and 
whice-hone^neis is white-horae*ncss, in every case ” each standing 
alone and being true The hardness in that world is not the 
specihed bard, as also the whiteness is not the specified white: 
although if this hardness and whiteness are not actually thus 
specified they are not manifested. By this is meant that they are 
not in the world of shapes and features. As the Chiai Pd Lun has 
it, ” Hardness is not the hard-in-any-stone-or-thing but it is 
hardness in itself. There is no such hardness in the world (of 
sense experience) ; and so hardness lies concealed.” The 
hardness which Is not the hard*in-stone$-and-things is the 
hardness which is not specified. Supposing, in the world of 
shapes and features, there are no concrete hard things, we never* 
theless cannot say that there is ru> hardness. As was said, 
” hardness lies concealed.” In this transcendent world there lie 
concealed the universals which subsist. This, then, is what the 
Sung Goniucianists described as ” intangible, unmamfesCed, yet 
with a myriad symbols in due array Here, ” intangible, 
unmani&sted ” refers to the world transcending shapes and 
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features, and ** a mymd symbols ** refers to everything being 
there that must be there. 

This is the contribudon which the LogiciaDs made to Chinese 
philosophy. From criddzmg shapes and features they reached 
out to something beyond them. Hui Shib, starting with ** Heaven- 
and-£arth as one body drew the moral that all things should 
be loved equally. Kung-sun Lung wished to extend this 
argument to making right the correspondence between names and 
actualities, so as to transform the w^d.** (.Ttug-noi Ltag T^, CM 
Pu CkapUr.) They regarded themselves as also speakii^ about 

sageness within and Idogliness withoutNone the Ics, we 
may say that they did not make full use of their knowledge in 
relation to what transcends shapes and features, with a view to 
obtaining a corresponding lytpnn^r of life. 

The Taoists were opposed to the Logiciaas. Their opposidon 
was one of going beyond them, not an opposidon on the same 
level. The authors of the ^ ^ and Hribi 7eil opposed the 

Logicians, and their opposidon was on the same level. The TaoUcs, 
having passed through the stage of criticism m relation to the 
world of shapes and features, went beyond the Logicians. In 
doing this, they attained to ti» subtime sphere of living. In this 
connection, the utility of the L^idani' critidstn was like what 
was descriM as Ol'dan tH ” (a trap for trapping fish and a trap 
for catching rabbiu), the saying being that “ after the fish and the 
rabbits are caught, the traps can be forgotten.*' {Chmg T^i 
Bock.) " When the rabbits are dead, the dogs can be cooked j 
when the birds are shot, the bow can be stored away.*’ To 
destroy the bridge after crossing the river" may be highly 
immoral, but in philosophixing, if we do not apply this method, 
we fail to reach the sublime. 

* Thii if 4 put eftbc Ta Bmk quhe 4inkict fron «be otbv pwo. 
ptn ibf tattor tuthoi) uke* Hue wnh the Lcvinm. (K. It iL) 
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LAO TZtr AND CHUANG TZO 

5$u-ma T'ixi (died no sx.) said, “The Logiciam only 
aetOed terms and so lost common sense/* As for that, aU 
philosophy involves the loss of common sense, because the ordinary 
people, in their knowledge, are limited by shapes and features 
and the highest aim of philosophy is to discover what transcends 
shapes and features. Ic has to deal with this before it can be in 
accord with a transcendental criterion. Most people cannot use 
abstract thinking, whilst philosophy is entirely concerned with 
the use of such. To use the term of the Nsin Li HsiUh, abstract 
thinking is pure thought {shih)^ it is not pictorial thought {ksiaig). 
Most men only manage to have pictorial thought, i.e. mental 
images; they cannot rise to pure thought. And so, looking at 
philosophy the viewpoint of pictorial thought, it is some¬ 
thing which “ loses common sense **. In the Zta? TzS Book there 
are the words, “ The high type of gentleman hears the Tao and 
Hts himself to practise it; the middling type hears the Tao and is 
as if he bad it and as if he had it not; the low type hears the 
Tao and laughs loudly at it. If he did not laugh, the Tao would 
not suffice to be the Tao *' (c. 41). We may say the same about 
philosophy. 

Then with regard to settling terms, although we cannot agree 
with the prevalent opinion that the Logicians* business was to 
settle terms, yet their thoughts and their arguments did all start 
with terms. Kung-sun Lung was specialiy so. Most men’s 
knowledge is restricted to shapes and features, and shapes and 
features are what Logicians call the actual. That is all that most 
men know, namely the actual \ chat is all they pay attention to; 
they do not pay attention to names. logicians do pay attention 
to names. Although they do not necessarily know what Kung-sun 
Lung knew about the universals indicated by names, they still 
are interested in names. What they talk about is what is nameable. 
In the history of philosophy Chose philosophers called nominalists 
have held that only the actual is real and that names are but 
empty names. The thoughts of these nominalists, althoi^ nearer 
to common knowledge, are yet on a higher level than the thought 
of ordinary people. Most people, seeing the actual, have no 
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difficulty in exprcsong it; and> although they use names for it, 
(hey are not coosdous that names are names. With regard to 
thoi^hts about names, they all come from thoughts about 
thoughts, or from lefiection on thought as such. Hence it makes 
no difference whether they are according to the nominalist theory 
or according to Kung-sun Lung : all thoughts dealing vdth 
names are on a higher level than the plain man's thoughts. 

In the last chapter, we said that the Tawts had the same 
experiences as the Logicians, but bad risen above them. Their 
thoughts were on a higher levd. Thus, with regard to criticism 
of shapes and features, whereas the Lo^dans talked only of the 
nameable, the TaoUts went a step ffirtber and spoke of the 
unnameable. .The unnameable stands in contrast to the nameable, 
and the iact that they had something in contrast to the nameable 
shows the extent to which they went further than the Logidaiu. 

In the first chapter of the Lea we find The Tao 

that can be compri^ in words is not the abiding Tao ; the names 
that can be named are not unchangeable names. The unnstmeable 
is the beginning of heaven and earth ; the nameable is the 
* mother of all things V’ Again, in Copter gs, The Tao 
abides unchanging, nameless, the Uncarved Block.>... Once the 
block is carved, there are names." And again, in Chapter 41, 
" The Tao lying hid, nameless." In the CMmg TeS there is 
" In the very beginning there was non-being, and non*being had 
no name." (Pisa Ti In the Taoist system, being and 

non«being are opposites, the nameable and the unnameable are 
opposites. These two, in reality, are one opposite ; and what zi 
spoken of as non-being and being is really a short name for the 
unnameable and the nameable.’ The unnameable is the 
beginning of heaven a nd earth i the nameable ia the ** mother 
of all things ". There is an alternative reading of this passage, 
namely " non-beiag is the name for the b^iinning of heaven and 
earth ; being is the name for the mother of all things." These 
two ways of reading the passage do not make any real difference. 
In the Taoist system, the Tao was designated as um, non-being ; 
heaven earth and all creadon as^, being. To say that tlie 
Tao was called " non-belDg " is to say “ the Tao is the uncarved 
block of the uonacneable ", that it" lies hid, namelessTo speak 
of heaven and earth and all things as things which arc designated 

* " UftCtfred Bbck " ii Mr. Anbur W«ky*9 •Awnble e>ajI»rtoe of '>'9 b h)t 

77 k in Pmv. (£. R. R) 

* 'In ^ nimnhlf ■ ym and uooaiMnbie Mt ecMf. aju and 

aoB'Sdng a*. (E. R. H.) 
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» bdag, ii to say that they have names ; heaven the name 
“ heaven ”, earth Ae name “ earth *’* and this kind or the other 
kind, the name of “ this kind ” and “ the other kind There is 
heaven, there is the name " heaven ”, and so also with earth and 
this and that kind of thing. As was said, “ once the block is 
carved, there arc names.” The Tao is unnameable, but it is chat 
by which the nameablc comes to be. This is why it is said, The 
unnameable was the beginning of heaven and earth ; the 
nameablc vras the mother of all things.” 

“ The Tao is abiding, unnameable, the Uncarved Block.” 
Since it is unnameable, therefore it cannot be comprised in 
words, but having to designate it, we say “ the Tao ”, that is, 
we give it a name which is not a name. " From the past to the 
present, its name has not ceased to be, having its visualization of 
aii beginnings *' (c. ax). The Tao is that by which anything and 
everything comes to be ; therefore its name does not cease to 
be. A name that does not cease to be is an abiding name. An 
abiding name is in reality a name which is not a name, one which 
it is impossible to make a name. This is why it is said ” if a name 
can be named, it is not an abiding name 

” The unnameable was the beginning of heaven and earth.” 
This proposition is only a formal one, not a positive one. It does 
not give any infonnation about facts t with regard to the actual 
it makes no assertion. The Taoisti thought that since there were 
all things, there must be something whereby all things came to be. 
This something cannot be named, and for that reason it is called 
the Tao. The idea of Tao is a formal idea, not a positive one. It 
only asseru that there is something whereby all thixkgs come to 
be, What that something is, it does not assert. Nevertheless, it 
does assert that this something, whereby all things come to be, 
is not in the same category as all things. For “ all things ” means 
the sum total of things, and if the Tao is in the same category as 
these thills, then it is not that whereby the sum total of things 
comes to be, because then the words “ sum total ” would include 
the Tao xtsdf. In the Chuang Tz^ Book there is the statement 
'• That which makes things to be things is not a thing.” 
(Chapter J i.) The Tao is that which makes things to be thii^ ; 
therefore it is of necessity not a thing. ^ Every kind of thing has a 

' 0/ coune ia Lw we find the slAWreent Tm e/^ cwi uv, of (be 

turural trin*l»two is " The Tso « a thing But it U inconceivable that the author 
ineant ** " ber« hi the same eaugory as all thi^ In creation, or indeed uy 

•Mt^thiogin the o^iuuY*e<ueot the term. Such things all bdons to the naaeable. 
The passage, therefore, is to be taken as In the case of the Tao (F. Y. L.) 
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name. The Tao is not anythiog o€ that sort. Therefore It is the 
Uncarved Block without a nam^ *' If an uncarved block is 
split up into fragments, then it becomes utensils.*’ (Zee Tzi 
Book, c. 28.) Utensils are oameable, have beii^ r the Tao is 
unnameable, is oon‘beang. 

The fact that alJ things have being involves something 
having being first of all. By the words “ first of all is> not meant 
first in point of time, but first in the logical sense. For instance, 
vre speak of a certain species of animal coming first, for example 
apes, and afrerwards there being men. Here fiitc *' means in 
point of time. If, however, we say that first there must be animals 
before there are men, the word ’’fint” is in the logical sense. 
The existence of men implies the existence of animals. The 
heavens and the earth and all creatures all have being ; therefore 
the existence of the heavens and the earth and all creatxires 
implies the bong of being. Since that is so, therefore being is 
something which stands first of all. “ All the creatures under 
heaven come into being from being; and being comes into being 
from hOQ-being.” (Lao Book, c. 40.) Thu does not neceuarily 
mean that there was a tune when there was only non*bdng and 
nothing, and that then there came a tiine when being came into 
being from non-beiog. It only means that if we analyse the 
existence of the heavens and the earth and all creatures, then we 
see that there must first be being before there can be bdnga such 
as the heavens and the earth and all creatures. Therefore, 
speak^logicaUy, being is something which stands first of all. The 
meaning of' 'first ” here is not first in poi nt of tunc, and the meaning 
of " bei^ ” is not being in point of actuality. From the point of 
view of actual existences, there cannot be being but only beings. 

Speaking of " being ** as distinct from beings, there can only 
be one " being In the Lao Book thm is also the statement, 
" The Tao produces one, one produces two, two produces three, 
^ee produces creation ** (c, 42). The " «ic ” referred to here 
is “ being Then there is the Tao plus " being ” ; the total 
‘ii two. There is one, plus this total of two ; the total is three. 
These " one ” and “ nvo ** and " three ” arc all formal ideas. 
There is no aesertion as to what " one ” is, or what " two ” is 
or what “ three ” is. 

These Taoist ideas with whkb we have been dealing may well 
be described as “the settling ot terms and so losing common 
sense.” Indeed, in this respect the effect which the Logicians 
bad on the Taoists is very dear. 
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“ The Tao,” “ non-being,*’ “ being,” one,” these are not 
any sort of therefore they transcend shapes and features. 
The ChuAng 7 "^ Book, T*im Hsia ChapUr, says of Kuan Yin and 
Lao Tan that “ for building up (their system of thought) they 
used invariability, non-being and being. For the leading idea 
they used supreme oneness “ Supreme oneness,’* this is the 
Tao. As also is said in the Chuang Book, “ In the great 
beginning, there was non-being, and this non-being had no 
name : it Is that from which oneness originated. There was 
oneness, but it had not yet form.” The Tao is that from which 
oneness came to be, i.e. ** the Tao brought oneness into being 
Since it did that, it is the supreme oneness {T*ai Tt).^ 

“ Chang,** which has been translated “ abiding ” or 
” invariable ”, is the opposite to changing. Things are changing 
things ; the Tao does not change. That is why it may be spoken 
of as ” the invariable or abiding Tao The law, according to 
which things change, is sui unchanging law. Therefore, in the 
Lcn Tii Boak, this law is constantly referred to in that way. For 
instance, ” the conquest of the world comes invariably from doing 
nothing" (c. 48). “The way the people do their business is 
invariably to spoil it just at the point of completing it” (c. 64). 
“ The Tao of Heaven has no favourites: it is invariably given 
to good men ” (c. yg). The invariability of law is like that: 
as we say, a law of nature.” 

In a law of nature, the fundamental principle ss what we 
find expressed in Chapter XL : “A complete revening is the 
movement of the Tao,” If the quality of a thing has developed 
to its highest pitch, then that quality inevitably changes and 
becomes its opposite. That is what /an (complete reversing) 
signllies. In the Lao Tgii Book, we find ” To be supreme means 
to go away from, to go away from means to get further and 
further, to get further and further means to revert back ” (c. 25). 

This is one of the basic meanings in the philosophy of the 
Lao Tzi Book. There are many statements in this book which 
are not easy to comprehend, but once we have comprehended 
this basic idea, then the other difficulties are more easily overcome. 

Since “reversing” is the characteristic movement of the 
Tao, therefore ” it is upon calamity that happiness leans, upon 
happiness that calamity rests. . . . The normal turns round and 

> TbU “ i'si " (supreme) ii the I'ai fouod la the titles ** Htmt " (emperor 

above the ei op w or, i.e. the anperer's father. “ ffimg Han" (the ercpexor'i 
mother), " ho f'ei jeft *' (muter above muter), to that Td Ti meaoi to aie tb rn g 
hi^bo ju»t " oat (P. Y. L.) 
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hccoma the abzioruiftl; goodness rums rovind and becomes 
wickedness " (c. 58). Because this is so, “ the twisted wiU become 
whole, the crooked will grow sira^ht, the low ground will be 
filled with water, the ruined will sUit afresh, those with Uttle 
will acquire, those with much will be led astray ** (c. 22). ^d 
because that is so, " a hurricane never lasts the whole momiDg, 
nor a rainstorm the whole day ’* (c. 25). And because that is 
80, " He who by the Tao help* a ruler of men, does not war down 
the world by force of arms, for such things invite reprisals ” 
(c. 30). Because that js 80, “ Is not the Tao of Heaven like the 
stretching <rf“a bow ? ‘ What is high becomes low, and what is 
low becomes high. From tboec who have too much, the Tao 
takes away, and for those who are inadequately supplied, it 
incxeaici ihdr store*' (c. 77). And because ihU is so, “ The 
most yielding th i«g in the world (i.e. water) masten the most 
unyielding (c. 43), and Nothing in the world is more yielding 
than water, but when it attach things which are hard and 
resistant, there is nothing more overpowering *' (c. 78). And 
just because this is so, ** Diminish a thing, and it will increase ; 
increase a thing, and it will diminish ** (c. 4a). Now, the genera) 
law which governs all these changes is what the Tzi Bock 
sett forth in detail. In dmng this, it is not deliberately making 
fantastic and paradoxical theories, although among the mass 
of men there are a number who r^[ard them as such. This is 
why it is said mtht Lao Tzi Book ** true words appear to be the 
direct reverse (c^what they are) ** (c. 78], and why it is said, 
** the low type of gentleman, on hearing the Tao, laughs loudly 
at it; if he did not laugh, it would not suffice to be the Tao *’ 
(c- 4*)* 

This is what is referred to under the term "invariable". 
" To know the invariable me* having illumination : not to 
know the invariable and to do blindly is to come to disaster ’* 
(c. 16). The ChuoHg Tzi Book, Tim Htia Chapter t says of Kuan 
Yin and Lao Xz£, "they made weakness and humility their 
outwud expressum . . . they were aware of the masculine, but 
they maintained the feminine . . . they were conscious of good 
repute, but also no repute." The reason why they 

were so is because, according to " the Invariable " described 
above, to maintain the feminine is the true means for findii^ 

* T%e bow whm at cot b M Wbea it u Mrelebed k h 

the fe v tOB Hocc tbc f^ ^ *^****"" <£ iCDiaice with the lucCMdiDS 

OK. {B. R. H.) 
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(he ma5cullne> to maintain no repute is the (rue means for 
avoiding real disgrace. This ii the method the author of the 
I/u T^i Book discovered for making life whole and shunning 
injury. 

Tlie influence which the Logicians had on Chuang Chou is 
very clear. On many points, Chuang Chou was the continuation 
of Hui Shih. In Chapter 3, we gave a short explanation of 
Hui 5 hih*s Ten Points. Because the T^un Hsio Chapur account is 
too much in ouclinoi we cannot be entirely certain that Kui 
Shih’s original meaning wai really as described. On the other 
hand, we are able to say with more confidence about the first 
stages of reasoning in the Ch'i Wu Lun ChapUr {Chuang Tz 6 Book) 
that it belongs to the class of reasoning which Hui Shih practised. 

At this stage the distinctions wluch ordinary people make 
between things in the world of shapes and features are pointed 
out as relative distinctions. From these distinctions are built 
up men’s views of the world of shapes and features ; and these 
views are shown to disagree in ten thousand ways : what the 
CkH Wu Lun ChaptoT describes as " a myriad hollow roarings from 
the blowing of the wind 

Amongst the views which most attracted people’s attention at 
the time were the Confucianist and the Mohist. So also the 
controversy which most attracted attention was that between 
these two schools. The Ch*i Wu Lun Chapter says, " How is it that 
the Tao is so obscured that we have truth and error ? How is it 
that speech is so obscured that we have (a statement) both 
aflinned and denied ? How can the Tao leave (us) and cease 
to exist (for us) ? How can statements continue to be made and 
be utterly fallacious ? The Tao is obscured by narrow conclusions 
(about it). Statements are obscured by the embroideries (added 
to them). The result is the aflirmationa and denials of the 
Confucianists and Mohiscs, the one school regarding as right 
what the other regards as wrong, and as wrong what the other 
regards as right.’* And again, “ The Tao has no limit: words 
arc not unchanging.” The Tao is not confined to being one 
thing : therefore it has no limit. The whole of the truth requires 
stating from many aspects ; therefore statemenu are made from 
many points of view, and therefore are continually subject to 
change. This is how there is the question, " How can the Tao 
leave (us) and cease to be (with u$) and how can statements 
condnue (0 be made and be utterly fallacious ? ’* 

If we realize this, then we know that statements from every 
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point of view are all capable of bem^ statements of one or other 
aspect of the truth. From point of view, the statemeno made 
are not in the last resort affinnable or deniable in relation to each 
other. The origin of “ right " and “ wrong ” lies in the limited 
range of vision which each man has in viewing thii^. Because 
of this every man has his one-sided view, his “ narrow 
conclusion Not bethg aware that his view is so, he regards it 
as inclusive. That being so, ** the Tao is obscured.’* And not 
only is every man unaware that he is one-sided, he also embroiders 
the statement of his view in the hope that it may be regarded 
as having good ground for it. Thus, tTuth-demonstrating speech 
is nowhere to be found : and “ spee<^ is obscured by ornamenta¬ 
tion To Cbuang Gbou, the arguments of the Gonfucianiats 
and the Mohlsts were of this land. 

This IrinH of arguing, with the one side saying No to the 
other side’s Yes, and Yes to tbdr No, is like a drcle turning 
without end, for there is no itoppiog j^ace. There is no way in 
which a conclusion can be reached, no way to determine 
that what is right is really right and what is wrong is really wrong. 
A dialectician thinks that it is possible to decide by argument 
what is true and what is not. But how can argument decide this 
question ? As the CA‘t Wu Ltm Ckapttr $tyt »" Suppose you and I 
are engaged in an argument. If you defeat me, I have not 
defeat^ you. But does it necessarily follow that you are right 
and I am wrong } If I defeat you, you have not defeated me. 
But does it necessarily foUow that you are right and I am wrong ? 
Is either of us right or wrong, or are both of us right or both 
wrong ? Since neither you nor I can know, othen also are all 
in the dark. Whom shall we ask to produce the right decision ? 
If we ask someone who agrees with you, the decision will go in 
your favour. If we ask someone who agrees with me, the decision 
will go in my fovour. How can we get a right decision ? If we 
ask someone who disagrees with both you and me, then hii 
decision will be different from both of us. If we ask someone who 
agrees with both of us, bow can he make the right dedsion ? ” 
This passage in the Wu Ln ChafUr is considerably in the 
manner of the Dialectidans. It may appear to say ‘‘ something 
is so when it is not so, is posrible when It is not possible But, 
whereas the Dialecticians sp(^ in this way in contradiction of 
common knowledge, the Cil*i Wu Laol Chapter speaks in this way 
in contradiction of the Dialecdciaas. 

If we know that the notions of right and wrong originate in 
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the views which mea have of things, each from his own limited 
angle of vision, and if we assume a higher standpoint, we sec that 
the things in the world of shapes and features are as the Ch‘i Wu 
Lun Chapter says. Thus, When there is life there is death, and 
when there is death there is life; when there is possibility there 
j$ impossibility, and when there is impossibility there is possibility. 
Because there is the right, there is the wrong, and because there 
is the wrong, there is the right.” Things are subject to change 
and have many aspects, so that every sort of theory may be 
proposed about these aspects. If we look at the matter in this 
way, then there is no need to make a decision about the argument 
on the right and the wrong : the argument explains itself. This 
is the meaning of the words in the Ck*i Xa« Chapter. “ This 
is why a sage does not follow: he sees things in the light of 
Heaven.” ” Does not follow ” means that he does not follow 
the ordinary point of view in looking at things. ” Sees things in 
the light of Heaven,” means that he looks at things from the 
viewpoint of the transcendent. That viewpoint is a higher view¬ 
point, as also is the viewpoint of the Tao. Prom a finite viewpoint, 
a ” that ” is a system of right and wrong, and a “ this ” is also a 
system of right and wrong, A ” that ” and a “ this ” exist in 
contrast to each other and make what is called ” a pair If we 
take our stand at the higher viewpoint, then our position is not 
relative to a that ” or a ” this ”, This is described in the Ck'i 
Wu Lun Chester as follows : ‘ If a * that' and a ' this' be not 
contrasted, it (i.e. tjie resultant point of view) can be described 
as the Tao Axis. An axis is the centre of a revolving system, in 
which it responds to changes endlessly. The right is wholly 
endless, the wrong wholly endless in ^eir changes.” Thus, a 
” that” and a ” this ”, in their mutual contrast of right and 
wrong, are like a circle revolving without start or finish. Thus, a 
man who has reached the central position of the Tao and looks 
at things from that viewpoint, does not see things as ” that ” or 
” this ”, which are in contrast to each other. His position is like 
chat described in Ssu Kung T*i’s Critique of Poetry^ in which he 
says, ” Transcend shapes and features : attain to the axis.” Only 
if we transcend the world of shapes and features, can we attain 
to the axis of the Tao. 

This viewii^ of things from the viewpoint of the Tao is 
mentioned in the CKiu HsiUh Ck^ter directly, as that of “ using 
the Tao to view things If we do that, then every thing has 
what it can do and what it cannot do. Aa the ChH Wu Lun Chapter 
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says, " The possible is possible and the impossible is the 
impossible. The Tao acts males them so. We speak of thii^ 
as ‘ bcii^ so but how about this ‘ btang so * ? It is just as it is- 
But how about its being not so ? It is just as it is not, A ch^ 
must be something and have what it can do. There is nothing 
which is not something nor has nothing which it can do. Thus 
it is that there are roof slates alongside of solid piilais, ugliness 
alongside of beauty, the peculiar and the extraordinary : all 
these by means ot the Tao bicrpcnclrate and become one.” 
Although things differ from each other, they are a like in this 
that they all are good for something and are something. They 
all alike come the Tao. Tbereibre, horn the viewpoint of 
the Tao, things which are different “ interpenctraie and become 
one 

The distinctions which people make between things are also 
relative. The Ck‘i H'u Im Ck^ says, *' To male a distinction 
is to construct something. G^truedon is destruction. For all 
things there is no construction and destruction, but they turn 
bad and interpenetrate the Tao and become one.” Clouds 
change and bec^e rails. With regard to the rain, then, it may 
be said to have been constructed ; with regard to the clouds, they 
may be said Co be destroyed. Each of these expressions, 
construction and destruction, are made from one angle of vision. 
From a limited viewpoint this is so : but from the vievipoint of 
the Tao, there is neither construction nor destruction, but 
interpenetration and oneness. 

From the viewpotnt oC the Tao not only are the disdnetions 
which men make reladve. It may also be said that the natures 
respeedvely of all things are reladve. So also is the difference 
between the ", I ” of me and other things. We all equally come 
from the Tao, and tberdbre the Tao interpenetrates and makes 
us one. The CA'i Lu* Chapter says, “ lliere is nothing larger 
in the world than che point of a hair, nothing smaller than Mount 
T*ai, nothing older than a dead child, whilst Grandfather Peng 
had an untimely death. The heavens and the earth and I have 
come into enstenct together, and all creadon and 1 are one.” 
This conclusion is the same as the one in Hui Shib’s dictum, 
" Love all things equally, for beaven-and-earth is one 
body.” 

In che above paragraphs, the subject for conaideradon has 
been the first stage d reasoning in the Ch*i Wu Lun Chapter : one 
which we also in Hui Stub's philosophy, since it also taught 
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men to view the world of things from a higher viewpoint and 
thus be able to cridciae men's approach to ^e world of things. 
This is not to say that the CkH fVu Zun C^itr on this point and 
Hui Shih have entirely the same meaning, for Hui Shih was 
cridcizing common knowledge, whilst the C/t‘i IVu Zun Chapur 
also criticiaed the criticism of the Logicians, and its criticism of 
them was from the viewpoint of the Tao. For this reason, its 
criticism was on a higher level than the cridcism of the Logicians. 

For instance, the CkH Wu Lun ChapUr criticizes Kung-sun 
Lung as follows: ** To take ckih ^ to illustrate that ekih are not 
cMh, is not so good u to take noxKMh to illustrate that cAtA are 
not chih. To take a horse to illustrate that horses are not horses 
is not so good as to take aon-horscs to illustrate that hortes are 
not horses. The universe is one chih : all things are one horse.’* 
Kung'Sun Lung’s poaidon was, there are no things which are 
not chiky but these chih are not chih** This was to take chih to 
illustrate that cMh are not ckih. Kung-iun Lung had also said 
that a white horse is not a horse, and in saying this he was taking 
a hone to prove that horses are not horses. But from the viewpoint 
of the Tao, ** the Tao interpenetrates and makes oneness,’* so 
that a chih and a n^n-chih make a unit and horses with non-horses 
make a unit. Therefore it is said, the universe is one chih ' all 
things are one horse.” 

The Logicians used dialecdc to criticize people*s ordinary 
approach to the world of things, whilst the Ch'i \Vu Lun Chapter 
uses the Tao to cridcize the Logicians’ dialectic. In doing this 
the Ch’i Wu Zun Chapter says, ” In arguing, there are aspects of 
things which do not emerge to view. The supreme form of 
argument is not in words.” This sirguing without words is 
arguing on a higher level. This is why we said that the TaoisU 
had gone through cridcism of the Dialecdcians to reach a higher 
level on which to criticize. 

In the ChH Wu Zun Chapter^ in the passage where it said '* ail 
creation and I are one”, it goes on to say, “ Since all things 
are one, what room is there for speech ? But since 1 have already 
spoken of the one, is this not already speech P One, plus speech, 
makes two : two plus one makes three. Going on from this, even 
the most skilful re^oner will not be able to reach the end, so how 
much less able to do so are ordinary people i If proceeding from 
nothing to something, we can reach three, how much further 
shall we reach, if we proceed from something to something I Let 

i Gf. ChApto 3, p. 53. 00 cAik as uAivmals. 
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US not proceed. Let us stop here.” It is in this rqoindcr that 
Chuang Cbou advanced a step ahead of Hui Shih ; and this is 
the second stage in the reasoning of the eft’s Mi Lun Chapter. The 
“ one " in “ all creation and I are one ” is a one which transcends 
shapes and features. It is impossible to conceive it or put it into 
words. The reason is that once there is thought and speech about 
the one, this one dealt with in that thought and speech 
immediately becomes an object of thought and speech, is in 
contrast to that thought and speech, and at the same timCi is in 
contrast to this I ” of me. The ** one ” like this is not the “ one ” 
in the statement " all creation and 1 are one.” Chuaeg Chou 
says that the oce is inexpressible, and in so doing, he shows true 
understanding of the one ”. Hui Shih said, " The greatest has 
nothing beyond itself, and b called the Great One”. He only 
knew that that was a “ Great One ” i he did not know that the 
Great One u inexprettble. The Taobts knew that :t is 
inexprosible, and knowing thb (hey advanced one step beyond 
the Logicians in thdr knowledge of the world transcending shapes 
and futures. The Logicians regarded ordinary people as wrong 
in what they took to ^ knowledge. In doing this, ^e Logicians 
themsdva were abo wrong. ” Tbe Tao has no limit. Words are 
not unchanging. How can the Tao leave (ui) and cease to exist 
(ibr us) ? How can statements continue to be made and be utterly 
fallacious ? ” The common approach to things b also one aspect 
of the truth. The only point where this approach b open to 
criddsm, u that people are not conscious that their respective 
approaches are only partial aspects of the truth. They are not 
conscious, and therefore their approach b a one-sided one. 
If they knew that their approach was onesided, that approach 
would at once cease to be one-sided. To go a step further, the 
arguing as to “right” and “wrong" b part o( “the ever- 
changing voice of Nature ”. Every creature cannot but regard 
himself as right, and those things which arc different from him 
as wrong. Thb also b natural in every case; and from the 
viewpoint of the Tao thb b inevitable, and the creature b to be 
let alone to do thb. The result b that the man who has reached 
“ the axb of the wheel ” docs not need to discard the ordinary 
man’s interpretation or argue over right and wrong. The only 
thing u that he “ does net follow them, but views things in the 
l^ht of Heaven Thb, then, b not destroying but transcending. 
As the Cft‘i WIk tun Chapter puts it, “ Thb b why a sage harmonizes 
the different systems of right and wrong, res& in the revolving 
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of Nature '* (T‘irt ckun), this feature being described as “ following 
two courses at one and the same time This “ rcvolvii^ of 
Nature ” represents the spontaneous revolving change going on 
in all things. Since there is ‘ ‘ right ” and " wrong ”, let them be 
as “right” and “wrong”, let them follow this spontaneous, 
revolving process. They are relative. The truth of the inter¬ 
pretation which people make of things is also relative. The 
natures which things respectively have, are also relative. Yet 
“ all creation and I arc one ”, and this one is absolute. Not to 
discard the relative and to achieve the absolute, this is “ to 
follow two courses at one and the same time 

This is the point where Chuang Chou advanced a step further 
than Hui Shih. The latter only knew how to argue : he did not 
know the arguing of non-arguing. He knew words but not the 
words which go beyond words. Knowing that the common 
interpretation was open to criticism u wrong, he did not know 
that it also can be said that there is nothing wrorvg. Therefore 
the Logicians ” were not in harmony with the mass of the people ” 
{T*iin Hsia CkapUr), whUst the Taoisis “ went back and forth with 
the spirit of the Universe, and had not a proud attitude towards 
the world of things ” {Hid.). “ They did not discard the right 
and the wrong, but lived in the ordinary world ” This Is 

why we say that the TaoisU went beyond the Dialecticians. 

On the other hand, the Taoists only knew that the unnameable 
transcends shapes and features. They did not know that the 
nameable also can transcend shapes and features. Thus, if what 
a name denotes is an object or thing, then the nameable is in 
the world of shapes and features. If, on the other hand, a name 
denotes a universal, then it also transcends the world of shapes 
and features. Hardness, whiteness, horseness, white-horseness, 
in Kung Sun-lung are not unnameable, but they transcend shapes 
and features. From this point of view, although the Taoists, in 
contrast with the Logicians, spoke of the unnameable, yet with 
regard to what the Logicians called the nameable, they still did 
not have a complete understanding. In their system they had 
arrived at transcending shapes ai^ features, but not at the 
abstract. 

We find in the CA‘t ]Vu Lun the following terms : “ to 

be ” and “ not to be ”, “ to be thus ” and “ not to be thus ”, 
If to be is necessarily (o be, then it is di^erent from not to be. 
About this there is no need of argument. Also, if (o be thus is 
necessarily to be thus, then it is different from not bring thus. 
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About this also there is no need of argument. “ The ever-changing 
voices of Nature, whether relative to each other or not: let us 
amalgamate there in accord with the apportomng f H«vcn. 
Let them follow ihear own couires indcfimtely ; and » way 
we can complete our term of years. Foigct the j^age of tune ; 
fortet the disdnedoos of right and wroi^- Leap into tne 
bo^dless, and so dweU in the boundless.” This is the m 

which the man who has attained to the axis of the Tao hv«- As 
was said above, “ The Tao interpenetrates and makes one. and 
also, “The heaveai and the earth have come into exis^re 
together : all creadon and I make one.” These words refer to 
the knowledge of the man at the axis of the Tao, Such a m^in 
not only has this kind of knowledge- What is more, he also has 
this kind of experience, and his experience is an experience ot 
living in “ the sphere of identification with Heaven . Given a 
man of this sphere, he has forgotten aU distiacaow. In his 
experience there is only the undifrcrendable ‘ one . He has 
forgotten the passage of time and distinctions of right and ^ng ; 
that is, he has forgotten aU distinctions. He dweUs m the 
boundless; that ii, he dweUs in the undifferentiable one. 

Because he needs to forget distinctions, therefore he needs to 
discard knowledge; and this is the method which the Taoistt 
employed in aiming at the higheai sphere. 

“ knowledge ” here is the common meaning of the term, ihe 
prime task of this kind knowledge is to make distincaons 
between things. To know a thing is to know the difftfcnce 
between it and some other thing. Given that that th^ is 
distinguishable, then it is not undifferentiable. To discard 
knowledge, then, is to forget ail these distinctions. Once ^ 
distinctions are forgotten, there remains only undifferOTOable 
oneness. As we found in the Te& Bo0k, “ In learnii^, we 
daily get more and more ; in cultivating the Tao. we daily get 
less and less.” To ledm u to incresise our knowledge, and therefore 
we “ daily get more and more In cultivating the Tao, we do 
the reverse with our knowledge, and therdbre we “ daily get 
less and less , 

The term “ Tao ” has two mesmings. One denotes that by 
which all things come into bei^. The olho' denotes the 
knowledge of that by which all thii^ come into beang. Now, 
to the first meaning, Tao is unthinkable and 
inexpressible ; for, if we do think of It and put it into words, it 
acquires a definite quality, and we give it a name. But it is 
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unnamcabic ; it is impOMible to take any name for naming it. 
Became it is so, therefore it cannot be the object of knowledge. 
From this it follows, in regard to knowledge of the Tao, that it is 
knowledge which is not knowledge. “ Who knows the dialectic 
which is not in words ? Who knows the Tao which is 
inexpressible ? " The knowledge which is not knowledge is then 
the height of knowledge. As the T'itn Ti Chapur puts it, “ The 
Yellow Emperor travelled to the north of the Red Water and 
climbed the K*un Lun peaks ; but, on his return home to the 
south, he lost his mystic pearl [i.c. the Tao]. He set Chih to find 
it, but he failed to find it. He set Li Chu, and he failed. He set 
Ch‘ieh Kou, and he failed. Then he set Hsiang Wang, and he 
found it.” ” Chih " represents knowledge in the ordinary sense, 
” Li Ghu ” represents perception, ” Ch‘ieh Kou ” dialectic. AH 
these could not find the Tao. Only Hsiang Wai^ could find it, 
and "Hsiang Wang” is equivalent to " tw Hsiang** (without 
features), and that means " transcending shapes and features 
As has been said above, " rise above shapes and features,” and 
afterwards you can " reach the centre of the circle ”. This kind 
of knowled^ is then a knowledge which is not knowledge, that 
is to say, it is the highest kind of knowledge. 

To seek the highest sphere entails discarding knowledge. 
First discard knowledge, and then you can attain to undifferen- 
tiablc oneness. To seek the highest kind of knowledge also entails 
discarding knowledge. Pint discard knowledge, and then you 
will obtain the knowledge which is not knowledge. To sum up, 
the method of cultivating the Tao ” ia to discard knowledge. 
There are many passages in the Ckuang Ted Book where mention 
is made of the procedure by wliich one ‘‘ cultivates the Tao ” ; 
and these are the steps by which one advances in this cultivating. 
The Ta Tsung Skih CHapttr says, " Nan Po Tau K‘uei said to 
NU Nu, ‘ Sir, you arc a great age, but your complexion is like a 
babe’s. How is this ? * The answer was, ‘ I have learnt the Tao 
from a teacher.* ” " Nan Po Tzu then asked whether it was 
possible for him to be taught the Tao. The answer was, ‘ It is 
quite impossible, you are not the right kind of man. There was 
Pu Liang Yi, who had the gifts of a sage, but not the Tao of a 
sage. 1 have the Tao of a sage, but not the gifts. Had I wanted 
to teach him the Tao, is it likely that he would have become a 
sage man ? No, it is not likely. But by means of the Tao of a sage 
to impart to one with the gifts of a sage, that was an easy matter. 
I was reserved with him, and so imparted to him. In three days’ 
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lime, the world of men was outside his purview. I was again 
reserved with him for nine days, and after that life itself was 
outside his purview. That being scs there then came the dawn 
of illumination. Being illumined, he could then see the One ; 
seeing the One, then past and present ceased to exist (for him) ; 
past and present having ceased to exist (for him) he was then 
able to enter into eternity [lit- non-dyii^ and non-living]- In 
regard to' things, there is nothii^ he docs not accompany, nothing 
he does col welcome, nothing which is not to him destruction, 
nothing to him which is not construction. This is called 
tranquillity in the midst of activity, the significance of which 
is that the tranquillity found in activity is the perfect tranquiUity.’ ” 
In the expressions wai t‘wi hna (the world of men is outside 
his purview) and woi m {the world of things is outside his purview), 
the ow (outside) means that he ceased to know, he forgot all 
about them, Pu Liang Yi ceased to know that there was a world 
of men : he forgot all about it. Now, the vrorld of men is a 
particular thing, and that is relatively easy to forget. Things in 
general are more difficult to forget; so that it was seven days 
after he had forgotten the world of men before he could forget 
the world of things, i.e. not know that they existed. The most 
difficult thing to forget is one’s life. It took, therefore, another 
nine days before he could not know, or had foigottcn. that he 
was alive. When things in general and life itself are outside our 
purview, then the distinction between what is called “ I ” and 
things, the gulf between the “ 1 ” and the “ not-I ”, from the 
point of view of knowledge, ceases to exist. In this fashion 
one comes into an undiffierentiated condition in relation to one^ 
self and to things and is identified with the undifferentiable 
One”. This undifferentiated state is what was called “the 
dawn of illumination ” and this seems to be equivalent to kwjan 
kuan t*ung, “ mystic enlightenment.” At such a time, what a man 
sees is only the undifferentiable One, hence the words “ he sees 
the One ”. The One includes everyfoing, it is the Great Whole. 
For the Great Whole there is no past and present, for past and 
present arc measurements of time, and since the Great MTiole 
includes time, we cannot have any time with its measurement of 
past and present outside this whole. In this Great Whole there 
is neither death nor life. Because the Great Whole cannot cease 
to be, therefore there is no real death. Because the Great Whole 
did not begin at any particular time, therefore there is so mortal 
life. This being so, the man who is one with the Great Whole 
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aUo has no past or present: death and life have no meaning to 
him. The man who dwells in this sphere, regardii^ the material 
world from the point of view of the Great Whole, sees all 
things as neither being constructed nor being destroyed. At the 
same time he can also say that there is nothing which Is not being 
constructed and not bdi^ destroyed. So we have the words 
ning "fjing to be in a state of activity, ning to be in a state 
of tranquillity. Hence ying mng means a condition of tranquillity 
which is not incompatible with the confused aedvity of things. 

The Ta Tsvng S/dh CkapUr also has the following. “ Yen Hui ^ 
said, ‘ 1 am getting on.’ When Confucius asked him. what he 
meant, he replied, ‘ I have forgotten human-heartedness and 
righteousness.’ ‘ Good,’ said Confucius, * but that is not enough.’ 
Another day, Yen Hui again saw Confucius and said, * I am 
getting on ’; and in reply to the question of wbat he meant, he 
said, ‘ I have forgotten rituals aiud music.’ Confucius said, 
‘ Good, but this is not enough.’ When, on another day, Yen Hui 
saw Confucius and told him he was getting on and Gonfrjcius 
asked him wbat he meant, be replied, ' 1 sit in forgetfulness.’ 
At this Confucius changed countenance and said, ‘ Wbat do you 
mean bysitting in forgetfulness ” ? ’ Yen Hui replied, * With 
my limbs nerveless and my intelligence dimmed, I part from 
my body and abandon knowledge* 1 am one with the Great 
Interpenetration, This is what I mean by sitting in forget¬ 
fulness.’ Confucius said, * If you have become one with the 
Great Interpenetration, you have no personal likes and dislikes. 
If you become one wiA the Great Rcvolwig, then nothing 
remains the same in you. If you really have this virtue, 1 should 
like to follow in your steps.’ ” 

Here the forgetting of human-heartedness and righteousness 
corresponds with what in the previous quotation was described 
as things coming to be outside a man’s purview. Human¬ 
heartedness and righteousness are abstractions and are, therefore, 
relatively easy to fo^et. Rituals and music are concrete and 
therefore more difficult to forget. “To sit in forgetfulness,” 
means “one’s limbs being nerveless and intelligence dimmed, 
being parted from one’s body and abandoning knowledge” ; 
and all this agrees with what in the previous quotation was 
called “ life coming to be outside one’s purview ’’j whilst “ being 
one with the Great Interpenetration ” is equivalent to the 
“ dawn of iilumination and secii^ the One So also having no 

* Contudiis’ meat iodmtte disdple. (h« siaa wbo uAdeittoo<i him best. (B. R. H.) 
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penoaal likings, corresponds to ‘‘ accompanying everythii^ and 
welcoming everything.*’ “ Nothii^ remains the same ” 
correspond in consequence to “ everything is construction and 
everything is destruction”, “ To be one with the Great Inter¬ 
penetration,” “ the dawn of illumination,” and “ to see the 
One”, these phrases denote the sphere in which the man who 
sits in forgetfulness lives. To be one with the Great Inter¬ 
penetration and 80 have no private likings, to be one with the 
Great Revolving and so for nothing to remain the same in you **, 
this is the activity which the man who sits in fo^etfulness may 
have. 

Some people may well ask about the statement above, about 
the Taoists not destroying the right and the wrong, but 
transcending the right and the wrong by taking two courses at 
one and the same lime. Also we say that the cultivation of the 
Tao entails the discarding of knowledge and the forgetting of 
distinctions. This discarding and this forgetting surely mean 
destroyii^ knowledge distinctions. To this question we 
answer that to speak of discarding knowledge and forgettii^ 
distinctions Is to speak of the sphere of the sage. This belongs 
to the aspect of ‘'sagencss within”. Not to destroy the right 
and the wrong and not to forget distinctions, this, then, is to 
speak of the sage*s handling of business in the world. It belongs 
to the aspect of “ kingliness without”. The sage handles the 
business of the world and yet can have his special sphere. This 
is what has been described as ;ying tranquilli^y-in-activity, 
which is equivalent CO “ going two ways at one and the same 
time ”. The sage has the highest of spheres, and at the same time 
has absolute '‘scoyac’'. By Ghuang Chou meant 

the joy of freedom. In bis Stw Too TS Chapter, at the beginning, 
he speaks of the great roc ^ and the small birds, of small knowledge 
and great knowledge, of short life and loi^ life, The difierence 
between the large birds and the small ones is great, hut if birds 
follow each their own nature, they all have joy in freedom. 
Nevertheless, their joy in freedom is conditioned. As the Sao Tao 
TU Chapter says, “ Master Lieh could drive the wind as a team 
and go, borne aloft.. . . Yet in this, although he had no need to 
walk, there was still somethii^ which conditioned him [viz. the 
wind]. Supposli^, however, one who is borne on the normality 
of the universe, driving a team of the six elements in their changes, 

* A fabulous bi^ of prodigioiu size. Chuaog Chou in this pssage speaks of iu 
back ss ueMuriog severw chouaad iniks acroM. (E. R. H.) 
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aod thus wandcrii^ fr«ely in infinity, would there be anything 
then which conditioned him ? ” Without the wind, Master Lieh 
could not have gone as he did, so that his joy in freedom was 
conditioned by the wind. The great roc made a flight of ninety 
thousand miles, and his joy in freedom was conditioned by making 
this long flight. For the great chuang tree, eight thousand years 
was one spring, eight thousand years one autumn.* Its joy in 
freedom was conditioned by having a very long life. All these 
represent conditions, joy in freedom existing under conditions. 
The sage roams in infinity, and, doing this, he is what the Ch‘i 
Wu Lun Chapstr described as "leaping into the boundless and 
dwelling in the boundless He wUl accompany everything and 
welcome everything, everything being in the course of being 
constructed and in the course of being destroyed. Hence he 
cannot but obtain joy in freedom, and his joy is unconditioned. 

The early Taoists originally sought only to keep life whole 
and so to avoid injury to life. But one must get to the highest 
sphere of hving : only then is it possible to make injury not 
injurious. In the T^un Tza Fang Chapter we find, "All that is 
below the sky is that by which the myriad creatures are one. 
If a man attain to be one with that which makes oneness, then 
his body and limbs will be but the dust of the earth, and life and 
death, a beginning and an end, become but as a day and a 
n^ht, and they can in no way trouble him. How much less 
trifles such as gaining and losii^, bad or good fortune ! ” Men 
must reach this highest sphere of all before they can keep Ufe 
whole. In the Ta Tsung Shih Chapter we find, " A boat may be 
hidden in a creek, and a net may be hidden in a lake. These 
may be said to be safe enough. But at midnight a strong man 
may come and cany them away on his back. The ignorant do 
not sec that, however well you may conceal things [i.e., smaller 
ones in laiger ones], there will always be a chance for them to 
get lost. But if you conceal the world in the world, there will 
be no room left for it to get lost. This is the great fact about 
things. Hence, the sage roams amidst that which cannot get 
lost and exists aloi^ with it." This is the true way of keeping 
life whole and avoiding injury. And this is the solution which 
the Chuang TzH Boek made when feced with the problems of 
the early Taoists. From the world’s poihi of view, in the book 
there is no solution much to any problem. What it said did not 
helpjmer^in any real way to live long and defy death ; nor in 

» Thi# iiluatnitioo b aise ttkeo from th« See Too n (B. R. HO 
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face did it enable men to avoid injury to Ke. Nevertheless, it was 
able to abolish these problems- Accordoi^ to what it said, the 
problem of how to achieve wholeness in life and avoid injury is 
no longer a problem. In fact, we may be paradoxical and say 
that it made a solution which was no solution. 

The Taoists’ method of seeking the highest kind of knowledge 
and the highest sphere, was that of discard!!^ knowle^^e. The 
fruit of discarding knowledge is no knowledge, but this kind of 
no-knowledge comes from having passed through a stage of 
knowledge. It is not the no-knowledge of oi^inal ignorance- To 
make the distinction clear, we shall call this “post-gamed no- 
knowlcdge ”. The man with the no-knowlcdge of ignorance 
lives in the uoidfconsdously natural sphere, the man with the 
post-gained no-knowledgc lives in the transcendent sphere- 

These two kinds of no*knowlcdge appear to be like each other, 
as also do the two corresponding spii^es. The sphere of the 
unselfconsciously natural is an undifferendable sphere, and the 
sphere of the transcendent also appears to be undifferentiabU- 
The man in the unsclfcoasdously natural sphere does not know 
how to make a lot of distinctions between things. The man m 
the sphere of the transcendent has forgotten the distinctions which 
he used to make between things. The reason why the Taoists 
spoke of forgetting was that the man in the sphere of the trans¬ 
cendent is not without knowledge, nor has he never made 
distinctions between things. He is one who, having made 
distinctions, has forgotten them. The other man, who has not 
made distinctions, has not reached this level. The act of forgetting 
these distinctions is the act of rising above the lower level. As 
Wang Jung (late third century a.d.) said, “ The highest poation 
of all, is to forget feeling, the lowest stage is to have feeling.** 
{Sfak ShM Hsin Tu ; Sfmg Shik Chapter.) From the point of view 
of knowledge the situation is like that. Original ignorance has 
not arrived at knowledge, and the man in that slate may well be 
described in respect to knowledge as undifferentiably one with 
all creation. But he is unconscious of it. It is because he has not 
this ki"d of self*con8ciousness that he belongs to the sphere of the 
unselfconsciously natural. Post-gained no-knowledgc transcends 
knowledge, and the man who belongs to this sphere is conscious 
that he has done so. It is because he has this kind of 
seJf-consciousness that he belongs to the sphere of the transcendent. 

This point the Taoists often feiled to recc^niae clearly. In 
their discussions of society, they constantly praised the primitive 
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State of society, and in discussing the individual they constantly 
praised a babe and the ignorant man. Because the babes and 
ignorant fools of a primitive society in their undifFcrentiabl? 
fashion have no knowledge, therefore they may appear to be 
sages. Actually this appearance is entirely misleading. The 
difference between the two spheres is that of being poles asunder. 
The sphere to which the sage of the Taoists really belongs is 
that of the tran8ccndeiit» but there were times when what they 
praised merely belonged to the unselfconsciously natural sphere- 

The Taoists were opposed to the Confudanisis’ treatment of 
jen and yi. This is not to say that they insisted on men being 
uot-jen and not:>*i. Their position, was that jct and^' alone are 
not enough- Because the man who practises jen and yi belongs 
to the moral sphere, then fmm the standpoint of the transcendent 
sphere we see the moral sphere and the man of the moral sphere 
to be bound up in society. The Taoists distinguished being in the 
world and being out of the world. The man who is bound up in 
society is one who “ roams in the world whilst the man who 
gets outside society is one who “roams outside the world”. 
This latter “ is a man alongside of the Creator {tsao wu chieii) and 
roams in the single chH [i e., undifferentiated matter, OAn] of the 
univene. To him life is a huge tumour from which death sees 
free. He considers his body as borrowed from various kinds 
of matcriaU and temporarily entrusted to him for the purpose 
of making a body. He forgets his liver and gall and dispenses 
with his ears and eyes. Back and forth he goes between the end 
and the beginning, with nothing to take hold of as he goes, 
forgetting everything, wandering beyond the dust of the world, 
free within the sphere of inaction.” The men who roam in the 
world “ are troubled about the customary rituals, in order that 
they may be seen of men {Tc Tsung Shik ChapUr.) The Taoists 
regarded Confucius and Mencius as men like this, namely in 
the world.‘ If this view of them is true, then the sphere to which 
Confucius and Mencius belonged was a low one. 

Confucius and Mencius, however, were not in the world in 
this way. They sought the highest sphere, but ffie method which 
they used was different from that used by the Taoists. The 
Taoist method was to discard knowledge, and so to forget the sel^ 
and by this means to enter the sphere of undifferendable oneness 

* C£ p. 75 OQ Kd, where we eee the other Taoirt method of depreoatias 
the Goafudsiura, vie. riminnnig thst Confudus had as eeoteric Te^ ode to him of 
vrhkh hia Ordinary ioUowen were igaoraat. (E. R. H.) 
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with all creation. Confucius’ and Mencius* method was the 
accumulation of righteousness, by this to overcome the self and 
so be able to enter the sphere of undifferentiablc oneness with ail 
creation. Using this method, the oneness whit* they attained 
was an emotional oneness. The oneness which the Taoists 
attained by their method was an intellectual one. Therefore the 
Confudanist sage always had what is called a heart of loving 
people as one’s brother, of loving all creatures as one’s friends, 
whilst the Taoist sages “abandoned the world and lived 
independently of it”. The Confudanist sages were enthusiastic 
souls, the Taoist sages men of imperturbable calm. 

Jf the method of accumulation of righteousness be used, then 
there must be no distinction between bdng in the world and 
being out of the world. The discarding of knowledge may entail 
having such a distinction, and the Taoists called the men who 
were out of the world “ squatters ”, that is to say “ men who 
squatted alongside of men but who were companions of Heaven”. 
With this we may compare, “ Heaven’s little men are men’s 
gentlemen r men’s gentlemen are Heaven’s little men.” {Ta 
Tsvn^ Skih Chapter.) The Taoist philosophy thus had this antithesis 
in it, and although it exalted the sublime, yet it still was not in 
accord with our criterion of attaining to the sublime and 
performing the common task. 

There can be no doubt the Taoists were devoted to what they 
called “ taking two courses at one and the same time “ In 
their oneness they beloi^ed to the divine, in their not-oneness 
they belonged to the human, and for them there was no striving 
for victory between the two sides. This is what I call a true man.” 
(Ta Tsung Shih Chapter.) Here is a “ takii^ of two courses at one 
and the same time, one the divine, the other the human ” ; and 
also, “ not discarding the right and the wrong, but living in the 
world of custom.” {Tien Hsia Chapter.) This, then, is the two 
courses of being in the world and being out of the world. None 
the less, our criterion of attaining to the sublime and 

performb^ the common task, to speak of two courses is open to 
criticism, because, according to this standard, attention to the 
sublime and to the daily round of common affairs are not two 
courses but one and the same course. 



CHAPTER V 


THE yi SCRIPTURE AMPLIFICATIONS AND THE 
CHUNG YUNG > 

We laid in Ch^p^e^ I that althoi^h the Gonfucianiiti were 
famous for their principles of jin and yet the scope of thrir 
teaching was not restricted to jen and yi : the sphere of living 
with which they dealt, was not merely the moral sphere. Never¬ 
theless, if we apply the test of our criterion of attainii^ to the 
sublime and yet performing the common task, their teaching 
may be said to have been sublime but not to the highest degree. 

After Mencius’ time at the end of the era of the Warrii^ 
States amongst the Confucianists of that time was Hstin TzU 
(Hsun. Ch‘ing), a very great teacher- He wai iuiluenced by the 
naturalistic tendency ^ Taoist thought. Amoi^ the earlier 
Conlucianists, when they spoke of “ Heaven ” they were chinking 
of it as Ruler. Mencius’ “ Heaven ” in the main was one which 
was the source of moral principle and our human lot. HsQn Tzu’s 
“ Heaven ” was a Heaven of “ Nature ” in the sense of the natural 
order. Here we see the influence of Taoism on him, though this 
influence was not sufficient to raise his philosophy to the 
completely sublime. Thus, in the Confuclanist philosophy, he 
represents more the specialists in ritual conduct and music. That 
is to say, the sphere he dealt with was restricted to the moral. 

With rcgairf to other systems of thought in his day, and in 
respect to a certain restricted field, HsUn had an extremely 

clear apprehension and made most apposite criticism. Thus he 
said, Lao TzQ had a vision of how to be abased, but not of how 
to abound. Mo Teh had a vision of social uniformity, bat not 
of individuality.” {Book of Hsiin T*i€n LUn CkapUr.) And 
again, “ Mo Tzfl’s vision was obsciu^ by utility and he did 
not understand culture. Hui Tzu’s vision was obscured by terms, 
and he did not understand the actual. Chuang Tzu’s vision was 
obscured by Nature, and he did not understand man.. . . Hence 
fiom the standpoint of utUity, the Tao is nothing more than 

‘ Ttu n Scripiigt Ampupeationt ut what are commosly known in Chin t m ike 
7 Vn Wifigt, but wbicb are calleri appeediMe an Legge’s txanaladoc (rair SaetJ Bteh 
tf On B^, voL »i). The Tmg is wbai U coounon^ known u Tin Do^riaf 

S Uu Mm Lc^e’s tADsUMn). Zn my transUdon (Ueni, i^) it u entitled 
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profit; from the standpoint of dialectic, the Tao is nothing more 
than cogency of argument i from the standpoint of Nature, the 
Tao is nothii^ more than laissez Each of these items refers 
to one aspect of the Tao. As to the Tao itself, it is the essence of 
unchangeahility and yet exhausts the possibilities of change. One 
aspect cannot express it adequately. A man with lop^ded 
kixowlei^e, observing only one corner of the Tao, cannot under¬ 
stand it The result is that if he thinks he has an adequate 
understanding of it, his mind is thrown into confusion on the 
one hand, and on the other hand he misleads others. For those 
above to obscure the vision of those below, and for those below 
to obscure the vision of those above, this is the calamity of 
ben^htednc&s.” {Chieh JH Pirn Chapter,) In these criticisms which 
Hsiln Ch*ii^ made of the other schools, his main attitude has 
certain resemblances with that of the TUen Hsia Cf^Ur in the 
Chuang Tzu Book. As has been said, his criticism is extremely 
apposite, but, since he was only concerned with the moral sphere, 
he was nmther able to appreciate nor to criticize the Taoists’ 
lenec with regard to the transcendent sphere. In the statements 
about Lao Tzti and Chuang Tzfi just quoted he is in one respect 
very much to the point; but the highest principle of their 
philosophy is not in this connection. That is why we said, 
“ within a certain restricted field.” 

Those Confuciaoists who were influenced by the Taoists and 
so were able to advance in their philosophical thinking, were 
the authors of the Amplifications of Ihs Yi Scripture and the Chung 
Yung. According to friiitional scholarship, Confucius was the 
author of these amplifications, but modem historical criticism 
has proved that this view is not true. So also with the Chung 
Yungi the traditional view has been that Confucius* grandson, 
Tzii SsQ, was the author. On the whole, one section of it probably 
was by him, but the rest came from a later group of Gonfucianisls 
who maintained a TziS-SsG tradition. Neither the It AirpmUations 
nor the Chung Ytatg were the work of one man, Speakir^ generaJly, 
these late writers had come under the influence of ihe Taoists. 
In the Lao Tzii 'Book it is said, “ the Tao unchanging, without 
name, the Uncarved Block ” (c. 32), and also, '* when the block 
is separated into pieces, we get utensils ** (c. sd). The Tao and 
utensils are opposites. The Hsi KH ' also says, “That which 
is above shapes and features is the Tao : that which is of shapes 

^ Tha is ooe chapter of the AmplihotioDe and the agniSeacee of the tide Hfi 
T^i U attached to the (E. K. H.) 
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and features is the utensil” In the same way the Tao axid utensiU 
are opposites. 

The HH Tz'H has the following, ” These operations (i.e. 
the ftmctionaJ operations symbolized by the sages* hexagrams) 
are indeed numinous, supernal, with the result that without 
hurrying they move quidtiy, without travelling they arrive.” The 
Chung I'unghas the following, “ Anything like this (i,e, the Reality 
in the Universe) is invisible and yet dearly visible, does not stir 
things and yet chaises them, taJccs no action and yet completes 
them.” To speak like this is very like what is described in the 
Lao Bock as the Tao which raises loud laughter in the low 
kind of scholar. When the Hsi Tz'H speaks of the Tao as 
transcending shapes and features and the Chung Tmg speaks of it 
in the words of the Odss as “ spiritual power (ifl, weightless as 
a hair, although a hair has a weight for comparison, whilst the 
deeds of High Heaven have neither sound nor smell, that is to 
say are perfect ”, what these two books are speaking of is what 
transcends shapes and features. 

Mendus, as we have shown, spoke of the “ great morale which 
pervades all between Heaven and Earth*’, so that “ the sage 
flows together with Heaven and Earth The Heaven and Earth 
to which he refers is a Heaven-and-Earth which may be described 
as transcending shapes and features, although it would seem that 
Mencius himself was not fully conscious of this implication. The 
authors of the Hsi 7 i‘u and Chung Tmg were referring to what 
transcended shapes and features, and they were fully conscious 
of doing so. In this respect, therefore, they rose into the sphere 
of the sublime. 

Although the aulhon of the Ti Ampliations and the Chung 
Tung were under the influence of the Taoists, yet they differed 
from them. They accepted the Confucianist tradidon and 
emphasized a concern for die common task. This is one difference. 
There is another one. In Oiapter IV we stated that the Taoists 
only knew that the nameless transcended shapes and features; 
they did not know that the nameable might also transcend shapes 
and features. When the Taoists spoke of what transcended shapes 
and features they were thinking of non-being, whilst the authors 
of the Ts Amplifications and the Chung Tung had a different 
approach. When the latter speaks of Heaven’s deeds as without 
sound or smell, the meaning is that they are not the object of 
sense-experience ; and when the former spealcs of ” the numinous 
as neither * here ’ nor ' there and the contents of the Ti not 
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{limited to) ‘ this * or ‘ that ’ he is thinking of the numinous, 
as something essentially ixaught with mystery, so that the contents 
of the Ti are not to be subjected to a r^d interpretation. Although 
these words contain ** wu^\ it docs not denote the negative in 
the term ivu ming, i.e. the nameless.* For them, what transcends 
shapes and features was not nameless. Here lies a fundamental 
difference between these thinkers and the Taoist thinkers. Because 
they also took into account the transcendent, therefore in the era 
of the Wei and Chin Dynasties (roughly third and fourth 
centuries a.d.) the Mystical School of philosophy classed the 
Ti Sfripiurt along with the Lao TcH Book and the Chuang Tcu Book, 
and named them “ The Three Mystical Scriptures At that 
time also there were those who wrote commentaries on the Ckimg 
Tung in the same spirit. It was, however, difficult for them to 
distinguish the Ti from the Lao Tzu Book and the Cfmang Book. 
This defect in understanding on the part of these mystical or 
transcendental philosophers was not cleared up until the Sung 
and Ming Neo-Confucianists proved that they were wroi^. 

With regard to the question of the transcendent being 
restricted or not to what is nameless, as wt have said, if the object 
denoted by a name is a concrete object, then it is of course within 
the sphere of shapes and features; but when the object denoted 
is a universal, then it transcends shapes and features. For instance, 
Kung-sun Lung’s hardness, whitc^ness, horse-ncss and white- 
horse-ness, these transcend shapes and features. These univenaJs 
arc not merely namcable, but, what is more, are really entitled 
to have names. The statement from the Lao Tzu Book about 
“ The name continuing the same from the past to the present ” 
thus may be applied to them. Hardness from everlasting to 
everlasting must be called hardness; and the same applies to 
whiteness and horseness. 

The universal “ hardness ” is that by which hard things are 
hard. That may be described as the tao or principle of hardness : 
the same applies to the universal whiteness ”, or the principle 
of whiteness. This use of the word tao is the same as that in the 
tao of kingliness ”, “ the tao of minislership,” “ the tao of father¬ 
hood,” ” the tao of sonship.” ^ 

According to statements comii^ in the to tiu Ti 

I Gf. Qupier IV, pp. 79-3. 

I Tao Iq ibu Mjue is what the N«>ConfudAfii»ts in Sung timo called " ti 
By M doing th« took into use tbu term which tb« amplifiers 

of the Sfr^tot apparenUy were the fint to use in the more philosophical tense. 
{B. R. H.) 
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Scripture, the book is concerned with it (principles). Thus, in the 
Hsi Tz'i we find, The Ch‘ien hexagram, by its easiness, is 
knowable, the K‘un by its simplicity is doable : if easy, then 
easy to know ; if simple, then simple in application. . . . Wi^ 
ease and simplicity, then all principles in the world are succcsstully 
obtained.” The Shuc Kua Amplijuation says, “ In bygone days 
the sages made the Ti. In it they dealt exhaustively with the 
principle and nature of every kind of thing with a view to amving 
at understanding of (Heaven’s) decrees,” and again, ” in bygone 
days when the sages made the Ti, their aim was confomiiCy with 
the principles of the natures which thn^ possess and of the 
different lots which Heaven decrees- Therefore they established 
the Tao of Heaven described as the action of Yin and Yang, and 
the Tao of Earth described as the soft and the hard, and the Tao 
of man described as human-heartedness and righteousness.” Thw, 
although these two works speak of K, yet they do not spec^ 
clearly what a h* is. In this connection we cannot, just on the 
appearance of the character li, decide that it has the same meamng 
as li in the vocabulary of the Hsin Li HsUeh. The quotation from 
the Shio Kua shows that for its author li and Uw are synonynw. 
The use of is ” such as we find in the of wifeliness and the 
iao of ministership” (vid-, Wen Xm Ampliation on 
Hexagram), and this is the same as the Hsin Li HsiiofCs It. In the 
passage, ” First a round of Yin, then a round of Yang, 
the Tao,” there is something like what the Hsin Li Hriieh calls l\. 

On the other hand, the Tao of the Taoists is something l^e 
what the Hsin U HtiUh calls ckH.* Thus the Tao of the Taoists 
and the Tao of the Amplijicatioru are completely differ^t. 
Unfortunately, the mystical philosophers of the Wci and Chm 
periods, in their preoccupation with the Three Scnpti^, 

constantly used the Laotzian and Chuangtrian ” Tao to explam 
the ” Tao ” of the Amplijuations. For example, the 
” First a round of Yin and then a round of Yang, equals the Tao,^ 
is cxpltined by Han K‘aiig-Po in the following way : “What is 
the Tao here ? It is the designation of non-b^. ^erc is 
nothin which is not interpenetrated by it, nothing which wes 
not come from it. Being known as the Tao, the mcanii^ is t^t 
it is without content and activity, is neither this nor that, D« 
neither shape nor feature, When the function of bang is at itt 
height, the achievement of non-being is revealed. The result is 

> Tht m expUoarioa wlU appear in Cbap« X, 

• Gf. “ matter " in ihe Aiiitowiian >eoae. (K> n, 
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that the numinous is neither here nor there, the contents of the 
Ti Scripture arc not limited to this or that, and hereby the Tao is 
revealed.” This kind of explanation is, from a historical view¬ 
point, entirely wron^. 

1 have said above that what the Taoists called Tao is “ some¬ 
thing like ” what the Hsin Li NsiUh calls ch‘i : no more than 
something like, because things cannot come into existence in sole 
dependence on chS in the Lisin Li HsiUh sense, whilst the Taoists’ 
Tao can produce things. The words “ something like ” also 
apply to the likeness between the 71 Amplijkations' Tao and the 
Hsin Li HsiUh’s H, because things cannot come into existence in 
sole dependence on this it, whilst that Tao could produce things. 
We may say that the Taoists’ tao is an unclear version of the 
concept which figures in the Hsin Li Hsiieh as ck‘i ; and the Tao 
cf the Ti Ampliations is an unclear version of the concept which 
figures in the Hsin Li HsUeh as it. 

The Ti Scripture was originally a book of divination, its nature 
being of the same character as books like the Ta Pei Shen Shu. 
The sentences in those books cannot be r^ldly interpreted. E.g., 
in the use of the Ta Fei Shen Shu, the dealing of the cards may give, 
for example, the combination of hsia-ksia, hsia-hsia, shajig‘shang 
(down-down, down-down, up*up * two very bads to one very 
good). The oracle-key book gives for this combination, “ Three 
campaigns : three times defeated : no cause for you to be 
ashamed. You will save the empire and rule over the feudatories.” 
On the face of it, this oracle is concerned with an army being 
first defeated and then obtaining a victory, but actually it means 
first suffering bad luck, and afterwards being blessed with good 
luck. It is as if there was a bag containing all forms of bad luck 
changing to good. The wording of the ^ originally had the same 
significance. Later the amplifiers of the Ti, foilwing the lead 
contained in these rough figures, woke up to the idea of a formula. 
According to their theory, what the Ti contained was a number 
of formulae, every one of them representing one or a number of 
tao (principles), the total of formulae being a perfect representation 
of as many principles as there are. That is what is maintained 
in the Ti AmpliJuatiojis. 

Accordii^ to the Hsi The Ti consists of symbols; the 

sixty-four hexagrams and the three hundred and ei^ty-four^ao 
(the angle lines which comprise the hexagrams) arc all symbols-” 
Symbols are like what, in symbolic logic, are called variables, and 
a variable can be substituted for a class or a number of classes of 
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objects. An object or a class of ot^ccts only needs to satisfy certain 
conditions, and they can have a variable as their substitute. As 
the Hsi Tz'u expresses it, “ Objects come to be s^regated through 
being classified : things come to be distii^uished through being 
grouped.” Every object must belong to one class another. 
The ot^ects in this or that class only need to satisfy certain 
conditions for them to be substituted by a certain hexagram or by 
a certain The judgment attached to a hex^ram or a^t> 
is a formula representing the tao which the objects in this class, 
being subject to these conditions, dther obey or ought to obey. 
If they do obey this taOy that is good fortune t if they do not obey 
it that is bad fortune. 

We must examine this. The Hsi KH says, ” The Yx aiuminat© 
what has gone by and what is yet to come, and thus what is 
obscure becomes clear.” That is to say, the hexagrams and the 
yao are formube which are appUcable to every event in the past 
and every event in the future. Now, although the formula may 
be clear, it is not necessarily the case that the iai> which it sets 
forth is obvious. In these socalled “judgments” which the 
author of the Hsi regarded as “judgments made through 
the rectification of names ”, a particular hexagram or a pardcul^ 
yac may be the substitute for more than one class of object. Of 
these classes one, as was realized at the time, may be of no 
particular importance, whilst another may be very imporl^t. 
Also, one class may be near at hand and easily recc^zed, another 
class remote and hard to recognize : as was said, “ the idea 
contained in it (i.e., a certain hexagram under discussion) is 
far-reachir^ Also, sometimes in a judgment there may be ^ 
direct reference to a certain class of object and it may be 
ascertainable only through its connection with another class. It 
was said of these judgments that they “ have the ^aUty art: 
the words, althoi^h indirect, yet hit the mark.” Thus, whilst a 
jutoent may appear to be deaUng with material things, what 
it really represents is the principles underlying those things, and 
thus “ the thing (under observation) is both obvious and not 
obvious.” And further, these principles are guides for mra in 
matten of conduct. There is a passage in the Hn which, 
in spite of the obvious corruption of the text m two of its words, 
has quite clearly the meaning that if men follow this guidance 
they are successful in action, and if they do not follow it they 
fail. There is direct reference to a recompense, either one of 
success or one of failure. As is stated in another pa»^c, The 
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terms ‘ good fortune * and ‘ bad fortune ’ refer to success and 
feilure in action.” 

We go on to the actual hexagrams and^, each one of them 
the substitute for one or more classes of objects- The Hsi 
says, “ With expansion of the use of the hex^rams, new classes 
can be included and everything that man can do in the world is 
there.” Wang Pi (a-d. 226-249) “ ^ Trtatis^ on tfu ft says, 
“ Postulatic^ ^e definite meaning of ‘ virility in the ascendant 
what is the necessity about the horse (with its virile nature) ? 
Postulating the class of * dodlity in the ascendant what is the 
necessity about the cow (with its docile temper) ? Postulating this 
jfao here as conforming with dodlity, what is the necessity which 
makes the K‘un hexagram apply to the cow ? Postulating the 
particular meanir^ of ‘ virility in the ascendant’, what is the 
necessity which makes the Ch‘ieii hexagram apply to the horse ? ” 
The Shtur Kua says, “ The Ch‘ien includes Ae horse, the K‘un 
includes the cow.” The horse and the cow may come under the 
categories represented by these two hexagrams, but the Ch‘ien 
and the K'un arc not the substitutes for the horse and the cow 
alone. Any thing which has the virile nature can have the Ch‘ien 
hexagram as its substitute ; and so also with any thing with the 
docile nature and the K‘un hexagram. In the Wen Ten, in the 
section dealing with the K‘un, there are the words, ” With regard 
to the Yin qualities, admirable though they arc, the use of them 
in the carryii^ out of the king’s business entails that they dare 
not aim at their own completion. This is the tao of ea rth, the 
tao of wifeUness, the tao of ministership.” The earth, the wife, 
the minister, have docility as the right course for them : hence, 
they all come under the K‘un. It is the symbol of each one of 
them. The judgments which come under this hexagram and its 
jfoo give the prindples of earth-ness, wifeliness, ministership- The 
opposite to the JC‘un hexagram is the Ch'ien hexagram, the 
symbol of Heaven, of being a true husband, of being a true 
monarch- The judgments under this hexagram and ite jiao give 
the prindples of Heavcn'ness, of husband-ness, of monarch-ness. 
Every one of the hexagrams in the Ti represents more than one 
clas of object, and the judgments attached to the hexagrams and 
their^ytw deal with the principles of more than one class of object. 
Hence, as the Hsi Tz‘u puts it, ” The T*, as a book, must not be 
out of your i^d. It is based on unceasing change.” Also, “The 
Yi is not subject to rigid interpretation : the interpretation varies 
with the circumstances.” 
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The whole Ti book u then a system of symbols. As the fiH 
Tz'u says, “ The result is that (the contents of) the Ti are symbols. 
By symbol, is meant something resembling.” Also it says, “ The 
sages made observations of all the complex phenomena under 
the sky, and then considered their characteristic forms and 
symboUeed their types. That is why they are called symbols. 
The sages made observations of all the movements under the 
sky, directing their attention to the inlerpenetrations which take 
place in them, this with a view to putting into effect right rituals. 
They made appended judgments, so ^at decisions might be 
made as to what brings good fortime and what brings bad fortune. 
This is why they are called^uo. They dealt with the most complex 
phenomena under the sky in this way, in order that there might 
be no revulsion of feeling against them [i.e., the phenomena]. 
They dealt with the most mutable things under the sky* in this 
way, in order that there might be no confusion.” In other words, 
all the things in the universe are complex, for ever changing. If 
there are symbols and judgments attached to them, representing 
principles, then among the complexities simplicity can be found, 
among the changes something unchanging. With such simplicities 
there can be no revulsion of feeling against (the universe), with 
such an unchangir^ quality introduced there can be no confunon 
in the world. 

In the Chiin Tsu amor^ the Wei books of the and in 
Cheng K‘aiig-chen’8 Prain of the Ti and his Diseussum of tfu Ti 
we find the following statement: “ What is included in. the one 
word ‘ Ti' is three meanings, (x) ease and simplicity, 
(a) variability, (3) invariability.” * The Ti in the midst of 
complexities reveals simplicity- As the Hsi Tz'H puts it, “ the 
Gh'ien by its easiness is knowable, the K'un by its simplicity 
is do-able, if easy, then easy to know ; if simple, then simple in 
application. With ease and simplicity, then all the prindples in 
the world of man arc successfully obtained.” This is the idea of 
ease and simplicity attached to the Ti. It also reveals an element 
of invariability in the midst of variability. As the Hsi Tz^H says, 
“ Movement and quiescence are invariably what they arc. There 
is the definite distinction between the virile [i.e. movementj 

^ From the middle of the First Has, e ceruua type of scholar exerdsedgreat 
Istgemiirr in buiJdij^ up 4 piatdo-UMsce of ooieni in reUtioQ to dse Cuutks 
( ckiftg ). These >*ere quite popular ter some w years. The term wti meani the 
weft eott&lefneatary to rAsv v^arp). (E. K. H.) 

■ Thoe works are lost The above is k*ung Yj&g-ta*s quombon from them 
<io the Tao9 era) in his oommenury on Wang Pi’s exegesis «the fi. (£. R. K.) 
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and the dodic [i.c. quiescence].” It aiso says, “ All the move¬ 
ments in the world are true to their invariability.” This is the 
idea of invariability in the Ti. Thus the symbols and formulae 
in the Ti are simple and invariable, but since they are the 
substitutes for any and every class of object, the Ti is not subject 
to rigid interpretation. The interpretation varies according to 
the circumstances. This is the idea of variabihty in the 7 i. 

According to the Hsi Tz‘ 6 *s interpretation, although the Ti 
has only sutty-lbur hexagrams and three hundred and eighty- 
four yet with these as a framework, one can continuously 
expand their scope to include new classes. The conclusion drawn 
is that its symbols and the judgments attached to them include 
every principle there is. Thus it is said, “ The Ti dovetails (chtin) 
with Heaven and Earth, with the result that it completely inter¬ 
weaves the governing principles of Heaven and Earth,” Dove¬ 
tailing (cAufl) means corresponding every point, whilst 

the intexweaving emphasizes the inclusion of all the governing 
principles in Heaven and Earth. As is said, ” What does the Ti 
accomplish? The Ti opens the door to the myriad things in 
Nature and brings man’s task to completion : it embraces all 
the governing principles in the world. This and no more and no 
less is what the Ti accomplishes.” The reference here is to “ the 
principles in man’s world The “ governing principles of 
Heaven and Earth ” refers to those laws which everything obeys. 
For instance, the principle of kingliness, and the principle of 
ministership, that of being a good husband and that of being a 
good wife, these illustrate the first class, whilst the principle 
known as ” one round of Yin and one round of Yang ”, refers to 
the second cla^. 

Whatever ensca as an event or a thing cannot divorce itseJf 
from the Tao, nor can it disobey it Concrete things may be 
defective : in the Tao, there can be no defect. The symbols of 
the Ti include every kind of tao there is, and these symbols and 
their formulae are, therefore, what events and things cannot be 
divorced from and what they cannot disobey. That is to say, 
there can be no defect about them. That is the ffsi T^il*s position, 
as it shows : " There is a similarity here with Heaven-and-Earth, 
with the result that the Ti is necessarily not disobeyabie. The 
knowledge (in the Ti) embraces all things, and the principles 
here arc of assistance to all beneath the sky, with Che result that 
there arc no defects in the Ii.” Also, “TTie Ti includes within 
its scope all the transformations in Heaven and Earth without 
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any defect. In multiiarious ways it completes aU things, leaving 
out none.” Also, “ How wide its scope, how great! To speak of 
its furthest (implication), there is no limit to it; to speak of its 
nearest (meaning), it rests in its proper place : to speak of it in 
relation to all that lies between Heaven and Earth, it is completely 
furnished (with explanations)-” Also, “ So great are its principles 
that with every land of thing it docs not fail.” These statements 
show that the symbols with their formulae represent whatever kind 
of tao there is. 

In the HH Tz% there are two sets of statement, one with 
regard to the Tao, the other with regard to fmang (symbols), 
along with which go a number of formulae with which the Tao 
is dovetailed. With regard to the symbols, there is the statement, 
” The Ti contains the Supreme Ultimate from which came into 
being the Two Modes [i.e. the Yin and Yang], from which came 
into being the Four H^ang [i.e. the Yin and Yang each under 
two phases], from which came into existence the Eight Trigrams, 
by which Ae good and bad issues of events are determined, 
from which comes great achievement.” With regard to the Tao, 
there is the statement already quoted, “one round of the Yin 
and then one round of the Yang,” which “ equals the Tao 
“ Thai which ensues from this is goodness, that which is completed 
thereby is the natures (of men and things). As seen by the human- 
hearted man it [i.e. the Tao] is called humanheartedness: 
as seen by the wise man it is called wisdom. The common people 
have it in daily use, but arc not aware of it, with the result that 
the tao of the man of moral intell^encc is seldom found. Whilst 
it is revealed in humanheartedness, its functioning is in secret, 
stimulating the myriad creatures but without creating the 
anxieties which the sages endured. How prolific is the virtue of 
this and how great the achievement I The abundance of it is 
what is indicated by the term ‘ great achievement ’ and the 
daily renewal of it by the term ‘.prolific virtue 

In both these statements there is reference to “ great achieve¬ 
ment *, but the meaning is not the same. “ Great achievement,” 
in relation to the Supreme Ultimate, consists in the symbols and 
formulae connected with the sixty-four hexagrams and three 
hundred and eighty-four yao. “ Great SLChievement,** In relation 
to the Tao, consists in all the concrete events and things in the 
universe. Thus, the two meanir^ are different. But, although 
they differ, yet they are made completely to dovetail into each 
other. As the Nsi Tz'i says, “ In iu breadth and greatness (the tt) 
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corresponds (p'ei) * to Heaven and Earth, its transfonnations 
to the four seasons, the idea of Yin and Yai^ to the sun and 
the moon, ila ease and simplicity to the h^hest spiritual power.” 

The Tao achieves “the great achievement”, it being 
abundant and daily renewed. Indeed, its achievement is achieved 
in daily renewal. As the Hsi Tz'u says, “ When the sun goes, the 
moon comes; and when the moon goes, the sun comes- Thus, 
the sun and the moon give place to each other, and light continues 
in existence. When the winter goes, the summer comes; and 
when the summer goes, the winter comes. Thus, winter and 
summer give way to each other, and the year is completed. That 
which goes wanes; that which comes waxes. Waxing and 
waning have a mutual influence, so that results accrue.” This 
is what is described as being “ the great achievement revealed in 
transformation”. As tht Hsi Tz’i says, “ The supreme virtue 
of Heaven is to produce.” Production, then, is the prolific virtue 
which is “ daily renewed Also all the transfbrmatioos which 
come in it are mysterious {skm). As the Hsi Tz‘ii says, “ The 
inexplorable nature of the Yin and the Yang is what is called 
mysterious.” It also says, “The man who comprehends the 
tao of transformation, comprehends what the mysterious 
does.” 

The thii^ in the universe are not static. They are all part 
of “the unceasing movement going on in the world The 
symbols in the and their formulae are for the most part 
concerned with movement and change. As the Hsi Tz‘il says, 
“ The supreme virtue of Heaven is to produce,” and “ production 
and reproduction are what the yi represents Now, this of 
course does not mean that the Ti itself can produce, but that in 
the Ti there are many symbols which are concerned with 
producing, and many formulae in accordance with which 
produciz^ and reproducing go on. As is said, “The lines are 
imitations of all the movements and changes in the world,” the 
meaning of which of course is not that the lines can make thix^ 
move or that they themselves move. It only means that a line 
is the symbol of a certain type of movement, and this being so, 
the judgment attached to that line is the formula that type of 
movement 

“ A round of Yin and then a round of Yai^ equals the Tao,” 
this is the formula for the production of all creatures. In the 

* Here the («n& ’’p'ti’* is synonymoxu with the tera '*cbUa" 

(doveteil) above. (&.S. H.) 
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ihird-iine judgment of the eleventh hexagram, we find, “ There 
is no level place without a bank, no going away without a coming 
back.” This denotes the tao of transformation, by which is 
meant that this is the formula according to which things undergo 
change. Now, when a thing is produced it jnust have had some¬ 
thing which was able to produce it, and there must have been the 
materials out of which the producer made it, the former being 
the active element in the situation, the latter the passive. Using 
the terminology of the Ti AmpliJicaiioTis, one element is the strong 
and virile, the other element is the soft and yielding ; one is 
^ang the other is yin. Using the Amplification^ symbols, the 
yang symbol is ckUen, Ihe^in symbol is k‘wt. As the Hsi Tz'H aays, 
“ CkH$n symbolizes subjects, K'un symbolizes subjects ” ; 
and again, “ Ch’ien symbolizes the mastery (cfiih) in a great 
origination, K*wi symbolizes the process of completion.’* As we 
have said, the Ck'ien is the active element in the process, is the 
symbol of that which directs, the ITm is the passive element, 
the symbol of that which completes. Thus there is the statement, 
“ Take the Ch^icn : when it is quiescent it is self-contained j 
when it is active, it goes strught ahead. This is why it produces 
on the grand scale. Take the K'm : when it is quiescent, it is 
shut in ; when it is active, it opens out. This is why it produces 
on a wide scale.” Thus the Ck'icn and iTufl complement each 
other, the CA’wn beii^ the active, initiatory element, the ITm 
being the passive, compliant element. And then, take the Ch'wi 
in itself and the in itself, each has its quiescent side and its 
active side- The Ch'un being (by its nature) originatory, is in a 
state of quiescence when it is not actually originating. V/hen it 
is actually originating, then it is in a state of action. The K'm 
b ping (by its nature) responsive to originative power, is quiescent 
when it is not actually in a state of responding (or bdng acted 
upon) j when it is.actually responding, then it is in a state of 
action, “Self-contained,” and “ strai^t ahead”, qualify the 
Ck'icn as the originating element; “ shut in ” and “ opening 
out ” qualify the ICm as the responsive element. Hsi (shut in) 
means a state of preparation to be acted upon. P'i (opening out) 
means being open to be acted upon. All thii^ in their times of 
origination come under the category of Yang ; all things ia their 
times of responding come under the category of Yin. Ail the 
things in the Yar^ category can be represented by the Ch^im 
hexagram, and the six^ofthat hexagram represent the formulae 
according to which there is the originative activity. And the 
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same applies to the K^m hexagram ajui its six jw and their 
fonnulae in relation to responsive activity. 

Everything can be a yang thing and everything can be a^’n 
thing at one stage or another. But the Yang from which every 
thing is produced can only he yang, and the Yin from which 
every thing is produced can only be ^n. Although the two 
hexagrams CA‘*Vn and K^m can be substitutes for the things with 
predominantly virile and docile natures respectively, yet the line 
of argument in the Amplifieatioris is predominantly to take them 
as the symbols of the Yang and the Yin from which all things are 
produced. As is said, “ CkHen represents the highest pitch of 
virility in the world ; K^m represents the highest pitch of docility 
in the world,'’ This refers to the Yin and the Yang, from which 
all things arc produced. According to this, the Yin element can 
only be the Yin element, representing in consequence the highest 
pitch of docility, whilst the Yang element can only be the Yang 
clement, representing in consequence the highest pitch of virility. 
The one round of Yin and then one round of Yai^ ” is then 
that which products every thii^ in the world. With regard to 
this reciprocating process which “ equals the Tao ”, taken in a 
general sense this is a reference to the yin and yang elements in 
any particular situation. Taken in a special sense, this refers to 
the Yin and Yang, by which all things are produced. 

If a thing reaches the point of completion, then it follows 
necessarily that it has attained to its r^t position, has attained 
to the right way [i.c, the mean], has attained to the proper time 
for it. By this is meant that it is in the place where it ought to be, 
that its development is within its proper limits, that it has its 
proper environment. Let us explore this according to the Ti 
Amplififaiiofis* line of explanation, where the second and fourth 
liT>^ in a hexagram (countii^ from the bottom up) are yin 
positions, the third and the fifth zicyang positions.^ The HH Tz'H 
says, “ The second and fourth lines, although their positions are 
different, have a like value. But the good (issuca which they 
symboliae) are different. Line 2 is the subject of much praise, 
^ of many frars, the latter because it is too near to the h^hest 
position [i.e. fii^-Iine position]. According to the tao for a 
jou (yieldii^, i.e. broken line), it is not advantageous to be far 
from Line z. But in essence, no harm accrues, because the 
yielding,>iA> is in a central position. (Further,) Line 3 and Line 5 

‘ According to Waag Pi'a TrcdliM tkt Ti.tht Pint &ad Sixiii Lion were not 
counted as ” poutions . (F. Y. L.) 
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have a like value, although thdr positions are different. Line 3 
represents many mkEbrtunes, Line 3 many achievements^ their 
two positions being different by one being higher than the other. 
In this case, thejou represents beii^ subject to danger, whilst 
the kojtg (the stroi^, i.e. unbroken line) represents bdhg 
triumphandy successful.” Now, “ for a^*n element to take the 
lead entails going astray, losing its way. To follow is its r^ht 
course.” (Vide Tuan Judgmtnls ^ in re the K'un Hexagram.) Thus 
(according to this line of explanation), Line 4, being near to 
Line 5, represents a liability to take the lead and so the loss of its 
proper rdic- This is the reason for “ many fears Line 2 being 
not far from Line i and being in the centre of the lower tiigram, 
there Is much praise. The Yang element's rdle is to take the lead. 
Since Line 5 is a high position In the hexagram and is also a 
jfong position, the result is many achievements. Since Line 3 
is a lowly position in the hexagram, the result is many mis* 
fortunes- 

Among the hexagrams, a j^ang unbroken line may be in a^ 
position, or a^ broken line may be in ^yang position. Those 
are said to be improper positions. Unless there are special 
circumstances, the rule is chat improper positions give a bad 
issue. Ayang line in &yang position and iyin line in zyin position, 
these are said to be in their proper positions, and apart from 
special circumstances the rule is that a proper position gives a 
good issue. For a line to attain to a proper position is often 
described as achieving the right for it. In the Tuan Judgments 
on the Ckia Jen (the Members of a Family) Hexagram, there is a 
discussion of proper posidon, and the statement is made, “ Take 
the members of a family : the wife has her right posidon in her 
relation to internal a^rs, Che husband has his right posidon in 
relation to external affairs. For men and women to be in right 
relationship is a basic part of the Justice in the world. Among the 
members ^ a family Oiere is sovereign headship. Let the father 
be a father, the son be a son, the husband a husband, the wife a 
wife; then the tao of the family is rectified. With the femily 
rectified, the great society of man is stable.” For the parents and 
the children and for the husband and the wife to be tcidy rectified 
is for each to be in its right position. 

i^ain, according to the explanations of the Ampiyicatiens, the 
second and the fifth lines in a hexagram are in central positions, 
the second being in the centre of the lower tiigram and the fifrh 

1 lUs U another sectioa in the 
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in the centre of the upper. Thus they do not err either by excess 
or by defect. In this sense they attain the mean. This, speaking 
generaJly, entails what the Tx calls (a good and happy 

issue to any transaction or affair of any sort). Even if brol^n 
line or unbroken line is not in a proper position, xt can 

still have a good issue provided it be in a central position [i.e. in 
a second or fifth position]. Thus in the second-line Hsiang 
judgment of the Wei Ch‘i hexagram we find “ Line 2 represents 
an oracle of happy issue. The right action is achieved by it being 
done according to the mean”. This line is a yani line in a>t« 
position, in other words in an improper position. But since it has 
attained to its centrality (i.e. b ring in the centre of the lower 
trigram), it still symbolizes a happy issue. Wang Pi’s comment 
is that, ” although its position is improper, centrality makes the 
acdon right.” Supposing line is in the fifth position or a 

line in the second, then ^s has to be called both central and 
right; and if there are no special drcumstances, the rule is that 
it symbolizes a happy issue. 

The development of a thing cannot go counter to its shih 
(time, i.e. circumstance, time plus environment). That is, for a 
development to succeed it must be at the proper time in the proper 
environment. The Tuan Judgments on the Feng Hexagram say, 
“ When the sun hag reached its meridian height, then it begins 
to go down- When the moon is full, it begins to wane. The 
heavens and the earth may be in a brimming state or in an empty 
state, growing or diminishing, according to the seasons. How 
much more then with man ( How much more with the manes 
and the gods I The heavens and the earth cannot go counter to 
the skih factor. How much more is this in regard to the other 
things ! ” According to the explanations in the Hsi with 
rega^ to the single lines in a hexagram, if a development Is at 
the right sfdh, then there is a happy issue, if a line symbolizes the 
missing of the right skih, then there is an unhappy issue. In the 
Judgmw^t for Line 2 of the Tse Hexagram, we find, “ Not to go 
beyond the threshold brings about a bad issue,” and the Hsiang 
Judgment says, “ Not to go beyond the threshold brings a bad 
issue because it symbolizes the complete missing of the right 
jAiA.” Now, in the judgment for Line 5 of the Chi Chi Hexagram 
we find, “ For your neighbour in the east to slay an ox (for a 
major sacrifice], is not so good as your neighbour In the west 
observing a minor sacrifice for which he actually receives a 
blessing.” The Hsiang Judgment here says, The action for the 
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sacri£ce is not so good in point of as the action for the minor 
sacrifice.” 

The slaying of an ox is symbolic of a major sacrifice, but the 
blessing coming with the major sacrifice is paradoxically not so 
good as that coming from the minor sacrifice. This is because 
the circumstances visualized for the former sacrifice are not 
right, whilst those of the latter are.‘ The Ampisfications constantly 
rdfer to “ an action as going arm-in-arm with a sfdh ”, and this 
entails “ desisting at the right time to desist, acting at the right 
time to act: in movement and quiescence not to miss tiie right 
time, the tao of this is brilliantly clear [ie. self-evident] {Tuan 
Judgment^ in nthi King Hixagram^) As the Hsi 7 i‘fi puts it, “ The 
virile and the dodle mahe the basis on which the calculation is 
made. A transformation and its successful accomplishment is 
in accordance with the factors of time and environment” 

There are many places in the AmplijicaAons where the subject 
of consideration is the sfnh factor. A hexagram, as also a can 
represent a particular condition of time-plus-environment. The 
only hex^ram in which the six lines all have their right positions 
is the Chi Chi Hexagram (^)> which has the meaning of 
having made an achievement. There the yin and y<ing elements 
which produce a thing are all in the positions which it is proper 
for them to occupy. That means that each of the elements 
completely fulfils its tao. If that takes place, then the completion 
of the producing process is without question a success. But the 
Hsiang Judgnmt <k the CM Ghi Hexagram says, “ The morally 
intelligent man accordingly lakes thought for possible dangers 
and cakes precautions against these.” For what reason at the 
time when success is coming should there be thought of dangen 
and the taking of precautions ? This question brings us to the 
point where we ne^ to speak about the tao of transformation. 

As we have said above, “ there is no level place without a 
bank, no going away without a coming back.” This denotes 
“the tao of transformation”. The complement to going is 
coming. As the Hsi Tz‘u says, “ The shutting of a door comes 
in the category of K^asiy Ac opening of a door in the 
category of CkHm. A whole act of shutting plus a whole act of 
openii^ is the meaning of transformation. The unceasing process, 
first of moving one way and then moving the ocher, is designated 

i Why tUi is ViNjuld need ft deailed «(p]aQatiQO for which the only r«l«iv« 
uopOstance of (be p<^( here hardly warraoa ui unoj (he reader^* liaie. Zt is a 
lituatMn with which aothr^ologiiti are familiar. (S. R. H.) 
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as effective evolving.” It is also stated, “ That which goes away 
wanes, that which comes waxes. Waxing and waning have a 
mutu^ influence, so that results accrue.” The content of the 
course of transformation in the universe is a process of construction 
and destruction in thirds. And this process of constructlon-plus- 
destruction in things is the opening and shutting referred to in 
the explanations of the Ch*ien and the K*un. The constructive 
part of the process is equivalent to the “ coming forward ”, the 
destructive part Is equivalent to the “ going away A whole 
act of coming forward, plus a whole act of going away, that is 
transformation. This goir^ and coming has no end to it, and 
jmt because this is so, therefore the universe is without limit of 
time. Therefore it is said, “ the unceasing moving one way and 
the other is designated M effective evolving.” The process is 
without limit, because what comes must go and what goes must 
come back again : the advancing thing also retires and the 
retiring thii^ comes back again {Jii). The words, there is no 
level place without a bank,” indicate the same idea, that there 
is no coming without goii^ and no going without coining back. 

The Hsi Tz'H says, “ Whenever a climax is reached, there is 
transformation. Whenever there is transformation, there is 
effective evolvir^. Whenever there is effective evolving, there is 
continuous survival.” Becaiase the Ti emphasiacs effective 
evolving, therefore it also lays emphasis on returning (ju). There 
is a Fu Hexagram, and in the Tuan Judgmenis we find : “ Docs 
not the Fu Hexagram reveal the mind of Heaven and Earth ? ” 
In regard to the great flux of transformation in the universe, 
wherever we cut athwart it, what we see is a returning. This is 
because there has been no original comii^. As the Lao TzH Book 
says (c. i6), “ All things arise side by side ; so I watch for their 
retumii^-” The meaning of fu here is that indicated in the words 
' ‘ back to their root, * backlo their destined condition ” . Theiao Tzi 
Book also says, “ All things sprout luxuriantly, and each of them 
turns back home again to its root. To be back in its root is to be 
what is called quiescent, and that means back again to a destined 
state.” In other words, all things emerge fiom the Tao and return to 
it. Wang Pi’s comment here is, ” All things come from emptiness 
[? iniinicy], all movements begin in quiescence. The result is that 
^1 thing s, althoiigh they in every case move and act, yet in the 
end go back to emptiness and quiescence.” So also with, ” Does 
not the Fu Hexagram reveal the mind of Heaven and Earth ? ” 

‘ Root; ** gTouadsiock the GenDu " Grucdlagfe (E. R. H.) 
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Wang Pi’s comment is, “The meaning oiju is a revene move¬ 
ment back to the origin, and the reference to the mind of Heaven 
and Earth is to the original root- If there is desistance from 
movement, this is quiescence. Quiescence is not the opposite to 
movement. To desist from speaking is to be silent, but alence is 
not the opposite to speaking. That being so, although Heaven- 
and-£aith is so vast and is filled with myriads of things, with 
such transformations as thunder moving and the wind travclUng, 
yet the silence of non-being is the original root of it aIl-“ 

This interpretation amounts to the use of the Laotzian ideas 
in explanation of the H; it is not true to the original idea of 
the Tu The Laotzian returning is one of return to the root, to 
the destined condition, and the emphasis here is on Non-being, 
whilst in the Ti Ajnpli/ications the emphasis is on going and coming 
without end, i-e- on Being. Here, as we have shown, lay the 
fundamental difference between the Goniudaziists and the Taoists. 
None the less, here is where the Yi AmplifUaiwts and the Lao 
Tku Book come nearest to each other- In the old days there was 
the saying, based on the point we have been considering, that 
“ the IT and Lm TzH are mutually explanatory Both books 
agree that for a thing to reach the highest point of its development 
is for it to start going in the reverse direction. This is the general 
law to which transformations conform. What that section of the 
Ampliations called The Order of the Hexagrams has to say about 
the order of the sixty-four Hexagrams represents this general 
law. The mutually opposed hexagrams always go togetherjn 
pairs. Thus in this amplification we find the “ T'ai 3^ 
(Prosperity) Hexagram symbolizes having free course. Things 
cannot have that for ever, with the result that P 4 ^ (Lack 
of Prosperity) succeeds T‘ai “ P‘o rr (Disint^ation) 
symbolizes thir^ disintegrating. It is impossible that a thing 
should be entirely obliterated. When the process of disintegration 
is ended, the reverse process begins. The result is that the 
succeeding hexagram is the Fu (iReCum).’* Further, “ Chen 
§3 (Startling Movement) symbolizes movement. But things 
cannot keep moving for ever, with the result that the next 
hexagram is the Ken ^ (Arrested Movement).” Also, next 
to the Chi Chi H (Ha^g Accomplished) Hexagram comes 
the Wed Chi ^ (Not Yet Accomplished) Hexagram, about 
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which the Order of the Hexagrams says, “ It is impossible that events 
and things come to a final end. The result is that the Ti Scripture 
concludes with the Hexagram Wei Chi (Not Yet Accom¬ 
plished).” 

The Ti AmplificaHons and the Lao Ted Book agree in thinking 
that if it be desirable that a thing should be preserved, it is 
highly necessary that its development should be prevented from 
reaching its climax, as also that preparations should be made to 
include some elements of its opposites: that if this be done, it 
is possible to avoid the opposite coming into effect. Hence, in 
the Hsiang Judgmenisy the following is found on the Chi Chi 
Hexagram : " The morally intelligent man accordingly takes 
thought for possible dangers and takes precautions against them.” 
If the mor^y intelligent man do this, he can protect and 
consolidate what he has achieved. As the Hsi says, “ The 
man who keeps danger in mind Is the one who ret^ns his position ; 
the man who keeps ruin in mind Is the one who survives ; the 
man who keeps disorder in mind is the one who has control over 
society. The result is that the man of moral intelligence, when all 
is peaceful, does not forget danger ; when he is carrying on does 
not forget about ruin ; when he has society tvell under control, 
does not forget disorder. Hence it is possible, with Ms own person 
secure, for him to protect the state- As the Ti says, ‘ Am I to 
perish ? Am I to perish ? (No, the situation) is bound to a clump 
of mulberry trees [i.e. in a very stable condition}.* ” (Gf. the 
Second Line Judgment to the Twelfth Hexagram.) Not to forget 
danger in times of peadt, to think of mischances and to take 
precautions against them, this is an attitude of mind also denoted 
as ‘‘ knowing the hidden springs (of the future) Thus, in the 
Hsi Tz‘d, we find, “ To know the hidden springs, is not this to 
have nu^ninous wisdom ? The man of moral intelligence in his 
intercourse with those of higher rank does not flatter, in his 
intercourse with those of lower rank is not vulgarly free- Surely 
he is aware of the hidden sprii^. A hidden spring is the first 
sl^ht indication of a movement (in any direction), the initial 
appearance of good fortune (or bad).** This is what the Ti sets 
out to teach, namely to know, to be aware of, the hidden spring 
or pivot of what is likely to happen. As the Hsi puts it, 
” With the Ti the sages went deep (into the future) and so studied 
the hidden springs.*’ If the man who knows the hidden springs 
does not forget dangers in times of peace, he can protect his 
peace if he does not forget ruin in times <rf security, he can 
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preserve that security ; if he does not forget disorder in limes of 
successful control, he can guard that control. 

Those who have this capacity, display the quality of modesty. 
In the Tuan JudgmentSy on the ChHen (Modesty) Hexagram, we 
find, “ It is the tao of Heaven to diminish the pu^ed up and to 
augment the modest. It is the tao of Earth to subvert the puffed up 
and to give free course to the modest, The gods and tie manes 
bring calamity on the puffed up and blessing on the modest. It is 
the tao of man to hate the puffed up and to delight in the modest, 
Modesty in a high position sheds a lustre on it; in a low position 
cannot be passed by unobserved. This Is the final goal of the man 
of moral intelligence.” The AmpUfieaSims pay attention to this 
quality, as also does the Lao Teu Book. 

On the other hand, the sphere in which this type of man 
lives is not the highest sphere of all. In the Amp^xea^ns, the man 
who lives in the highest sphere of all is what is called ** the sage 
man ”, also what is called “ the great man Thus, in the Wen 
Yen's remarks on the Ch*Ien Hexagram, we find, “ The Great 
Man has a spiritual power which is in accord with Heaven and 
Earth, sheds a light like that of the sun and moon, proceeds in 
such orderly fashion as the four seasons i in his (mastery of) the 
good and bad issues he is like the manes and the gods. When 
he acts before Heaven, Heaven does not go counter to him ; when 
he acts after Heaven, he serves the timeliness of Heaven’s acts. 
Since Heaven does not go counter to him, how much less do his 
fellow men ! How much less do the manes and the gods! ’* 

In other words, the sphere in which the sage man lives is 
what the Hsin YOan Jen describes as the sphere of identificationi 
with Heaven. The mind of the sage man is completely identified 
with the Tao. Since the Tao existed before shapes and features, 
and shapes and features cannot go counter to the Tao, it foUowa 
that the sage man can “ act before Heaven does and Heaven 
not go counter to him But the sage man’s body is in the world 
of shapes and features, and being so it has to obey what shapes and 
features obey. Thus also, acting after Heaven acts he serves 
the timeliness of Heaven’s acts.” In this highest of all spheres he, 
of course, has the capacity of the man of moral intelligence. As 
the Wen Yen remarks on the oracle attached to the Ch’ien 
Hexagram, An overbearing dragon entailing remorse... . The 
force of this ‘ overbearing ’ Is seen in an awareness to advance, 
coupled with an unawareness to retreat, an awareness to things 
bolding together, coupled with an unawarene&s to them going 
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to min, an awareness to success, coupled with an unawareness 
to failure. It is the sage and no other who is aware of both 
progressing and retrogressing, of holding together and going to 
ruin, and throughout maintainicg rectitude of conduct. It is 
indeed the sage and no other.” The sage does this as a matter 
of course, not deliberately seekir^ any profit or avoiding any 
injury. He does not think in terras of profit and loss, but solely 
of maintaining rectitude in his conduct. 

The sage attains to the highest sphere because he has the 
highest form of knowledge. According to the AntpliJicaiionSf the 
Ti contains that by which man can attain to this kind of 
knowledge. As the Hsi says, “ How sublime is the Ti ! It 
was by the IT that the sagea were able to exalt their spiritual 
power and e?rtend the scope of their transactions. Their knowledge 
was exalted, Ihdr code of manners yielding : being exalted, after 
the pattern of Heaven; being yielding, after the pattern of 
Earth.” Thus the scope of the knowledge contained in the Ti 
is supposed to be the widest possible. As the Hsi Tz‘u says, “ The 
Ti fils perfectly with Heaven and Earth, with the result that it 
can knit together the ways of Heaven and Earth. Thus, in looking 
above, the IT observes the artistry of the heavens, in looking 
below, it examines the order of the earth. And the result is that 
there is knowlec^e of the causes of darkness and hght. The Ti 
traces the beginning and the end of things, with the result, a 
knowledge which explains life and death.... Knowledge embraces 
all things. . . . Knowledge throi^h comprehension of the tao 
of day and night.” Also it says, “ To understand the spiritual 
fully and to know transformation, this is the peak of spiritual 
power.” Now, in both the Hsin Li HsUeh and the Hsin TUon Jtriy 
we have urged that the knowlec^e which embraces all things 
can only be a formal knowledge. To enable raan to reach a 
h^her sphere, this kind of knowledge is all that is needed. The 
Amplijicctiims. however, on this point seem to regard the IT as 
enabling man to have a positive knowledge : as if, by the method 
of observii^ and examining, man is enabled positively to have 
an all*embraciiig knowlec^e of all phenomena. This is impossible. 
This is one reason why the TI An^lijicaHcns are not in entire accord 
with our criterion of attaining to the sublime. 

The sage man has the highest kind of knowledge. He knows 
that ‘‘ one round of Yin, phis one round of Yang, equals the Tao ”. 
And this is the Tao which the common people use day by day, 
only they are not aware that what they daily use is the Tao. In 
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spite of the sage man being aware of this, this Tao remaios 
unaffected. Although he may act in advance of Heaven and 
Heaven not go counter to him, he still may act after Heaven and 
serve the timelmess of Heaven. Hence, although his knowledge 
embraces all phenomena, he yet in regard to achon is '* one who 
is trustworthy in ordinary speech and is careful about ordinary 
acdon. ... He occupies a high position and is not arrogant; 
is low in the social scale and is not distressed.” (Vide fVfn Ten 
on the Ch‘ien Hexagram.) The transactions he engages in are 
still those in which all men engage in the corresponding station 
in life. None the less, the sphere in which he lives is the trans> 
cendent sphere. 

There are many respects in which the main thesis of the 
Cbung Tung corresponds with the main thesis of the Ti 
Amfi/i/UatuiTU. The language in the CAung Tung also, to a certain 
extent, resembles the phraseology of the Ampli/uutiens. Thus, in 
the JVm Ten*s statements about the Ch'ien Hexagram we find, 
“He does not change with the world, neither is he completed 
by the addition of fame. To be in obscure retirement docs not 
distress him. To be opposed by all does not distress him.” The 
C/tung Tung also says, “ The man of moral intelligence acts in 
accordance with the mean in common action. That he should be 
in obscure retirement and not known to the world does not hurt 
him.” Compare also what the iVen Ten says, “ Trustworthy in 
ordinary speech, careful in ordinary acts,” with what the Cfamg 
Tung says, “ acts of ordinary virtue, the carefulness exercised 
in ordinary speech.” Again, the Wen Ten says, “ The great man 
has a spiritual power which is in accord vdth Heaven and 
Earth ; the light which be sheds is like that of the sun and the 
moon ; he proceeds in such orderly fashion as the fotir seasons ; 
in his mastery of good and bad issues he is like the manes and the 
gods.” Also we find in the Chung the followup remark 

about Confucius : “ He is to be compared with the heavens and 
the earth, in that there is nothing wlidch they do not uphold and 
maintain, nothing which they do not cover and envelop ; to 
be compared with the four seasons in their interaction, with the 
light of the sun and the moon giving place to each dther.” The 
above statements have a considerable resemblance. Both the 
Ti Amplification and the Chung Tung came from more than cne 
hand. Owir^ to the resemblances between them, it Is open to 
conjecture that one or more of the authors of the one had a hand 
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in the other. Whether this was the case or not, there is a close 
affinity between the two works- 

In the opening section of the Chung Tung there is this : “ That 
which Heaven entrusU to man is to be called his nature. The 
fbllowii^ out of this nature is to be called the Way (Tao). The 
building up of the Way is to be called spiritual culture.” The word 
“ Tao ” here means the Way of man [i.e. the Highway for man], 
a different meaning from that in the Sd one round of 

Yin, plus one round of Yang, equals the Tao ”. There, Tao 
means the Tao of Heaven. Then in regard to those initial words 
of the Chung Tung about Heaven entrusting man with his nature, 
in the ffsi Tz‘u the statement about one round of Yin and one 
round of Yang is followed by, “ that which passes it (i.e. the Tao) 
on is goodness, that which completes it is the nature (of msin and 
things).” 

All this is an attempt to state clearly the ori^n of man’s 
nature and the connection of it with Heaven. In this connection 
compare what the Menduf Booh says, “ The function of the mind 
is thoi^ht. With thought, the mind accomplishes somethii^, 
whilst without thought, it fails to do so. It is what Heaven gives 
to me.” (Bi. Vf, B.) Assuming that since the mind is given by 
Heaven, the nature also is given by Heaven, and that the mind 
and the nature of man are in reladonsbip with Heaven, the 
Mmdus Bock says, “ The man who develops his mind to its 
highest capacity knows his nature ; and if he knows his nature, 
it follows that he knows Heaven.” (Bk. K//, A.) A similar 
meaning is to be found in the Ti AmphfoaiwTts and the Chung Tung. 

To follow the dictates of his nature in action is the Tao 
(Highway) for man. Since man’s nature, is what Heaven has 
given into his charge, and since following the dictates of this 
nature is the Tao for man, it follows that the Tao of man is also 
the Tao of Heaven, that the virtue (U) of man is also the virtue 
of Heaven. Adding to this the Chung Tung affirmation, “ Reaching 
to the height of the virtue of Heaven,” we may say of the man 
who ohly knows the virtue of man as the virtue of man, that his 
sphere of living can only be the moral sphere. But the sphere in 
which the man lives who knows that the virtue of man is also the 
virtue of Heaven, that is the transcendent sphere. 

We come to, “ the building (Ahu) of the Way is to be called 
spiritual culture {efaao) ”. The word ksiu here has the meaning 
of constnictii^ a house or constructing a road. Thus, “ chiao ” 
is equivalent to taking in hand the construction of the Highway 
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for man. Now the Chung Tang says, “ It is unpoaible for the Tao 
to be separated from any man fti a moment. If it could be 
separated, it would not be the Tao.'’ Now, since the Tao is such, 
the question arises as to what necessity there can be for it to be 
constructed. To answer this question two points need to be 
considered. 

The first point is that it is impossible for ordinary people to 
be separated from the Tao for a moment- All men at ail times 
have their feet on the Way, but the point is that they do not 
inow that this is so. Compare what we were considerii^, '* they 
are using it daily without knowing that it is the Way.” The 
Chung Tung maintains that, “ Amongst men, there are none who 
do not eat and drink, but there are few who appreciate flavours.” 
The function of spiritual culture is to enable men to appreciate 
that the Way is one which it is impossible for them to leave for a 
moment, to appreciate that their feet are at all times in the Way ; 
or, to use a metaphor, to enable men to be aware of the flavour 
(to this fact). The Way, by its intrinsic nature, is one which 
cannot be left for a moment: man, by his intrinsic nature, at all 
times has his feet in the Way. Spe^ng from this angle, there is 
no necessity for the Way to be constructed ; but speakii^ from 
the angle of man’s conscious knowledge, the Way docs need 
construction. 

The second point is that although all men at all rimes have 
thdr feet in the Way, it docs not necessarily follow that they 
actually fulfil all the requirements of the Way- Following out 
one’s nature is to be called the Way. Hence, to fulfil all the 
requirements of the Way is to fulfil all the requirements of man’s 
nature. In the Chmg Tung we find, ” It is only the man who is 
entirely real in this world (of experience), who has the capacity 
to fulfil all the requirements of his human nature.” This does 
not mean that it can be done without application to learning. 
Thus, the function of spiritual culture is to enable men to fulfil 
all the requirements of their human nature, and thereby to fulfil 
all the requirements of the Way. The Chung Tung states, “ Unless 
there be spiritual personality (U) at its higbest, the highest 
(results of) the Way cannot be consolidated.” The than who 
fulfils all the requirements of his human nature, he possesses 
spiritual personality at its highest, that is the Tao at its highest. 
Thus, although ” from the angle of ordinary following of the 
Tao there is no need of construction, from the angle of the Tao 
at its behest there is need 
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The Way which the sage man knows, is the same way as ^at 
which it is impossible for men to leave for a moment, but wh:^ 
they follow without knowing that they follow it. The Way at its 
hwhest is also that which it is impossible for men to leave for a 
moment, the dnly difference being that the s^c fUmis lU hjgh«t 
requirements. As the Chuni Ttmg puts it, “ the Way of the morally 
k intelligent man is obvious and yet obscure. The ordmary man 
and ordinary woman, in aU their prance, can yet have (some) 
knowledge of it. And yet at its highest even a sage i^n finds that 
there is something there which he does not know. The ordinary 
man and ordinary woman, with all their stupidity, can yet 
practise it, and yet at its height, the sage finds there is somethir^ 

there which he cannot practise-Thus the Way of the man w 

moral inteJUgence : its fint shoots coming into existence through 
the relationship of husband and wife, but in its ultimate exwnt 
to be examined in relation to Heaven-and-Earth.” These first 
shoots are the acts which all men arc already perfonmng. Tius 
does not require any construction of the Way- But if there be 
examination in relation to Heaven-and-Barth, then there is need 
for construction. ..... 

Since a sage man’s “ Way at its highest ” is the same Way 
which all men at all times are walldng ”, it follows that it may 
be called (common to all).^ Because this Way is what all 
men are already practisii^, it is ordmary- It is also what mey 
cannot leave for a moment, and therefore it is invariable, bage 
men also walk this road and also fulfil its ^hest requiremen^- 
Kow this means reaching the point of being ex«tly good, by 
which is meant achicvii^ the Mean. As Ghu Ha said, Achievii^ 
the Mean is the name for net erring to one side or the other, for 
being neither too much nor loo little.*’ That is what is nwant by 
being exactly good. This is the highest form of goodness, and it is 
something which is the hardest of all to achieve. As the Chung 
rmg says, ‘‘ How perfect is the Mean in ordinary action ! *’ and 
again, “ The states and families in the Great Society might have 
equal divisions of wealth. Men might refuse noble station and 
the wealth that goes with it. They might trample the naked 
sword under fool. But io achieve the Mean in ordinary action, 
it is impossible for them to do that.” > To make an equaUty 


i Chu Ha's comment wm Wtat U «di^y ^ 

ouoted Cheog Tzi m uying, ^ b avuiuble u h> be calJed^ . JF. Y. L.) 

Oae ^ only su«ni*e that the author used the term i a (unpowshle) 
the eoTOOtttioa that itis ewrezoely hard, » hard that if a o» doe* achieve it, be 
u • *a^ (B. R. H.) 
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among states and families, to refuse noble station and its wealth, 
to trample the sword under foot, these are very difficult to do. 
But in the matter of equal division of wealth it is necessary that 
the moral imperative should be just so. So also with the refusal 
of high station, So also with trampling the naked sword under 
foot. Only so will these actions ht in accord with the Mean- 
This is much more difficult to do. 

In the Chung Tung we find, “ To have no emotiom of pleasure 
and anger and sorrow and joy welling up, this is to be described 
as bdng in a state of equilibrium. To have these emotions 
welling up but in due proportion, this is to be described as being 
in a slate of harmony. This slate of equilibrium is the chief 
foundation of the Great Society, this state of harmony the great 
highway for the Great Society. Once equilibrium and harmony 
are established, the heavens and the earth maintain their proper 
positions and all creatures arc nourished.” When the emotions 
described here do not well up, the mind in no way errs in one 
direction or another, it neither goes too far nor comes too short. 
This state of equilibrium is included in the idea of the Mean, 
This is to indicate one particular sUte of affairs and to regard 
it as an illustration of the Mean. It does not mean that only this 
is a state of the Mean. To have the emotions welling up and yet 
in due proportion is also a state of the Mean. The force of this 
emphasis on harmony Hes in the fact that to harmoniae is the 
function of the Mean and a state of harmony its result. Harmony 
and sameness are not to be confused. In the Ghcng Stale section 
of the Aao Til, Shih Po is quoted as saying, “ It is harmony which 
brings things into catistence. Sameness has no offipring. To 
ameliorate one thing with another is the meaning of harmony. 
The result is flourishing and growth, and thereby creatures 
coming into existence. But supposing uniformity is supplemented 
by uniformity, nothing new can be produced.” So also in the 
Tsfj Chuan (Duke Chao, 20th year) we find, “ Harmony is 
different from sameness,” and Yen TzQ is quoted as saying, 

“ Harmony is like soup. There beiiig water and heat, sour 
flavouring and pickles, salt and peaches, with a bright fire of 
wood, the cook harmonizing all the ingredients in the cooking of 
the fish and flesh, ... If water be used to help out water, who 
could eat it ? If the harp and the lute were the same, who would 
delight in them ? In this way sameness is of no practical use.” 
To ameliorate one thing with another is the meaning of harmony, 
as in adding a salty taste to a bitter, with a new taste resulting. 
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Tht salt flavouring is the other to the bitter, and the bitter is the 
other to the salt. With these two “ others ” combining in due 
proportions and a new flavour emerging, this is what is expressed 
in harmony ** and what brings things into existence. Where 
water helps out water, the result is just the flavour of water, and 
that is what is expressed in “ sameness supplementing sameness ”, 
and ” sameness having no offepring ”• Sameness and difference 
are opposite concepts. A harmony includes differences, with all 
the differences harmonized to produce a state of harmony. None 
the less, if differences are to produce a state of harmony, then it 
is necessary that all the differences should have each its own due 
proportion and be “ exactly good *’ to that extent, neither 
exceedii^ nor coming short. What is described as achieving 
the Mean ”, and also as “ in due proportion ” amounts to all the 
differences each being neither too much nor too little, if a state 
of harmony is to be achieved. That is why it is said, “ (when the 
emotions) well up, they are all in due proportion, and this is 
called harmony.” 

This also is setting up a particular state of affairs as an 
illustration of harmony, and it does not mean that only this 
constitutes a state of harmony. On the scale of the universe for 
” all things alike to be nourished and not to injure each other, 
for all the tao (plural) to be practised and there to be no mutual 
contradictions ”, this also is a state of harmony. Hence the 
affirmation, when harmony is carried to the highest, the heavens 
and the ewth maintain their right posidons, and all creatures 
arc nourished.” This sUCe of harmony is not merely that of man 
with man in the world. Hence, in the Ti Amplifications there is 
what is called “ the Supreme Harmony ”, and in the Tuan 
Judgments on the Gh‘icn Hexagram there is the gaculation, 
** How vast is the cr^natii^ (power) symbolized by the 
Ch*ien .. . protecting the Supreme Hannony in unison. This 
indeed is profitable and auspicious.” 

The Ckun$ Ymg says, “ Reality is the Way of Heaven ; making 
oneself real is the Way of man.” Also, it says that the “ quality 
of realness is the Way ^combining the inward and the outward 
” Heaven ” already includes everything with no distinction 
between inward and outward- Men make the distinction between 
chc ” I ” and the “ not-I ”, i.e. the distinction between the 
inward and the outward. The cause of their malting this 
distinction is that they do not know that each and every 'man’s 
human nature, tegether with the natures of all the species of 
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“ things ” are cqudJy a chaise entrusted by Heaven. All these 
natures alike come from one source. This state of not knowing 
can b« called iinenlighiemnent. In the Chung tung there is the 
statement, “ (To be able) to proceed from realncss to a state of 
enlightenment is to be ascribed to the nature of man. To proceed 
from enlightenment to a state of realness is to be ascribed to 
spiritual culture.” This proceeding from realness to enlighten* 
ment has the same signilicance as the statement in the beginning 
of the Chung Ymg : “ That which Heaven entrusts to man is to 
be called his human nature and the following out of this nature 
is to be called the Way.” The procecdii^ from enlightenment 
to realness has the same significance as “ the building of the 
Way”, namely “spiritual culture”. It means makii^ one’s 
self real. 

This matter of en%htenment leading on to realn^s has been 
discussed in the Hsin THart Jen, where the argument is that by 
proceeding from understanding and self-conciousness the highest 
sphere of living can be attained. It is this step from understanding 
and self-conciousness which the Chwtg Yung calls ming (becomiz^ 
enlightened). Without this step beu^ taken there is unenlighten* 
ment. With regard to “ realncss being the Way by which the 
inward and the outward arc combined ”, this is what the Hiin 
Yuan Jen described as the sphere of idcntificatioa with Heaven. 
This sphere the Chung Yung describes as “ the h«ght of realness 

The Chung Yung says : “ It is only the man who is entirely 
real in this world who has the capacity to give full development 
to his human nature. If he has that capaxuty, it follows that he 
has the capacity to give full development to other men’s human 
nature. If he has that capacity, it fellows that he has the capadty 
to give full development to the natures of all species of things. 
Thus it is possible for him to be assisting the transforming and 
nourishing work of Heaven-and-Earth. That being so, it U 
possible for him to be part of a trinity of Heaven, Earlh and 
himself.” Now, the first half of this passage can be explained 
aloi^ a certain logical line. We may say that the entirely real 
being Is a man and also a thing, that he has the nature of a man 
and also has the nature of a thing, and for this reason by 
Implication he who is capable of developing bis own human 
nature also is capable of developing the human nature of man and 
the natures of things in general. But this U not the logic of 
the Chung Yung. Tht position maintained by the Chung Yung 
is that the nature of each and every man, together with the natures 
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of all species of things, al3 equally come from one source, and it is 
for this reason that the man who is entirely real is capable of 
extcndii^ the scope of his high activities from himself to other 
men and to the whole world of creation. 

In what sense is complete realness able to assist in the. 
transforming and nourishing work of Heaven-and-Earth ? The 
Chung Tung says, “ It is only the man who is completely real in 
the world, who can weave the fabric of the great basic strands in 
human soaety, who can establish the great foundations of this 
world, and who can understand the transforming and nourishing 
work of Heaven-and-Earth.” Compare this with the statement, 
“There are nine basic strands which constitute the soucty of 
man and its constituent states and famihes,” and “ this quality 
of the Mean, is the main foundation of human society”. The 
main strands and the main foundation refened to are the same, 
and to understand the uansfonning and nourishing work of 
Heaven-and-Earth, this is on all fours with assisting those 
processes. “ The hawk beats its way to the height of the heavens, 
the fish dives down in the abyss.” These are part of the 
transfonnii^ and nourishing processes of the universe. In man’s 
life, cvety phase of activity is also part of the transforming and 
nourishing processes of the universe. If men have a full under¬ 
standing that this is so, then every phase of their activity is of 
assistance to these transformii^ and nourishing processes- Given 
the man who can do that, the result is that he is part of a trinity 
of Heaven and Earth and man. If men have not a Ml under¬ 
standing that every phase of their activity is so, then they are only 
transformed and nourished by Heaven: in other words, they 
are just things, creatures, and cannot be part of this trinity, The 
TaoisB constantly said, “ To thing things, but not to be thinged 
by things.” The things which assist the transforming and 
nourishing processes, these are not merely in the category of 
things (i.e. not to be thinged by things). The distinction between 
those two classes consisb in whether they have enlightenment 
or not. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the man who is entirely 
real is not necessarily compelled to engage in acts which are 
different from the main bulk of mankind. He may quite well, 
in point of action, be engaged “ in the deeds of ordinauy virtue 
and devote himself to ordinary speech”. But in regard to his 
sphert of living, it is one with the universe. It is of the same order 
as the quality of realness which the Chung Tung describes in the 
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following terms : ** In its substantiality, it pairs with Earth, in 
its sublimity it pairs with Heaven, in its permanence it is inhnlte 
time.” 

The sage men referred to in the Ti Ampliations and the 
Chung Tung are all engaged in the deeds of ordinary virtue, and 
careful about ordinary speech. The method they employ in 
aspiring to the highest sphere of ali is that described by Mencius 
as, “ the marriage of righteousness and the Tao.” The moral 
sphere is attained by means of the accumulation of righteousness. 
The transcendent sphere can also be attained by the method of 
accimulating righteousness, but the difference in the sphere 
attained to lies in the kind of Tao to which righteousness is 
“ married There are higher and lower kinds of tao. The 
fruit of accumulating righteousnesg is the quality of unselfishness, 
and unselfishness entails self-sacrifice. ITie man who lives in 
the moral sphere is without selfishness, as also is the man who 
lives in the transcendent sphere. If a man can be like this, it 
follows that then the sphere in which he lives depends on the 
loftiness of the tao to which he is devoted. By using this method 
we avoid the Taoists* distinction between the inward and the 
outward. In the last resort these two lines of activity make one 

course, not two. 

There is, however, this to be considered. 

The authors of the Ti Ampliations and the Chmg Tung knew 
that the nameable can also transcend shapes and features. But 
they did not know that for a perfect discussion of what transcends 
shapes and features it is neceasary that the unnameable should 
also be considered. It is not necessary that what transcends 
shapes and features should be unnameable, but it is necessary 
that what transcends shapes and features should not be restricted 
to the nameable. Arguing from tliis, we arc in a position to 
maintain that the philosophical system in the two books with 
which this chapter has dealt is entirely in accord with the criterion 
of performing the common task, but is still not entirely in accord 
with the criterion of attaining to the sublime. Thus, the kind of 
life attained through this philosophy is still inadequate for 
“ absorption in the Abstract and ftnying over into the Beyond 




GHAPTBR VI 
THE HAN SCHOLARS 

There arc a number of ancient philosophical works the date 
of which we cannot fix in relation to whether they were written 
in the pre'Ch‘m era or in the Han era. On the other hand, with 
regard to those works which we can date as Han productions, 
those reveal one special feature. This feature is that the thought 
expressed in them is unable to “ transcend shapes and features **. 
As we have seen, the early Taoists were the ones to lay the 
stroi^est emphasis on transcending shapes and features. Yet the 
Han Taoists, in th ei r theorizing, were restricted to the world of 
shapes and features. 

The Han scholars believed that the book the Huai Han Hung 
Lith, produced by the King of the Huai Nan area, Liu An, and 
his guests was, “ in principle close to the Lao Tzu Book, with its 
em^asis on fewness of desires and inaction, with its planting 
of its feet in emptiness and its maintenance of quiescence.” (Cf. 
Kao Yu’s Cmmeniao>, the Preface.) In the last chapter of this 
book the authors speak of their intention in writing the book. 
One statement is, “ If I speak of the Tao and not of mundane 
things, then I am not immersed in swimming with the world. 
If I speak of mundane things and not of the Tao, then I am not 
at rest in the freedom of transformation.” One part at least of 
this book comes from the hands of Han era Taoists. These 
Taoists continued to me the Lao-Chuang terminolc^ as also 
the actual sentences in the Lao-Chuang books. In tiiat Lao- 
Chuang philosophy, however, there are terms which originally 
represented only formal concepts, sentences which represented 
formal propositions. The authors of the Huai Han Hung Lish 
gave positive interpretations, and although they were the 
inheritors of the Lao-Chuang philosophy, their outlook was 
nevertheless restricted to shapes and features. 

In the Lao-Chuai^ philosophy, the terms “ the Supreme 
One “ bring,” “ non-bdng,” and the like represent concepts 
which are only formal concepts. But the Taoist authors of the 
Huai Hang Hung Luh gave a positive interpretation to them. 
Thus, in the Vien Wm Hstin CkapUr we find, “ Before the heavens 
and the earth took shape, there was an abyss without form and 
void : hence the expression Supreme Light. The Tao began with 
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empliness, and this emptiness produced the univene. The 
universe produced chH (vital gas), and this was a windii^ stream 
with a bank to it. The pure chU, being tenuous and loosely 
dispersed made the heavens, the heavy, muddy ch'i being 
coagulated and hard to move made the earth. The pure and 
delicate cli‘i coming together and making a whole, was an easy 
matter, die heavy and muddled solidification was difficult, The 
result was that the heavens were finished first and the earth 
became solid later. The combined essence of heaven-and-earth 
became the Yin and the Yang, and four special forms of the Yin 
and the Yang made the four seasons, whilst the dispersed essence 
of the four seasons made all creatures.*’ This was what the Han 
age imagined to be the process by which the world came into 
existence, “ The Tao ** would appear thus to exist before the 
heavens and the earth, to be the primordial raw material. In 
that case, the Tao is a thing, and the concept of the Tao is a 
positive one, and “ the Tao is ** is a positive proposition, To 
speak of abyss without form is to ascribe a form to it, is to make 
it a possible object of experience. That being so, it does not 
transcend shapes and features. 

In the ChH Wu Lun Chapur of the Cfmng TzM Book^ there is 
the statement: “ If there was the beginning (of creation), then 
there was the non-beginning before the beginning and a non-non- 
beginning to that non-beginnii^ of the begioning. If there is 
being (^u), then there is non-being (ov) and a non-beginning to 
non-bdng and a non-non-beginning to that non-beginning of 
non-being. When suddenly there was non-being, there was no 
f MHn g whether it existed {^u) or did not cxist(u;v).” These are 
formal propositions. They do not assert that there is something 
which had a beginning or a non-b^inning, something which 
has being or non-being. Still less do they assert what that is 
which had beginning or non-beginning, or what that is which 
has being or non-being. That is to say, in these propositions there 
is no affirmation about the actual. 

This statement is also found in the Sku Cfdng Hsia (i.e. teaching 
on the real) Ckapkr in the Hmi J^aa Book ; but the author of that 
chapter gave a positive interpretation. Having quoted the 
statement,^ he explained the di0crent sections in the following 
way. About the beginning*' he said : “ Before proliferation 

* There are one or two altcratioBS in ihe quotation, sliglii but very imporCajit, 
as tb« read«r wiJI k«. Furtber, wh«rew tbe onginal latemcst requina *‘nOB- 
begianing:" u tbe correct trafialation, the viev/p^t of tbe f/uci Book would 
pre-beginninf more represotaove of vbai it bad in mind. (E. R. H.) 
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look place, there was a fore-shadowing, a groundstock ready for 
the burgeoning, and this was before there was any hard and fast 
shape to anything.” About the non-beginning to die beginning, 
he said, “ With the chU (vital gas) of the heavens beginning to 
dscend and the ch*i of the earth beginning to ascend and the 
Yin and the Yang in reciprocal agreement, these (forces) were 
intermixing with things, but no foreshadowing of individuality 
had emerged.” About ” a non-non-bcginning to the beginning **, 
he said : “ With the heavenly harmonizing influence not yet 
descending and the earthly chH not yet spreading abroad, there 
was emptiness and silence - . . the great indiscriminate mass 
entirely dark.” About “ being ”, he said that there was a time 
when “ all things became mixed together, so that they could be 
separated and handled and niunbercd and measured About 
'* non-being ”, he said that this was like ” looking for but sedng 
no form, listening for but hearing no sound, a vast desert to 
which no features attach, over which no measurement can be 
made but through which light penetrates About “ the non- 
beginning to being and non-being ”, he said, “ it enveloped 
the heavens and the earth and had a moulding control over all 
things, with this great indiscriminate mass endrdy dark, (namely) 
a depth and width of space outside which it were impossible 
there should be anything, and inside which it were impossible 
there should be anything smaller than the spUt section of a hair 
tip, so that with no supportii^ base the root of being and 
non-being is produced.” About ” a non-non-beginmr^ to the 
con-beginning of bring and non-bring”, he said: “With 
the heavens and the earth not yet split asunder, the Yin and the 
Yang not yet separated, the four seasons not yet distinguishable 
and the myriad things not yet born, it was like a vast lake, level 
and still, colourless and transparent, without form and void.” 

It was with dm kind of theorizing that most of the Han 
thinkers imagined the process by which the universe came into 
existence. Even the idea in the expression “without form and 
void ”, does not transcend shapes and features. Thus the formal 
concepts of the Chuang TzH Book were changed into positive 
concepts and its formal propositions into positive propositions. 

In the Ch’Uan Ym HsUn (i.c. teaching in explanation of terms) 
ChapUr of the Huai )^an Book there Is the following : “ When the 
heavens and the earth were still an abyss, still a chaotic mass, 
this was before the creation of the myriad things. To this 
condition is given the name of ‘ the Supreme Oneness ’. All 
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things emerged from this oneness, each af^r Its land, birds, 
beasts and fishes. To this is given the name ‘ the difierentiatioa 
of things Creatures became grouped according to their genus, 
classified according to their species. The natures allotted to each 
are different, but all have form in the category of being. They 
are divided into quite disdnet classes and so become the myriad 
things with none able to return to the essence (i.e. the original 
oneness). TThe result is that as active beings they are spoken 
of as being alive, and when they die they are spoken of as having 
come to an end. All these are things : none of them is able to 
thing things {wu wu). That which things things is not in the midst 
of the myriad things.” The gist of this passage is akin to the Lao- 
Chuang position. But if the words “ abyss “ chaos,” “ mass,” 
used as describing the heavens and the earth at a pre-beginning 
stage, have the same meaning as the terms in the VUn Wnt 
quotation, then the Supreme Oneness is in the category of shapes 
and features. It Is, afrer all, no more than a thing. 

According to these quotations from the Huai Han Book, the 
treatment of the concepts of “ Tao ” and “ beii^ ” and “ non- 
being ” is such that what we are given is knowledge of a certain 
kind of history, that is to say, the history of the way in which the 
universe came to be- It comes in the category of natural sdenee, 
just as astronomy and geology do. 

Natural science can increase man’s knowledge, but it cannot 
elevate man’s sphere of living. Philosophy can elevate man’s 
sphere of living, but cannot increase his knowledge. Take the 
statement in the Lao TzH Book : “ Heaven and earth and the 
myriad things are produced from being, and being is produced 
from non-being.” Now these words cannot afford us any 
knowledge of heaven and earth and the myriad things, as to how 
they came into existence \ but what the Huai Han Book sets out 
to do is to tell us how all things actually came into existence—the 
only trouble being that, as far as we can see, what it says is simply 
not true. The difference in the two outlooks marks the difference 
between philosophy and science. 

Strictly speaking, the Han era possessed religion and science 
but had no pure philosophy. The main concepts propositions 
in pure philosophy are all forma! concepts and propositions; 
they make no assertion about actuality. The concepts and 
propositions in religion and science, on the other hand, are all 
positive and do make assertions about actuality. In recent yeaia, 
religion and science constantly have taken up opposing positions, 
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but in ancient society the early forms of religion and the early 
forms of science were inextricably mixed. Amongst the prc-Ch‘in 
phiIosophen» there was the Yin-Yang school, which carried on 
the ancient Chinese tradition in its religious and scientific aspects. 
Ssu-ma T‘an has the statement in his Discussuyn of Six S^ols of 
Thugki, “ With regard to the techniques in connection with 
the Yin-Yang school, they went tCM3 much into detail ^ and 
were full of taboos, putting people in a quandary and so making 
many of them afraid. And yet this school m^es order out of 
the great procession of the seasons, and for this reason it is 
indispensable." In the first half of this passage we can see how 
school took over the old religious tradition, the second half, 
how this school took over the old scientific tradition. This meant 
utiliaing the old scientific knowledge and the old religion, 
developing and systematizing them, so that this school gave a 
posidve systematic explanation of the world as it is. This U the 
viewpoint of the Yin-Yang school, this is its essential spirit. 

The Han era laid special emphasis on the actual. Its thinkers 
were either unable or unwilling to indulge In abstract thinking, 
and they were unable to understand that element in the earlier 
philosophers which is illustrated by the words the mystery of 
mysteries In the field of politics they succeeded in unifying the 
government of the whole country, and the corollary of this was 
to them the unification of the whole world. In the intellectual 
realm similarly they were attempting to find the unity of the 
universe. Hence the Yin-Yang school’s theories, theories which 
were as the S/u7t CM stated “ of so vast a scope that they became 
untrustworthy ”, yet did fulfil the requirements of the Han era. 
It makes no difference whether the dfinkers of that era regarded 
themselves as Taoists or as Confucianosts ; all their viewpoints 
embodied the viewpoint of the Yin-Yang school and its essential 
spirit 

The actual process of the development according to which, 
as the ffuai ^an Book depicted, the world came into existence, 
this is what the pre-Ch% Taoists did not speak of, indeed could 
not speak of. The reason for this is that the problem of the actual 
is not soluble through the use of formal concepts and propositions. 
That the Han Taoists did discuss this problem, is due to the 
infiuence of the Yin-Yang school, and {he theories which they 
used for the most part came from the same quarter. 

• Uiios (be He& Shu versioa ef (his pusage aa agtmsc the ordinuy prinied 
vemoa of (be GU (F. Y. L.) 
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With regard to this influence, it comes for the most part under 
two heads, one the scientific influence, the other the religious 
influence. The scientific infiuence went very far with the Taoists, 
the religious influence with the Gonfocianists. With regard to 
the former, there is no central figure to be taken as representative, 
for their ideas were not at all systematized. Apart an early 
stage in the Han era, their thoughts did not beloc^ to the main 
stream of Han thought. It was the Confucianists who represent 
the main stream, and in this they had a representative, namely 
Tung Chung-shu. 

Turning to the Confucianists, Tung Chung-shu inherited the 
tradition of TzQ Ssu and Mencius, and their branch of 
Confucianism. Mencius had spoken of men’s nature as good, 
regarding men from the beginning as all having “ shoots of 
goodness”. Tung Chung-shu had the same conviction with 
regard to these “ shoots ”, but he was unable to subscribe to the 
idea that the nature of man is good. He said, “ Mencius levelled 
down the natural disposition (of man) to that of the birds and 
beasts and their doings, and this is how he came to say that man’s 
nature is good. For myself, I elevate the natural disposition to 
that of the sages and their doings, with the result that 1 say that 
man’s nature is not yet good.” {Ck‘an CkHu Fan Lu, Shsng Ck^a 
Ming Nao CkapUr, j,e. the examination of terms and titles.) From 
this we can see clearly that his viewpoint in this question followed 
on from that of Mencius. Mencius said, Confucius made the 
Spring and Autumn (Classic), and this book deals with the affairs 
of the Son of Heaven.” Tm^ Chung-shu expanded the idea, 
saying that Gonfudus received a charge fiom Heaven to succeed 
the Chou house in its sovereign position, and in the Ch*un Ck% 
he created the institutions for a new dynasty. The Chung Tung 
affirmed that it was possible for man Co make a trinity with 
Heaven and Earth. Tung Chung-shu also maintained this 
position. Thus we can see that he inherited this branch of the 
Confucian tradition. 

Apparently Confiicius, TzS Ssu, and Mendus did not entirely 
abandon the andent religious point of view. Hence, what they 
had to say sometimes has the colour of the Yin-Yang school. 
Confiidus said, “The pheenix does not come, the River does not 
produce the Chart: I am finished.” {Lun Tq, Bk. IX); and the 
Chung Tung says, “ When a country is flourishing, there are bound 
to be omens of happy augury : when it is about to fall into ruin, 
there are bound to be omens of calamity." These words have the 
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same religious colouring as the Yin-Vang schoors ideas about 
bad and good fortune. Mencius said, Heaven’s gift of life to 
the people has continued for a great period now, (and with it) 
there is one round of peaceful control and one round of anarchy.” 
{Bk. Illy B~) He also said, “ Within the space of five hundred 
years there is bound to be a king of real kingly quality.” {Bk. 7/, 
B.) This theory is like that of the Yin-Yang school in its philosophy 
of history built round the excellences of the Five Hsing (Physical 
Forces) ' coming each in turn. Taii SfQ and Mencius “ stood by 
the old but created a new thing and called it the Five Forces.” 
{HsUn Tziy Fei Jn Chapter.) This criticism from HsUn TzQ shows 
that their thought had been coloured by the Yin-Yang school. 

Tung Chung-shu maintained this feature in the Coniudanist 
tradition, and gave yet more pronounced expression to the 
YiniYar^ schooFs religious and sdentific attitude- The broad 
success of this in Han thought lay in the establishment of a new 
order for the universe. He also extended the Confudanist sodal 
and ethical philosophy, and so made a theoretical justification 
for the new order in the sodety of his day. These were bis 
contributions to the Han era. The Han scbolan applauded him 
as “ the head of all the Ju ” (vide Han Hislcry, Tung Chung-efm 
Biograpfy), and this was not just an idle statement. 

According to Tung Chung-shu’s theories the universe is 
composed of ten parts; as he says, “ the heavens, the earth, the 
Yin, the Yang, wood, fire, soil, metal, water [ the Five 
Hsir^], nine component parts making with man ten parts. 
Heaven’s fixed total th^ bdi^ complete.” (Ch*un Ch‘iu Fan Lu, 
Heaven and Earth and Tin and Tang Chapter.) This “ heaven ” (/*««) 
at the head of the list is the sky which complements the earth. 
But the “ Heaven ” {t*ien) at the end of the passage, this denotes 
the universe, the universe of sdcnce, though not the universe of 

E hilosophy. This universe of sdence is a structure, and the concept 
ere is a positive one, whilst the universe of philosophy is only the 
sum total of all that is and the concept there Is only a formal one. 
Now Tung Chung-shu’s “ Heaven ” actually denote a structure 
with ten component parts. Hence, his concept of the universe is 
a positive one. 

To Tung Chung^hu the Yin and V ang were two kinds of 
ch*i. As he says, “ Within the area of heaven and earth there is 
the Yin ek'i and the Yang chHy permanently imbuii^ men, as 
water imbues the fish in it, that which constitutes the difierence 

1 See iofi* for the meftolng of the Hhbe”. 
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between water and eh*i being that the one is visible and the other 
is invisible.” ** In the area of heaven and earth, although it 
appears to be nothing, yet it is something, Man is permanendy 
imbued with this stream (of the two ek'i), and the two ekH arc 
mixed with the two ch‘i of order and disorder.” 

In the Chinese language the term ck'i is one with an 
exceptional variety of meanings. Thus a man may have a ch‘i 
of pleasure or a ch‘i of anger, referring to the apphcarance of the 
man, There is the ‘‘proper chH", or the “ basic chH”, i.e. the 
healthy clement in any ttdng or state of affaire, and even for the 
heavens and the earth there is this chH. Turning to the four 
seasons they can be spoken of as having ” improper ck*i ”, denoting 
an unseasonable season which produces sic^ess in man or plant, 
etc., whilst yet more to-day in common speech we talk of k^img 
ehU (the air) and Hen chH (electricity). 

In Chinese philosophy also the term has an exceptionally 
varied number of meanings. There is Yin ckH and Yang eh‘i, and 
the ch*i of social order. Tung Chung-shu also speaks of “ the ek'i 
of heaven and earth making a imity, which divides into Yin and 
Yang, spUts up into the four seasons, makes a series of Five Hsing 
(Forces). The term ‘ hnng \ means in a state of aedvity, and here 
each of the activities is different from the other, so that all these 
forces are called hsing.” (JVu Hsing Hsiang Shsng ChapUr.) 
According to this statement, there is also the eh*i of heaven and 
of earth, which is the source of the Yin ch*i and the Yang ch'i. 

The tendency in ancient times with regard to any thing or 
any force which was invisible and intangible was to describe it 
as ch‘i, whilst in recent times the use of k'tmg (empty) HiH for air 
and tisn (lightning) ch'i for electricity has arisen in the same way. 
To use modem terminology, what is called “ the ch‘i of heaven 
and earth may be paraphrased as the basic force of the physical 
universe. 

The Five Forces were sometimes called five binds of chH. 
In the Ming LUeh section of the Ttd SMh Lan ChapUr of the Xv 
Shih Ch'im Ch'iu tbi^ is done, as also in the Pai Hti T^ung Ti in 
which we find, " What is meant by the Five Forctt ? The term 
refers to metal, wood, water, fire and soil, and the idea conveyed 
is that they activate the chH on behalf of Heaven.” This 
corresponds quite closely with Tung Chung:-shu’s meaning as 
quoted above. According to the Pai Hu T^ung H’r interpretation, 
the earth (ft*) is represented by the soil (^u) in the series, and it 
says, ” With r^aid to the eanh assistii^ the heavens, it is like 
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a wife serving her husband, a minister serving his sovereign. 
Their position is lowly. Because that is so, they personally under¬ 
take these duties, with the result that it (i.e. the earth), 
is equivalent to one of the Five Forces. In this way the position 
of Heaven is exalted. 

According to this way of ihinkir^, the universe is an organic 
structure, and the controlling power in this structure is Heaven, 
Heaven and earth are the boundary wall, whilst the Yin and 
Yang and the Five Forces are the framework of the structure. In 
terms of space, wood belongs to the east, &e Co the south, metal 
to the west and water to the north, whilst soil occupies the central 
position. These five forces are very like pillars supporting the 
universe. In terms of time, four of the five forces control the 
four seasons, and each is the ehH of one season, wood being that 
of spring, fire that of summer, metal that of autumn, and water 
that of winter. Soil has nothing particular which it controls, but 
it is the central authority of Che feur seasons. As Tung Chung>shu 
put it, The soil is the main agent of Heaven, and since its 
intrinsic power is on a bountiful scale, its controlHi^ influence 
cannot be concerned mth merely one season ; so that with the 
Five Forces and the Four Seasons, soil is in them ail alike. 
Although metal, wood, water and fire, cadi has its own office, 
yet these axe not effectual unless they are based on soil. Unless 
the sour, acid, peppery and bitter tastes be based on the richly 
sweet, none of them can be one of the standard flavours. The 
sweet is the basis of the flve flavours. The soil is the controller 
of the Five Forces, and without the of soil nothing can be 
accomplished.” (CA*m CA*tu Fan Xa, fVu Using CAiA Ti CAapttrS) 

The changes of the seasons, spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, make a cyde, and this cyde is completed every year with 
a subsequent return to the beginning. That which is the cause 
of these transformations is the ch‘i of the Yin and the Yang, with 
an alternation of flourishing and declining. In the Chapter on 
“The unitary nature of the Tao of Heaven ” (Ch'un CA*ui Fan 
Lu] y there is the statement: “ The unchanging Tao of Heaven 
is that things of opposing nature are not permitted to start at the 
same time. The result is that this Tao is unitary, that is, it is 
one and not two, this being the process of Heaven in action.” 
'* The Yin and the Yang arc of opposing nature.” Hence, if the 
Yin flourishes, the Yang declines; and if the Yang flourishes, 
the Yin declines. When the Yang flourishes, it helps wood, 
enabling the ch'i of wood to be dominant. When this happens, it 
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is spring. It helps fire, enabling the eh^i of fire to be dominant. 
When this happens, it is luminer. When the Yin flourishes, it 
helps metal, enabling its ch‘i to be dominant. When this happens, 
it is autumn. It helps water, enabling its chH to be dominant. 
When this happens, it is winter. 

Taking the four seasons, when sprii^ comes, all things give 
birth : when summer comes, all things make their growth : when 
autumn comes, all thij^s bear fhiit; when winter comes, all 
things go into seclusion. The charges in the seasons are caused 
by the flourishii^ and the decline of the Yin and the Yang, The 
Yang is advantageous in regard to birth and growth. The Yin 
is disadvantageous in regard to birth and growth. Hence the 
Yang is “ the blessing of Heaven the Yin is the punishment 
of Heaven ”. “ Heaven also has a ch*i of pleasure and a ckH of 
anger, a heart of sorrow and a heart of joy, just as happens in 
men, lo that men and Heaven belong to the same class (both 
having feeing).*’ {Yin Tang Ti Chapter.) These cA't of pleasure 
and of anger and these hearts of sorrow and joy in normal 
conditions are revealed in the transformations of the seasons. 
On the other hand, Heaven gives free rein to the Yang but not 
to Che Yin, it delights in blessing and dislikes punishing. Hence 
among the four seasons, “ spring is full of flower, autumn is full 
of fruit,” that is, autumn (although a Yin season) is not disadvan¬ 
tageous to creation. Only one season does not bring positive 
advantage, and that is winter. Hence Tung Chung-shu’s 
statement: “ The ck'i of Heaven throughout three seasons 
produces life, in one season (only) is loss and death.” {Tin Ttuig 
Ti Chapter.) 

In this structure of the universe there are the myriad dungs, 
and amoi^ them the most imbued with spiritual quality and the 
highest in the scale of value is man. Man and Heaven complement 
each other. Man is Heaven’s second edition. Heaven’s shadow 
in brief. As Tung Chung-shu said : “There is nothing more 
subtle than there is nothing more endowed with wealth than 
Earth, nothli^ more numinous than Heaven, ariH of the essence 
of Heaven and Earth whereby things are broi^ht to life, there is 
nothing of higher estate than man.” Hence, with his head erect, 
man faces Heaven, whilst the plants with their heads [i.e. their 
roots] ^e Earth, and the animals with their heads bent down are 
different &om men and plants. “ The heads of those which receive 
less from Heaven and Earth bend down: the beads of those 
which receive more from Heaven and Earth are erect and face 
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Heaven. This shows man in his superiority to ordinary things 
and in his intimate association with Heaven and Earth.” Not 
only so ; man*s bodily struecure also is a second edition of 
Heaven. “ There is a tallying of Heaven and Earth and a 
reproduction of the Yin and the Yang permanently established 
in the human body.” “ In the body there arc three hundred and 
SKty>six small component parts, making the sum total of the 
days in the year, and twelve major parts, making the sum total 
of the months in the year. Within, there are five viscera, makii^ 
the sum total of the Five Forces. Without, there are four 
limbs, making the sum total of the four seasons.” “ At one time 
man’s senses work [i.e. he is awake], at another time they are 
dormant [i.e. he sleeps], thus putting him in the category of day 
and night. At one time man is assertive and at another time 
yielding, putting him thus in the category of summer and winter. 
At one time he feels sorrows and at another he feels joy, putting 
him thus in the category of llie Yin and the Yang. With those 
(features) which can be numbered, there is correspondence 
in numfc^, with those (qualities) which cannot be numbered, 
there is correspondence in category. In every respect man is a 
second edition of Heaven, nothing less.” (vid. the chapter on 
“ Man an Edition of Heaven. ’ ’) Thus, according to Tung Chung- 
sLu*s system, man is a shadow in brief of the universe - he is a 
microcosm to the macrocosm, and the universe may be described 
as man on a vast scale, in short as the ” great man ”. 

Man being thus, it follows that he stands along with Heaven 
and Earth, and they make together a total of three, or to use a 
previous expression, “ a trinity.” In the chapter on the theory 
of a Primordial Spirit we find, “Heaven, Earth and Man 
are the basis of all creation. Heaven produces them, Earth 
nourishes them, and man completes them.” Man’s ta sk is to 
make a perfect completion of what Heaven and Earth have left 
uncompleted. This is the prime contribution which man has 
to make In relation to the universe. As we have shown above in 
the quotations from the Chung especially in “ making a 

trinity with Heaven and Earth ”, the statements there were 
formal ones. Here they arc positive ones. 

Speaking from the psycholi^cal point of view, in man there 
is the mind with its special nature (hsing) and there is the 
aifectional element, and these are on all fours with Heaven with 
its Yin and Yai^. The chapter on the examination of terms and 
titles has the statement r “ The individual penon has his nature 
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and his affectional side, just as Heaven has the Yin and the 
Yang. To speak of a man's constitution and leave out the 
afiecdonal side would be like speaking of Heaven*$ Yang and 
leaving out its Yin. Man’s nature is revealed without in human¬ 
heartedness, his affecdonal side is revealed without in greed.” 
The same chapter also says, The reality of the individual person 
has both greed and humanheartedness, the <h‘i of both these 
qualities being in the individual. In speaking of sfun (body or 
person or individual), this is derived from Heaven 5 for Heaven 
employs both the Yin and the Yang and the individual has a 
constitudon which includes both greed and humanheartedness.” 

Heaven ^ves rein to the Yang and not to the Yin. So men 
also ought to use their nature to restrict the adecdonal element 
This is the function of the mind. “ The mind is that which 
prevents all evils from within, so that they cannot manifest 
themselves without, with the result that as Heaven has the Yang 
restriedng the Yin, so the individual has his nature restricting 
the affecdonal- The principle is identical with that of Heaven. 
Hence the activities of the Yin do not succeed in having a bad 
effect in spring and summer, and the dark [lit.: ghost] of the 
moon has an aversion to the light of the sum, and there are times 
when the moon is waxing full and times when it is on the wane. 
Heaven’s restriction of the Yin is like this. Surely man must 
lessen his desires and restrict the affecdonal, and thereby 
correspond to Heaven. This is restricting what Heaven restricts. 
To restrict what Heaven r«tricts is not restricting, Heaven.” 
(Examination of Terms and Titles.) Men are moraUy bound to 
restrict what Heaven restricts, and if they do, they can in time 
become perfectly good men- “ For morality consists in men makii^ 
up what Heaven leaves undone, accomplishing something extra, 
something outside not inside the compass of what Heaven itself 
performs. What Heaven performs has a limit, and Heaven stops 
at that point. That which is within this limit is ascribed to 
Heaven, that which is outside this limit is asetibed to kingly 
culture.” (Ibid.) 

The king is the,one established by Heaven for the purpose of 
educating men in spiritual culture. As the chapter on* examination 
of terms and titles says, “ Heaven brought into existence the 
nature of ordinary people with its groundstock of goodness and 
its inability (of itse^ to carry goodness to peifecdon. Thus on 
their behalf Heaven established the king in order to make them 
good- This is Heaven’s mm. Ordinary people, having received 
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from Heaven this nature with its inability to be (entirely) good, 
fall back on gettir^ nature-fulfilling <^ture from the king- 
The kir^ has this as his special office, namely to fulfil this human 
nature’s requirements.” The law and institutions by means of 
which the king instructs are called the Kingly Way and these 
arc patterned after the Way of Heaven. For instance, part of 
this Kii^ly Way is what is called “The Three Basic Tics”, 
about which Tung Ghung-shu says, “ they can be found in 
Heaven.” These ties are that of “ sovereign and subject, fethcr 
and son, htisband and wife These are patterned on “the to 
of Yin and Yang The chapter on basic principles says, “ (The 
essence of) the Yin is to supplement the Yang, just as the wife 
supplements the husband, the son the father, the subject the 
sovere^n. There is no creature which is without somethii^ to 
supplement it, there being a Yin and a Yang in each case.” 
And again, “The principles underlying the relationships of 
sovereign and subject, of father and son and husband and wife 
are all derived from the to of the Yin and the Yang.” 

Man being a second edition of Heaven, a shadow in brief of 
the universe, and his position in relation to the universe being 
so exalted, and the Hng being the one chaiged to educate men, 
it follows that if his actions are improper and go counter to the 
eternal verities, Heaven is aroused and reveals this in very 
visible and remarkable fashion, in other words in untoward and 
portentous occurrences. Whichever way the king acts, his actions 
call forth a response from Heaven. Tung Chung-shu had two 
theories. One is, “ Where among the creatures of Heaven and 
Earth there are abnormal changes, these are what are known as 
portentous occurrences, the smaller variety being known as 
untoward occurrences. Thee latter invariably come first and the 
former follow later, they being reprimands from Heaven, the 
others bdr^ Heaven overawing the wicked. Where reprimands arc 
not recognized, the use of terrors abounds.” (Chapter on “There 
must be Humanheartedness as welf as Wisdom.”) According to 
this theory, untoward and portentous occurrences are caused 
by the displeasure of Heaven. The other theory is, “ Good calls 
forth goo<^e$s, evil calls forth evil, this arising like fulfilling 
like. If a horse whinnies, it is a horse that responds, whilst if a 
cow lows, it is a cow that answers ... It is most sure that things 
invoke each other, like to like . . . Heaven has Yin and Yai^ : 
men also have Yin and Yang. When the Yin ck’i of Heaven and 
Earth is in the ascendancy, man's Yin ck*i responds by beii^ in 
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the ascendancy ; and when man’s Yin ckH is in the ascendancy, 
the Yin ckH of Heaven and Earth rightly responds by being in the 
ascendancy.” (Chapter on “ Mutual Effect of Thir^ of the Same 
Class.”) According to this theory, these evils eventuate through 
a land of mechanical reaction. These two theories are very 
different from each other, and appear to be mutually incompatible 
The first is a teleological theory and is close to religion, whilst 
the second is a mechanistic theory and is close to sdcnce, though 
neither the Yin-Yang school nor Tung Chung-shu were conscious 
of this modem distinction. This was because in their systems, 
religion and science were inextricably mixed. 

In Tung Ghui^-chu’s system, man has the most exalted 
position in the universe. Not only is it open for him to be a trinity 
with Heaven and Earth, but in very fact he is a trinity with 
Heaven and Earth. Nevertheless, althoi^ this theory puts man 
in so exalted a position, yet it cannot enable him to live in the 
highest sphere of all- The question may be asked : supposing 
there are men whose imderstanding of the univene is like Tung 
Chung“shu’s and who in their deeds have as objective the 
completing of what Heaven has not completed, what is the ^bere 
in which those men are livii^ ? Are they or are they not in the 
sphere of the transcendent ? 

Our answer to this question is that these men’s sphere is 
near to the transcendent, but striedy speaking it is only the 
moral sphere. This is because “ Heaven ”, as understood by 
them, is a Heaven which can be pleased and angry, can award 
punishments and rewards. If we may coin a harsh-sounding term, 
their Heaven is a universe-man. Their Heaven is a man on an 
extended scale, is a great human penon, that is a “ great man , 
and the relation of this person to man is a social one. Tung Chung- 
shu says : ” Besides, Heaven is man’s grandfather, so that man 
is in the same class of being as Heaven.” (Chapter on “ The 
Producer of Man is Heaven.”) This theory of man as supporting 
Heaven and completing what Heaven has not completed is 
exaedy like grandsons following after their grandfather and 
completing what he failed to complete. If men act with such an 
understanding, then thdr sphere of livii^ is near to the highest, 
but striedy speaJdi^ it is only the moral sphere. 

At this point we should do well to consider the difference 
between religion and philosophy. Religious people use 
philosophically-minded people use pure thought. Religion is 
die product of the imagination, philosophy the product of abstract 
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thinking. Religious thinking is near to ordinary people’s thinking, 
whilst philosophical thinking goes counter to such. As has been 
said in the Hsin Tiian Jen, the ordinary man’s thoughts, 
speaking generally, are pictorial in nature ; and speaking strictly, 
he can only grasp an image, he cannot think abstractly. He is 
only coniusedly conscious that beyond man’s sphere or above it, 
beyond or above society, there is a somethii^, but what that some¬ 
thing is he cannot get at all clear or know with any precision, 
using as he does pictorial ideas in thinking of it. He takes this 
something to be a god, a supreme ruler, or a paradise, a heavenly 
mansjon. His pictorial ideas of “ God ” are products of his imagina¬ 
tion and are, for the most part, inferences by analogy from man’s 
own nature. For instance, since men have knowledge, many 
religions regard God as having knowledge, though there is this 
difference, that he is omniscient. Since men have power, many 
religions regard God as having power, though with this difference 
that he is omnipotent. Since men have a will, many religions 
regard God as having a will, though with this difference that his 
will is perfectly good. The heavenly mansion imagined is inferred 
by analogy from certain conditions in this world. Since this 
world and the things in it are concrete, the beings in the heavenly 
place are also concrete, with this difference, that whereas in this 
world nobody is perfect, in this heavenly place everybody is 
perfect. In this \vorld there is both misery and joy, in this 
heavenly place there is only joy. As is said by Buddhists, ‘‘ it is 
the world of the uttermost joy.” The process which ordinary 
people regard as the one by which the world came into existence, 
follows by analogy from the actual process by which a craffsman 
creates utensils. God is like a craftsman, and the world is Like a 
utensil which he has created. Thus God is like a human beii^ 
extended to an unlimited degree, and the heavenly place is 
like an ideal world. All this is ^e result of man speaking from 
the humau standpoint and losing a pictorial idea in imagining 
that “ something ”. 

What most men infer to be rd^on very often has in it some¬ 
thing of art and something of phhosophy. Rdlgious rites and 
hymns and music belong Co the category of art That part of a 
rd^on’s theology which gives men to know comes in the category 
of philosophy. C^y that part of the theology which cannot give 
man to know but only to believe is really and truly in the category 
of religion, What we here call religion is only this part. Tung 
Chung-shu’s theory ofHeaven ” is from the human standpoint. 
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He uses pictorial ideas, so that what he gets is that zcan 
and Heaven beloi^ to the same class of being. He really ought 
to say that Heaven and man belong to the same class because the 
nature of the Heaven he describes is derived by analogy from the 
nature of man. If a man*s understanding of Heaven is in 
accordance with Tung Chung-shu’s interpretation, his sphere 
of living is not a very high one, and according to the point of 
view of this book his philosophy is not in accordance with the 
criterion of attaining to the sublime. In the Han era the emphasis 
was on the actual and the practical, and the sphere as exempli/ied 
by the scholars of that era was on the whole not a very h^h one. 
That is not because these two emphases disable a man from 
reaching the highest sphere. But, because that ^’s understanding 
of the universe was inadequate, their philosophy failed to rise 
above shapes and features. Hence their sphere in which they 
lived failed to reach the sphere of the abstract and ferry over into 
the beyond. 

As for the discussions in which their predecessors ez^aged 
about the highest sphere of these the Han Scholars for the 
most part were unable to appreciate, Take, for instance, the 
discussion in Chapter I about what Confudus had to say on his 
own sphere of living. “ At forty, I had no doubts,** which K‘ang 
An-kuo explained as “ having no hesitations of doubt” : “at 
fifty, I was censdous of the decrees of Heaven,** which K‘ung 
An-kuo explained as, “ I knew the beginnings and endings of 
decrees of Heaven ” : “at sixty, I was dready obedient to these 
decree,” which Cheng K‘ang-ch‘en explained as “hearing the 
words and knowing their subtle significance *' : “ at seventy, I 
just followed my heart’s deire without overstepping the 
boundary,” which Ma Yung explained as, “ in following the 
heart’s desire in no repect tran^essii^ the law (of righteous¬ 
ness}.*’ (Vide Ho Yen’s Collected CmmerUciries on the Lun Tii.) ^ 
Take also Mendus* “ great morale Tung Ghung-shu’s 
explanation is as follows : “ The Yang represents Heaven’s for- 
bearingness, the Yin Heaven’s exigency, the Mean Heaven’s 
utility, concord Heaven’s merit. Grasp hold of the Tao of Heaven 
and Earth and expand it with concord, The result for all living 
things is that ch‘i being essential a welcomed and nourished. 
Mendus said, ‘ I am very skilful at nourishing my hoc jan chih 
chH (Chapter on Following the Tao of Heaven.) Tung 

‘ T tm expctfinou take the words at their face value and no more. (E. R> R.) 

« Gf. Cbapier I, great morale, /uie Jan ahiJt eA'i. 
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Chung^u*s position was that the nourishii^ of the hao jan shih 
was a nourishing of the hannonired ch*i of Heaven and Earth. 
He did indeed inherit Mencius’ ideas; but it well be said 
that in regard to Mencius' sphere of living he had no under- 
siandii^. 

The Han scholars were rich in religious faith. They used a 
religious disposition to pay honour to the Confudanist school 
and to Confucius. Confudus in the pre-Gh‘in era was the first 
to create a particular school of thought, so that inevitably he 
occupies a very important position in history. But his position 
was only that of a teach«ar- On the other hand, the Han scholars 
held that he was not merely a teacher. Tung Chui^-shu, along 
with the author of the Kun§ Yang Chuttn,"^ held that Confucius 
received a chai^ from Heaven to become king. Although actually 
it was Gh^in Shih Huang Ti (the First Emperor) who look the 
place of the Chou overlord, yet Goniiidus was the one who 
received the charge from Heaven ; and this was why he wrote the 
Spring and Autumn Annals entrusting the kingship to Lu State and 
establishing institutions for a new dynasty. This was an except 
donally strange thesis to advance, but at a later date in the IVa 
(Weft) SmAt it was maintained that Confudus was not only the 
true king of a particular age, but that he was in addition a god. 
In the fVfi Baci on the Sfirir^g and Autumn Annals^ it was maintained 
that Gonfiidus was “ Ac son of Ac Black God (Ti) Thus 
Confucius advanced from beu^ a king to being a god. Some 
people in later generarioos gave to Ae Gonfiidanist system Ac 
name of the Confucian religion. This name may rightly be given 
to Ae Confudan system as interpreted by some of Ae Han 
scholars for whom Confudus was Ac founder of a religion. 

Afrenvards, when Ae movement known as Ae Ancient Text 
School started, Ae adherents of Aat school deared away the 
Yin-Yang school’s dements which vrere mixed in wiA the 
Confudanist tenets. These elements in Aeir turn were mixed 
in wiA Taoist teaching and so became a Taoist religion. In 
this way Confudus’s position went back to being that of a teacher, 
and Lao Tzii became the founder of a religion. 

Later this ind^enous religion came to blows wiA Ae foreign 
religion of Buddhism. It must, however, be understood Aat 
alAough these Taoist devotees sdled under Ae Lao-Chuang 
flag, yet Aey had not accepted Ae Lao-Chuang philosophy. 

* Ooe of (he thr«e amplifications of Confudua'i ad AiOian Amalt^ lo 
dale of produeiioB was some time early in the Han era. R, H.) 
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Hence the philosophical side of Che Taoist religion ia Chose later 
days was inferior to the Buddhist philosophy, so that Taoist 
religion only spread among the lower raris of society. The 
majority of those in China who accept cultural nurture do not 
bchcve in any particular religion. This is because in philosophy 
they can get what we describe as * attainment of the sublime and 
performance of the common task’. Philosophy which transcends 
shapes and features enables them in the midst of dally life ** to 
reach the sphere of the abstract and ferry over into the beyond **. 
For this reason they have no need for “ God ” or a “ heavenly 
mansion Without abandonii^ the common affairs of daily 
life, they go directly to what was before the heavens.’* This is 
the accomplishment which did not begin to come until a large 
number of wise men had given thdr itrci^th to developing elds 
philosophy. 




CHAPTER VII 


THE MYSTICAL SCHOOL 

The people of the Wei and Chin era (third and fourth 
centuries) came to have a much more discerning recognition of 
what transcends shapes and features. Indeed, we may say that 
thdr rec^nidoa of the transcendent was more thorough than 
that we find in the Ldc TzA and Chuang TzS Books and in the 
Ti Amplifications and the Ckung Tung. In the foregoing chapten 
we have on occasion quoted the words, “the mystery of all 
mysteries.’’ This was the subject of the Wei-Chin men’s inquiriw. 
They took pleasure in this subject, and as we have said in 
Chapter V they gave the name of the “ Three Mystical Books ” 
to the Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzd Books and the Ti Amplificaiions. 
To ^cussions of “ the mystery of all mysteries ”, they gave 
the name of “ mystical conversations ”, to inquiries in this 
field the name of hsUan ksiiek (mystical studies). With regard 
to this vogue which originated in their days and is known in 
history as the Mystical Vogue, they may rightly be said to have 
been wholly mystics, nothing but mystics. 

They were convinced that a philosophy of the transcendent 
enabled men to “ reach the sphere of the abstract and ferry over 
into the beyond ”, In the Shih Shuo Hsin TU there is a reference 
to Hsiang Hsiu’s commentary on the Chuang TaH Book : “ minute 
analysis of the depths, the flourishing of a vogue for mysticism.’* 
{Wm Hsueh Chapur.) In the Critique of the Seven Worthies of the 
Bamhoo Grooe there is the statement t “ Hsiang Hsiu produced 
this type of reasoning, and those who read him got a sense of 
transcendence stirred, as if they had passed from this dusty world 
and had cai^ht a glimpse of an absolute indificrentiabiUty, and 
now understood that beyond the world of the senses there are the 
sages of mystic wisdom and spiritual power who were able to 
discard the world of man and go beyond the world of things.” 
(Vide Liu Hsiao-piao’s Cornmentasy on the Sfdh Skuo Hsin TU~) 
Hsiang Hsiu * praised the Chuang TzA Book, saying : “ Although 
those who revert to greed and the officials who are busy over their 
careers for the time being are immened in these supererogatory 
dcl^hts and this flood of tasty experiences, they still have empty 
moments and feelings of self-fulfilmeuc. How much more do 
X Third cgMury a.p. (S. R. H.) 
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those who daJly along the yoars to a great age and so go on and 
on in pure continuance, Ac dusty world left behind and they 
back in the bosom of the Indiflercntiable ! (Pre&ce to the Chiang 
TzH Commtntaiy.) The sphere to which reference is made here is 
the highest of all. The function of mysticism is to enable men to 
possess this kind of sphere. 

The Mystic School was the descendant of the Lao-Chuang 
school of philosophy. Lao T 2 A and Ghuang Tzu (as the reader 
will remember) came under the influence of the Logicians and 
then surpassed them. The same applies to the Mystical School’s 
way of thinkir^. The study of logic flourished in the Wei-Chin 
era. Take the statement in the Sfdh Sfua HHn TU : Hsieh An, 
when he was young, invited Juan Yu to expoimd the WhiU 
Horse Disoission ' and make a disJectical essay for his edification. 
At the time Hsich did not immediately understand Juan’s words. 
So Juan sighed saying : ‘ Not only is it impossible to find a man 
who can speak on it, it is impossible even to find one who under* 
stands it.’ {Wen HsUefi C/uiptOT)~ Again, Ssu*ma Fu asked Hnch 
Hsiian : ‘ Why is it that among Hui Tzu’s five cartloads of 
books there is not a word on the mystical ? ’ Hsieh replied 
* The reason must be that the best of his sayings have not been 
handed down.* ” (Wm HsUek CkapUr.) To say that Hui TzQ had 
not a word on the mystical Is wrong j nevertheless the two 
passages serve to show the imereet some Wei*Chiii men had in 
the Logicians, as also their high esteem for HuJ Shih and Kung* 
sun Lung.* 

The Wei-Chin men’s thought spraz^ from the Logicians, so 
that, in thdr dialectical conversations on the mystical, (he 
principles they diKUSsed were known as name-principles, viz. 
logical principles. Their <lfill consisted in “ a capacity for 
distix^uishiog terms and analysii^ logical principles ”. (Kuo 
Hsiang’s Comnuntary on ths T'Un Hsia Chapt€r of the Ckuang 7*^1.) 
In Chapter HI, we saw the kind of work which the Logicians did, 
for instance Kung-sun Lung’s, “ A white hone is not a horse,” 
and hardness and whiteness are entirely separate”. All that 
was a distingulshir^ of terms and an analysing of logical principles. 
It meant analysing logical principles by means of differentiation 

* Cf. Chapter III, p. ee rtstq. 

* With renrU to prindples). in the Hs9tk Chapter there is the 

statemeai “ CmefSecreury Waog made a highly syneniatK rtatemeot of five buodred 
words, a statemeai wbieb he hiawlf deeenbM as * a remarkable ereMSCadoo of 
logical principles *’.* In liu Hsiao*piao'< eomaKntary oa this chapter Le quoted teoca 
a bw^aphy of Haieh HsOan io wt^ be is docribed as having a capacity ibr phil^ 
lOpbical converaatioD *1*^ ^ in yioai pnccjplea. 
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of terms and paying no attention to facts, as was demonstrated 
in the words quoted in Chapter III, " conccniraling on terms 
without regard for feelir^.” 

Again, in the Shih Skuo Hsin TU (Wen HsiUk ChapUr), we find : 
"A visitor asked Yo Kuang, “ What does it mean that the 
general notion (chih) of ‘ arriving’ is not true to fact? Yo 
did not analyse the sentence, but dimctly touched the table 
with the handle of a deerVtaii fly-whisk saying : ‘ Has ic arrived 
or has it not ? ’ The visitor answered, ‘ It has arrived.’ Yo then 
picked up the whisk ag^n and asked : ‘ If there was an arrival, 
how can that be removed ? The sentence about a chih is 
taken from the Tun Hsia Chapter in Cfmng where it is 
attributed to the Dialecticians generally. This refers to the 
Kur^-sun Lung group among the Dialecticians in pardcul^. 
(vid. c. III.) Now, to touch a table with a fly-whisk is ordinarily 
r^arded as an arrival on the table. But if the arrival is really an 
arrival, then it is impossible for that event to be removed.^ 
If it could, then the arrival was not a real arrival. Here by rn^ns 
of the term “ arrival ” we analyse out the principle of arrival. 
By means of the principle of arrival we criticize the fact of arrivd. 
This is an illustration of the meaning of the words, “ the dis¬ 
crimination of terms and the analysing out of principles.” 

Liu Hsiao-piao, in his comment on this passage, says as 
follows : “ A boat concealed to view moves imp^epdbly, to 

pass a man shoulder to shoulder is to pass him urcvocably.* 
A moment of dme can never be held up : in a flash something 
has happened and something has ceased to happen. Therefore 
the shadow of a flying bird shows no movement to it: the wheel 
of a chariot never touches the ground.* The logical consequence 
to this is that if we assume that the removal (from the table) 
was not a removal, then surely there could have been no arrival 
at it; and {pari Pitfiu), if we assume that the arrival was not an 
airival, then surely there could be no removal. But then (we 
have also to realize that) there is no difference be^en the 
earlier and later 8tag:es in an arriving : the term “ arrival ” 
indicates the process of something happening. And there is no 
difference between the earUer and later stages in a removal: 


‘ i.e. r«tuni to rbe itotvs wo anu. (S. R. H.) 

» Gf th« ErtgU^ proverb ** a miA a *$ good u a mile wiib to meaning (hal 
however ciwety ibe tarjei ii Bwsed, it ii utterly and irredeemably mi»«d ftr ili« 
particular abot. (E. R. H.) ^ . a t 

• A Teference to two of the DialeetKiani* coDundnima: cf. C/nme 7 <d ooM, 
T^iat Hsu OuptfT. (E. R. H.) 
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the tcmi “ removal ” indicates the process of something ceasing 
to happen. To conclude, in all the world there U no such thing 
as a removal, so that the notion of “ removal to be sure, u 
invalid. Since that is so, then surely the notion of “ arrival is 
not true to iact, The main idea there, as for the whole passage, 
is that events and things never for one moment cease from chaise. 
Every moment marks one iadivisible coming-into-being-plus- 
cca$ing>lo-bc- The shadow of a flyii« bird at any particular 
moment of time is not the shadow of the bird at the moment 
before. That shadow perished with the moment in which it came 
to birth. The shadow of the succeeding moment is a new-born 
shadow. If we link the two moments together, then we see move¬ 
ment ; but if we take them separately, then there is no movement. 
And in the case of the wheel, never touching the ground, the 
principle involved is the same. Thus, what is described as a 
removal is a number of momentary removings, each preceding 
one linking with its successor- With regard to “an arrival 
this also is a number of momentary arrivings each preceding one 
lining with its successor. Because the earlier and later stages of 
arriving appear to be alike, the conclusion is drawn that there 
is, as it were, one integrated arrival and the term “ arrival ” 
stands. But the truth is that because the earlier and later stages 
of removing are only, as it were, alike, and because what is spoken 
of as one integrated removal is only as it were, the conclusion to 
be drawn is that the term “ removal ” does not stand- Then, 
concentrating on the coming-into-being-plus-ceasing-to-be, all 
in a moment of time, we sec that there is actually no such thi:^ 
as “ removal ” ; and, that being so, there is also no such thing 
as “ arrival ”. 

This, then, is “ discriminating terms and analysing out 
principles In the Hsiang-Kuo exegesis of the last section ifl 
the TUn Hsia ChapUr, the statement is made that the Dialecticians' 
conundrums about taking a one-foot-long stick and halving it and 
never reaching nothing and about linked wheels being separable, 
these “ bear no relation to the government of the country, in fact 
come under the headii^ of useless argument. But since young 
aristocrats must have some amusement when they arc tired with 
the words of the Scriptures, then if they can discriminate terms 
and analyse out logical principles as an expresuon of their esprit 
and micUectual discipline, and if this serves to Jjrevent 
wenching in future generations, this form of amusement is much 
better than other kinds.” Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang went 
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further than the Logidans and, ** after they had caught the fish, 
they foi^ot the traps,” $0 that they appear to be opposed to 
difFerentiatii^ terms and analysii^ logical principles. Actually 
they were not opposed. What they objected to was doing this 
and nothing more. They were themselves particularly clever at 
differentiating terms and analysing Ic^cal principles. Their 
commentary on the Chuang Bo 9 k is a model of that kind 
of work. 

Wang Pi (226-Q49 A.D.), as well as Hsiai^ Hsiu and Kuo 
Hsiang, was clever in analysing logical prindplcs j and this was 
the reason why thdr interpretations of the iuo Tefi and Chuang 
Tzii Booh were very different from those in the Huai XoR Book. 
The statement in the Lao Book (c. 40), “ The Tao produces 
the One,” was expounded by Wang Pi as follows ; “ All creatures 
and all forms have thdr source in the One. How does it come 
about that there is the One ? It comes from non-bdng- From 
non*being there is the One. So the One can be s<dd to be non- 
being. Since we already call it the One, there is speech about it. 
Since there is the One plus speech about it, then there is not one 
but two (entities). There h dng one and there being two, one plus 
two make three. By the passage from non-being to being, the 
process of reckoning is completed. To go beyond this is to get 
beyond the province of the Tao.” Wang Pi also said, The One 
is the beginning of calculation and the starting point of things." 
(Exegesis of c, 39.) The exact meaning of this passage for 
the moment we need not consider. But what Wang Pi calls 
the Tao, non-being, bcii^, and the One is completely 
different from Huai Nan’s meaning for these terms. This can 
be seen at a glance. If we go through Wang Pi’s explanations, 
we find that these four coficepts are all only formal concepts, not 
positive concepts, Also, "There is the Tao,” and "There is 
bdng ”, these are formal propositions, not positive ones. 

Although the Mystical School inherited the tradition of the 
Lao-Chuang philosophy, yet most of the members of this school 
regarded Confodus as the greatest sage> Lao Tan and 
Chuang Chou * as not equal to him. For example, the Skih Shuo 
Hsin Til makes the statement: “ Wang K in his young days went 
to Pd Hui Hui asked him how it was that, since non-being is 
the groundstock of all things, Coufiidus would not speak on this, 

• The writen of tbe My>tie«l School regArded Lao Tad ia the author of (he Zao 
Tci Chuaog Cbou u the author of the whole of the GWon/ Tid Book. 

(R R- H.) 
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whiJst Lao Tan expanded the idea without stopping. Wang Pi’s 
answer was : ‘ The Sage [i.e. Confudus] identified himself with 
npn-bcing and rcaliaed that it could not be made the subject of 
instruction, witli the result that he felt bound to deal with beii^. 
Lao Tan and Ghuang Chou were not yet completely outside the 
sphere of bdng, with the result that they constantly spoke of 
^eir own insufficiency.”* (Wm //s&aA CAapifr.) Wang Pi’s 
meaning was that in Lao Tan’s thought there was a contrast 
between beir^ and non-being. From being he gained a view of 
non-being, and this was why he constantly spoke of non-being. 
In Confucius’s thought the antithesis between being and non-bcing 
was completely synthesized. Confucius, being already identified 
with non-being, proceeded from a state of non-bdng to deal 
with being. Hence his constant occupation with being. If we 
use the criterion of attainment to the sublime and concern for 
' the common, we must say that the reason why Lao Tan was not 
concerned with the common was because his sublime was not 
the highest of all. Confucius’s sublime, on the other hand, 
was the highest of all, and therefore he was concerned with the 
common, 

Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang were the greatest of all the 
expositors of Chuang Chou, and at the same time the greatest of 
his critics. The probability is that a part of the commentary 
which is under the name of Kuo Hsiang came fiom Hsiang Hsiu’s 
commentary, and so here we speak of it as the BsiaTtg-X'uo 
CommiTttttry. In the preface to this book there is the following 
statement; “ Chuang Chou may be said to have had knowledge 
of fundamentals, with the result that he did not conceal the wild¬ 
ness of his statements. These did not meet the requirements of 
daily life, his writings being merely subjective soliloquies. If a 
statement cannot meet the requirements of daily life, it follows 
that although the statement may be right, it is nevertheless use¬ 
less ; as also in the case of a statement which goes counter to 
events and thlr^, it may be lofty but it is not practical. There 
is certainly a gap between such a man and the man who is In a 
state of inwa^ silence and quietude, from which something 
emerges without any volition on his part. The former may 
rightly be said to have knowledge about the mind in a state of 
inaction. The sage being in a state of inaction, he responds to 
immediate stimulus, and the response varies accordii^ to times 
and seasons. Therefore he refrains from much speaking. The 
result is that he is identified with (the world process of) 
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transTonnation, that he survive for ten ihousand ages and is 
undifferentiable from all creation. Surely he must be very different 
from Chuang Chou, who made dialogues which were really 
arguing with himself and have nothir^ to do with life I Therefore, 
although the Chuang Ttfi Book is not one of the Sacred Scriptures, 
yet it is the best of the philosophical works ; although Chuang 
Chou did not identify himself with world transfoiroation, yet 
his words arc perfect. His theories give an understanding of 
the structure of Heaven-and-Earlh, and an introduction to the 
order in the natures of all things. They make intelligible the 
changes in life and death, and so make dear the Tao of sageness 
within and kingliness without. Above he knew that there was 
no creator of the world ; below he knew that everything created 
itself.” Here we have a critique of Chuang Chou, one which 
is divisible into two parts. The one is that Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo 
Hsiang regarded Chuang Chou’s sphere of living as not equal to 
Confucius’s sphere. They allowed that he had knowledge of 
fundamentals and of the state of inaction in the mind, but though 
he had this knowlct^e, he was unable to embody it in life 
and action. Thus he did not conceal the wildness of his 
statements, but made dialogues aiguing with himself about it 
and about. 

Their point is that when a sage identifies himself with the 
world process of transformation, he not only has knowledge of the 
stale of inaction in the mind, but his mind is actually in a state 
of inaction, This they described as a sute of interior silence and 
quietude from which at the right time the right action emerges 
without any volition. The conclusion they drew was that this 
kind of action is only in response to the actual, varying accordmg 
to times and seasons ; and therefore he does not argue with him¬ 
self about it and about: indeed he refrains from much speaking. 
To put this critique into the terminology of my J/sin TUan Jen, 
Chuang Chou’s sphere of living consist^ in knowing Heaven, 
Confucius’s sphere of living consisted in identification with Heaven. 
Examine the sentences above which contain the word tH (to 
identify oneself with) in the particular context of identification 
with the process of transformation: there can be no question 
that the meaning is that of identification with Heaven. Chuar^ 
Chou only knew about this kind of identification ; he was unable 
to actualie it. Thus, although his sphere of living was a trans¬ 
cendent one, yet his sphere was one of knowing and not of 
doing. 
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L«t us now take the second division in (he Hsiang-Kuo 
critique. This was that Ghuang Chou’s wild statements cannot 
meet the requirements of daily life. They also critidzed him for 
arguing with himself, for making dialectical excursions into “ the 
world beyond This denotes that he was apart from the events 
of daily life and soi^ht elsewhere a realm of mystical indifferen- 
liability ”, “a pavilion of unintclligibility.” And this is why his 
words, however right they raay be, are yet of no use, however 
lofty arc yet ineffectual; and although he spoke of sagencss within 
and kingliness without, yet he laid excessive emphasis on the 
sageness and coo little emphasis on the kii^Hness. In thh respect, 
therefore, the critique is one of Ghuang Chou’s philosophy as 
reaching to the he^hl of sublimity but not concerned with the 
common task. 

These being two grounds on which Hsiax^ Hsiu and Kuo 
Hsiang criticized Ghuang Chou, they maintained that there was 
a gap between him and the sage man, and that his words were not 
good cnoi^h to be part of the Scriptures but only sufficient to 
make him the greatest of the philosophers. That is equivalent 
to saying that his sphere of Uving and the value of his work were 
below those of the sage man. 

Lao Tan and Ghuang Chou “ had knowledge of non*being ”, 
whilst Confucius identified himself with non-beii^. In this respect 
Confucius was on a higher level. Whilst Lao Tan and Ghuang 
Chou could only wander in the world beyond, the sage could 
also wander fredy in this world- There is a difference between 
being in this world and being outside of it Although this difference 
is great, yet Lao Tan and Ghuang Chou were one with the sage 
” in revealing the Tao of sageness within and kingliness without 
Hence in the Mystic School there were those who maintained 
that at bottom the three men were not different. In the Shih 
Shuo Hsin TU there is the statement: “ Juan Hsiu being a man 
of high reputation, when Wang Yen met him he asked him the 
following question : * Are the teachii^ of Lao Tan and Chuat^ 
Chou the same as, or different from, the spiritual culture of the 
sages ? ’ The reply given was 1 ‘ Are there not similarities ? * ” 
(Wen Hs€ih Chapter.) Juan Hslu’s meaning was that we cannot 
say that they are completely similar, nor can we say that they are 
completely different, and that is why he answered : “ Are there 
not similarities ? ”, the meaning being that they are at bottom 
nmiiar. 

Wang ?i, Hsiang Hsiu, and Kuo Hsiang all thought that the 
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prc-Ch'm Taoists had thrir defects, and in following after those 
earlier thinkers they did actually correct their faults. In the 
special terminology we are using, the early Taoists were not in 
accord with the double criterion of attainii^ to the sublime and 
havir^ concern for the common. Hence the correction of their 
faults entailed bringii^ their theories into accord with this 
criterion. Wang Pi’s main correction was the theory that the 
sages had delight and anger, sorrow and Joy. Ho Yen wrote a 
Discussion m tfu Sages being without Delight and Anger^ Sorrow and 
Joy, and, although the work is not extant, we have the main 
outline of it. It is in effect that the early Taoists maintained that 
they transmuted emotions by means of reason, or that “ they 
subjected emotions to reason According to Chuang Chou’s 
theory, the emotions have their rise in failure to understand the 
nature of things. The sages have complete understanding in 
respect to the nature of things, and so sorrow and joy cannot 
enter into tliem ”, {Tang Sheng Cku Chapter.) For them not 
to enter is for them not to exist, so that the sages were without 
emotions, though not in the insenrible way of decayed wood and 
dead ashes. Rather their emotions are imbued and transmuted 
by their understanding of things: in other words they have 
their emotions transmuted by means of reason. Wang Pi regarded 
this as impossible of achievement. His theory was, “ Intelligence 
can manage to search out the most recondite matters, but it 
has not the capacity for ejecting the nature which men naturally 
have.” Again, “ Where the sage is vitally superior to ordinary 
men is in his spirit-like intelligence and where he is like ordinary 
men is in having the five emotions. The result of this vitality of 
spirit-like intelligence in the sage is a capacity for identification 
with the harmony of the univene, so that he is imbued with 
non-beii^. The result of his having the five emotions like other 
men is that he is not able to do without emotion in responding to 
things. On the other hand, in responding though he experiences 
emotion, be is not caught in the toils iS emotion.” {San Xuo 
Ckik, Biography of Chung fdui, Pei Sung ChiA’s Commentasy.) For 
the early Taoists there were only two alternatives: either a 
man had emotions and was caught in thdr toils, or he had no 
emotions and so was not caught in their toils. For Wang Pi there 
was a third alternative, namely, that it Is possible for a man to 
have emotions and yet not be caught in their toils. This is one 
correction that Wang Pi made of the early Taoists* position, In 
this he resolved the antithesis between having emotions and not 
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having emotions. This antithesis is on the same footing as the 
antithesis between the sublime and the common. 

The Hsiang-Kuo correction of the early Taoists consists in its 
most important aspect in resolving the antithesis between being 
and non-beii^» between Heaven and man, and mahing a synthesis 
of the antithetical states of being in the world and being outside 
of it. 

With regard to being and non-being, the early Taoists* 
position, as we saw in Chapter IV, was that ** all creatures were 
produced by bcii^, and being was produced by non-being** j 
and it may rightly be said that the term “non-being’* is the 
shortened appellation for “ the unnamcable” and non*being is 
not C4quiva]ent to the cipher o. In the Chtan^ TzS Book, Ktng 
Sang Chu Chapter, we find : “ There is birth, there is death ; 
there is issuing forth, there is entering ; and that which one passes 
in entering in and issuing forth is the Gate of Heaven. The Gate 
of Heaven is non-being, and all things emerge from non-being.** 
The Hsiang-Kuo exegesis here is, “ Death and life, issuing forth 
and entering in,' all this comes in a flash of itself and is not the 
act of a creator. There are the processes of gathering together and 
scattering abroad, hidii^ and revealing, with the result that there 
are the names * to issue fordi ’ and * to enter in *. These are only 
names, since in the last resort there is no issuing forth or entering 
in. That being so, where is the Gale ? If we take non-bcing lo be 
the Gate, non-being is nothing, and therefore there is no gate.** 
And again, “ This is not to say that non-bcing can become being ; 
for if non-being can become being, how is it non-bring ? *’ And 
ag ai n, “ once there is non-being, then forthwith there is nothing. 
If this nothing is finally nodut^, then it is self-evident that bei^ 
comes of itself in a flash.’* According to this exe^s with its 
“ beii^ produced from non-bcing”, the position is that being 
is not caused by anything extraneous to itself. This theory of 
spontaneous generation only emphasizes that being was not the 
act of any creator, it does not maintain that there was a time when 
there was no beii^ and then suddenly being was produced from 
nothing. On the Chih Pe Tu CkapUr, in the Ckuang TzA Book, there 
is this exegesis: “ Not only is it impossible that non-being should 
be transformed into being, but also it is impossible that being 
should be transfoimed in» non-bdng. This is why being in 
iuelf, although it goes through a thotisand changes and ten 

1 Cbuaag TsC'i idea wai that n&n “ issued forth ** noa-boAg and death 
“ oiiered " agaia ieto aon*bemS:, Hke a saan gone back hocae. 
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thousand transformations, yet cannot become non-b«ng- Since 
it cannot become non-being, therefore from the past to the present 
there never has been a time when there was no beii^ ; and from 
this it follows that being exists for ever.” 

Being has always continued to exist and was not produced 
from non-being. Things are produced of themselves in a flash and 
do not need any antecedent creation. To quote again from an 
exegesis of the Chih Ps Tu ChapUr, “ What is there wliich can be 
antecedent to things ? We regaid the Yin and the Yang as 
anteeedent to things, but the Yin and the Yang also come in the 
category of things. So the question is also asked what that is 
which is antecedent to the Yin and the Yang. We regard that 
which is so-of-itself as antecedent; but that only means that 
everything is scMif-itself. We regard the ultimate Tao as ante¬ 
cedent, but this Tao is the ultimate non-being. Non-being being 
nothing, how can it be antecedent ? That beii^ so, then what is 
there which can have been antecedent to things ? Yet there are 
things without end, and it is evident that the so-ness of things is 
naturaUy so, not because somethii^ made them so.” 

This then is the main meaning in Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo 
Hsiang, the eradication of any idea of a creator. And this applies 
equally to “ God ” and any kind of cKi (gas, etc.) whidi is 
supposed to have created the world. From their point of view, 
this conclusion is incvadible ; and not only this, even the formal 
idea of the early Taoists also is eradicated. And after all these 
ideas have been eradicated, we see that, ** the creating of things 
has no lord, everything creates itself; and, since each creates 
itself, there is nothing on which it depends. This is the truth 
about Heaven-and-Earth.” (Exegesis on the Ch*i Wu Lim 
Chapter.) 

If there was no that by which thii^s came into exbtence ”, 
then the idea of “ the Tao ” amounts to the nothingness of the 
cipher 0. And if that be so, then to say that the Tao produced 
all things is to say that each and all came of themselves, and to 
say that all things possess some (quality) which they derived 
from the Tao, that is to say that they derived it from themselves. 
This is the exact meaning of the exegesis on the Ta Tsun^ Shih 
Chapter where it is stated that “ the Tao is capable of nothing: 
to say that anything is derived from the Tao means that it comes 
of itself.” This mfi aning also comes in the following : “ All that 
they obtain is not obtained from the Tao without, nor does it 
come by any act of volition. In the last resort it is self-derived and 
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self-transforming.'’ Thus, according to this theory there exists 
actually only the “ being *’ of the early Taoists and not their 
“ non-being And their statement that, “ bdng was produced 
by non-being,” can only be said to amount to this, that there is 
nothing which produced beli^. In this way the contrast 
between being and non-being is resolved. There was one, 
P‘ei K‘uel of die Chin Dynasty era, who wrote a dialectical essay 
entitled “ The Exaltation of Bdng ”, and the Hsiar^-Koo theory 
may rightly be called exaltation of being. 

We now deal with the early Taolsts’ contrast between 
“ Heaven ” and “ man ”. In the Chutmg TzH B^k, CA'ia HsUeK 
CkapUr, wc find “ Heaven is the inward, man the outward” ; 
and again, “ A cow and a horse having four feet, come in the 
category of Heaven: the bridlii^ of a horse’s head and the 
putting a rope through a cow’s nose, this is in the category of 
man.” Thus, the one comes under what we call the natural or 
spontaneous, the odier comes under what we call the artificial 
or deliberate. In the case of spontaneous activity, the activity 
is effected without knowledge of how it is and what it is ; hence 
the action is inaction {wa utei). In the case of deliberate activity 
it is with conscious purpose, and therefore the action is action 
{ju wfi) . Where the artificial takes the place of the natural, this 
is spoken of as “ man dcstroyii^ Heaven To the early Taoists 
this destroying of Heaven was the root of all man’s miseries. 

The HsioTig-Ktuf Cmmentary deals with this contrast. On this 
passage the exegesis is as follows : As for man’s (daily) life, 
can it do without the service of a cow or the riding of a horse ? 
And as for this service and this riding, can a man do without 
putting a rope through the nose of the one and tying a halter 
round the neck of the other ? Cows and horses do not refuse to 
be noosed and haltered, and this lot which is dispensed to them 
by Heaven is surely right. If this be a right dispcoaalion by 
Heaven, then in spite of its comii^ within the sphere of man’s 
business its origin is in Heaven.” This looks as If, when the 
Hsiang-Kuo CommenUay speaks of the lot dispensed by Heaven, the 
term has the meaning of the natural. Again, in the Jen CHtn 
Sfdh Chapter, Cfamg Tz& Book : ” Throughout the world, there 
are two disciplines, one the appointed lot, the other justice. The 
child’s love of ib parents is its appointed lot: it is impossible 
for this love to be loosed from its heart.” On this the Hsiang-Kuo 
exegesis is, “it is knitted naturaUy together and cannot break 
free.” In the Ta Tsung Sfdk Chapter, there is, “ but the reaching 
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of this extreme is a matter of lot,'* for which the Haiang-Kuo 
exegesis is, “ this is a reference to the naturalness of things with 
nothing causing them.” On the basis of these statements what 
Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang meant by lot dispensed by 
Heaven” was “being naturally so”. A bird builds a nest: 
this comes from the bird being naturally so ; and the same is 
the case with a man building a house, and even, one may suppose, 
with the building of a skyscraper in New York. 

From this point of view what has been called “ ardiidal ” is 
also the natural. To quote again from the Ta Ts\a^g Shik CkapUr : 
“ To know that everything which Heaven or man does is in both 
cases naturally so.” For this the Hsiang-Kuo exegesis is as 
foUews : “ With a thousand men congregated together without 
any one man as their lord, the result is either anarchy or dispersion. 
Therefore, if there were many worthy men present, there could 
not be many leaders, and if ihsre were no worthy men present, 
there could not be any leaders. This is the Tao of Heaven and of 
man, and must be the height of rightness.” The o^aniaation of 
a state and nation, this is a human tao, and also Heaven's Tao. 
It fits in with the above, “ all that Heaven or man docs is naturally 
so.” If this be the case, then the contrast between Heaven and 
man is resolved. 

From this point of view then, what the early Taoists called 
action (ju tvei) may also be called inaction (wu xwi) . In the exegesis 
of the Tao of Hoaoon ChapUr there is this comment: “ The result 
is that where the higher and the lower are made complementary 
to each other, the sovereign remains stSU whilst the minister is 
active ; where past and present are made comparable, Yao and 
Shun were in a state of wu wei (inaefion), and T‘ang and Wu 
had to take action (with a view to becoming emperor). That 
being so, each used his own nature and the natural trend of 
events is mysteriously expressed ; that is, the higher and the 
lower, the past and the present, all represent inaction, and there 
is really no such thing as (artificial deliberate) action.” Thus 
according to the new theory put forth by the Hsiang‘Kuo Com- 
nunta^, inaction is not just doing nothing. If “ it fits in with the 
lot dispensed by Heaven ”, then any individual man’s actions, 
however numerous, or any society's organization, however 
complex, are “ the mysterious expression of natural trend All 
are wa um, not^ wei. 

In the Hsiang-Kuo system the expression “ Heaven ” also is 
a general term for all things, as is expressly stated in an exegesis 
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of the CkH Wu Lm ChapUr^ whilst in the excg:csb of the Sao Tao 
Xu Chapter we find : “ This * Heavcn-and-Earth * is the generdi 
term for all Unngs.’* 

In roy Hsin La HsUih this “ Heaven *\ or alternatively 
“Hcavcn-and-Earih ”, is what is called “the Great Whole”. 
The whole Heaven is “ the sphere of the mysterious ”, and all 
things "are self-transforming in the mysterious sphere” (vide 
Preface to the Chuttg TzH Cmmeniojy), and each “ is itself and 
naturally so Among these things, although they are useful to 
each other, yet one thing docs not exist for the sake of another, 
nor does it derive its existence from another. Tliis is stated as : 
"in spite of them exactly complementing each other, yet there 
being no dependence of one on the other.” Hence, " all things, 
although as a total they constitute Heaven, yet not one but also 
reveals itself.” (Exegesis on the CfCi JVu Lwi Ch^Ur.) Although 
the myriad things make up Heaven, yet not one of iliem but 
has its individual existence and is also the outcome of self- 
transformation. This then is " the truth about Heaven-and- 
Earth 

In the Early Taoists, the Tao occupied the important position ; 
in the Hsiang-Kuo system. Heaven occupied the important 
position. Heaven is the Gr^t Whole, and the sage is one who 
identifies himself with the Great Whole. In the exegesis of the 
Ta Ttung SAtA CfuipUr there is this: " The sage wanders along 
the road of transformation, swims freely in the stream of daily 
renewal. There arc ten thousand things being transformed in 
ten thousand ways, and the sage is in process of transformation 
with them. These transformations are without end, and the sage 
is transformed with them without end.” And again, “ (the 
sage) is in no way differentiable from things, and in no way not 
one with transformations. The result is that (for the s^e) there 
is no outward or inward, no death or life, but identification with 
Heaven and Earth and with the Great Transformation, for there 
can be no loss attached to this. This is becoming one with Heaven, 
becoming one with transformation i and this oneness is some¬ 
thing wUch cannot be expressed, something which cannot be 
thought, in the exegesis on the CAH Wu Lwt there is 

the statement: " By means of words, oneness is expressed, but the 
oneness is not the expression 5 that is, the expression plus the 
oneness expr«sed makes two; for oneness being one, the 
expresrion of it makes two. Also, " The result is that he who 
takes oneness as oneness is not different fixun them (Le. ordinary 
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people) ; and he who forgets oneness makes no expression of it, 
so ^at be has oneness as a matter of course.’* 

The Great Whole transcends sliapes and features, and the 
man who identifies himself with the Great Whole wanders in 
spirit beyond the confines of shapes and features. This wandering, 
however, does not entail being a “ contemplative in tlie midst 
of the hills and woods In the Sao Too Tu Chaplet, Hsii Yu and 
his fellow hermits are praised and Yao and Shun arc depreciated. 
As is said : “ When Yao offered the empire to Hstl Yu, the latter 
replied : ‘ Take your sovereignty easily, for my part I have no 
use for an empire-’ ” Also, “ Even the dust and refuse, the chaff 
and the husks (of a spirit man) could form a Yao and a Shun.” 
And again, Yao ruled the empire and gave peace to this side 
of the ocean. Having paid a visit to tlie four wise men of the 
Miao Ku Yi mountain, on his return to his capital he was deeply 
mortified, and the empire no loiter existed for him.” Hsd Yu 
and the other hermits were men who wandered outside the world, 
whilst Yao and Shun were men who wandered within it. To 
this passage the Hsiang-Kuo exegesis gave a new interpretation 
by its praises of Yao and Shun and depreciation of Hstl Yu and 
their fellows. Thus we find the followii^: “ Those who are 
self-confident stand in contrast to things; but those who arc 
in accord with them do not stand in contrast to them. Therefore 
there was nothing in the empire with which Yao stood in contrast, 
whilst Hsii Yu was only on a level with Chi and Hsieh (two 
ministers of that time). How do I come to say that they are so ? 
For those who are indiiferentiable from creation the result is 
that all the tribes of creatures cannot divorce themselves from 
them. Hence, with no deliberate mind they make a profound 
response to them ; submitting themselves to the stimulus from 
them, drifting lilf<^ an unmoored boat, ffoating hither and thither 
with no self-volition. Therefore there is nothing they do which 
is not in accord with the people, no place to which they go where 
they are not sovereign over all, With this (quality) making them 
sovere^n, they are as a matter of course as exalted as Heaven. 
This indeed is the virtue of the true sovereign. Supposing a man 
standing out violently in contrast on the summit of a mountain, 
if he had no private feelings about guarding himself to himself, 
or about guarding the cne-sided predilections of some school 
thought, how could he thus stand out alone ? This kind of man 
is therefore just a thii^ among the common ruck of things, no 
more than an outside ofBcer of Yao’s.” Each individual thing 
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gu&i^s its owit predilections, so that there is no thing which is 
not in a position of contrast to other things- The man who 
submits himself to things, he " reaches the centre of the circle ” ; 
the man who guards no personal predilections, “ goes along with 
ail creation.” By that is meant that in fact he transcends them 
all. He comes into a position which is not in contrast to them. 
Hence he is not a creature among the common ruck of creatures, 
nor is he in contrast to other men in the world. He has no 
deliberate mind ; hence he “ responds to all creatures and is 
not caught in their toils The same commentary also says : 
“ Although the sage may occupy the chief position in a court, 
yet in his mind he is in no diiFerent case from being among the 
hills and woods. How can he be understood by the world ? 
The world sees him as filling the imperial chariot, as having the 
imperial seal attached to his girdle, and so this is taken to be 
enough to trammel his mind. The world secs him passing by 
mountains and rivers, administering the affsuis of the people, 
and so this is taken to be enough to weary his spirit. How can 
they know that the man who is perfect in perfe<idon cannot 
suffer any loss ? ” He cannot suffer any loss because Iw responds 
to the world but is not trammelled by it, because he responds to 
(the stimulus of) all creatures but is not caught in their toils. 

Although the sphere of the s^e is so exaJted, yet his actions 
may be completely ordinary. As the Hsiang-Kuo exegesis has 
it in the Sao Too Tu Chapter : “He whose footsteps cany him 
furthest of all comes nearer and nearer (to men and things) ; 
and he who reaches to the highest (sphere of living) is down among 
the lower ranks of men.” And again, “ If in uncompromising 
fashion he exalts himself alone to the highest and does not put 
himself on an equality with the common ruck of men, this U to 
be a hermit of the hills and valleys and not to be one who is 
unconditioned.” And again, “ Some people speak of being lost 
in contemplation among the hills and woods, describing this as 
wu wei. This is the reason why the teachings of Lao Tad and 
Chuang Tzfr are abandoned by men of affairs and these men 
confine themselves toju wei and do not turn back (to wu 

This being the new Hsiang-Kuo interpretation, the distinction 
between bdng outside the world'and being inside does not exis't 
for the sage man. This is. stated in the ex^csis of the Ta Tsung 
Shih Chapter : “ Carrying reason to its h^hest point, the without 
and the within arc indistinguishable. There is no case where 
wandering in the without is carried w perfection in which the 
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without aod the withui are sdll distinguishable; there is no 
case where the without and the wi thin are stiii distinguishable 
in which the wandering in the without i$ carried to perfection. 
Thereibre the sage mao constantly wanders in the without in 
order that he may enlarge (be sphere of the within, has no 
deliberate mind in order that he may submit hims^ to all 
creation. And the result of this is that although (the sage) works 
his body all day, the essential spirit is not afiecced ; although he 
deals with every kind of business, be remains just wbat he is." 
This is quite true. He who really can wander in the without can 
do no other than make it Indistinguishable from the within ; 
and he who can make the without indistu^uiahable from the 
within is sure to be able to wander in the without. A sage man 
has no private mind in following the natural course of things. 
Having no private mind, he makes no distinctions : submitting 
himself to all creanires, he wanders in the without. Hsiang 
Hsiu and Kuo Hsia^ r^arded this as " the main meaning in 
Gbuang Chou’s writings They held that if this be understood, 
** then the truth of wandering in the without and extending the 
sphere of the within becomes self^svident, and Chuang Chou’s 
hook is therefore to advocate ferrying over to the ordinary and 
thatching over this world which we sec.” (Exegesis of the Ta 
Tsung Shift Chapter.) Thus the Hsiang-Kuo Commentary was a 
special effort to rum the ei^ Taoists’ originaJ theories of the 
solitary and the contemplative Ufe into being a philosophy of 
this world and the ordinary beings in it, into being a philosophy 
which combines in one what is without this world and what is 
within it This effort must be accounted a success. And yet It 
is in some respects open to criddsm. The nature of the criticism 
will be explained in a later passage. 

In the Wei»Chio era (third to sixth century) the Buddhist 
religion had already been for some jn Clhiiia and had come 
to have great authority over men’s minds. In the Buddhist 
system of thought there is the andthesis between ” the etemally 
so, i.e. immutable reality (ehingja, BbuUUthata) and production- 
annihilation, i.e. the temporal net, utpadanirodha) ; 

the contrast between permanence and change, between nirvana 
and life-plus-death. Thinkers of those days r^arded the first 
contrast as the Taoist contrast between non-being and being, 
the second as the Taoist contrast between immutability and 
mutability, and the third as the Ta(^ contrast between wu wet 
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and yv, zwi. One section of the exponents of Buddhism used all 
these Taoist concepts, and because of this, although the subject 
of their talk was Buddhism, the kind of Buddhism which they 
talked might be described as a branch of the Mystic School. Thus 
Sheng Chao was this kind of Buddhist teacher, a very out* 
standing one, whilst his Dxscusskn or tht Irmuiability of Things 
and his Discussion on rial are representative examples 

of this kind of Buddhist exposition. Wang Pi, Hsiang Hsiu, and 
Kuo Hsiang attempted to deal with the contrasts in Taoist 
philosophy, and Sheng Chao attempted to resolve the antitheses 
in Buddhist philosophy, His Di^sion on I fa ImmuUtbiHly of 
Things is a resolution of the antithesis between immutability and 
mutability, and his Discussion on Mo rtal Vnmlity is a resolution 
of the antithesis between being and non-being; whilst his 
Discussion on Pan-jo {Real KnowUigo^ pfaj^) being no Knowledge was 
a resolution of the antithesis between real knowledge and ordinary 
knowledge, as also of the antithesis between a« w*i and yu wet. 

In hifl Discussion on the Immlabili^ of Things, Sheng Chao 
said : " Most men's idea of mutability is that things in the past 
have not come down to the present. The result is that they say 
that there is mutability and no immutability. That things of the 
past do not come down to the present is my idea of immutability ; 
and the result Is that I say that there is immutability and no 
mutability. That there is mutability and no immutability is 
because the things of die past do not come down to the present; 
that there is immutability and no muubility is because things 
of the past do not vanish away [i.e. become as if they had not 
existed]." And again, “ Turn your attention to past things in 
relation to the past. In this respect they do not become null and 
void [i.e. their having happened cannot be cancelled out], Turn 
your attention to them in relation to the present- In this respect 
they do not exist. For them not to exist in the present is to ^ow 
that they have not come down to the present. They having 
existed in that past, the result is that we know that they do not 
become null and void. Turn your attention now to the present 
The present cannot recede into the past. This is to say that past 
things of their nature are in the past and do not recede from the 
present into the past; and that present things of their nature are 
in the present and do not come down from the past to the present.” 
And again, “ If this be so, then it is clear that things do not go 
backwards and forwards (in time among themselves). Since there 
is no slightest sign of things going backwards and forwards, the 
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conclusion surely is khst it is imposable that things should be 
mutable. There is nothing paradoxical in peals revolving and 
mountains falling and yet being ibr ever immutable, in rivers 
competing as to the expanse they cover and not dowing away, 
in wandering airs goii^ back and forth and yet not moving 
anywhere, in the sun and moon maintaining thdr courses in the 
sky and yet not revolving.” 

Above we have quoted Liu Hsiao^piao's commentary on 
SAt'A //sin fg to the effect that in speaking of reaching, there 
is a first reaching and a second reaching, and so with going away, 
there is a fini going away and a second gdng away. What Sheng 
Chao is dealing with here is a amilar Idea. The ” fint reaching ” 
and ” first going away ” do not come down from the past to the 
present. The " second reaching ** and the “ second going away ” 
do not recede from the present to the past. Any event or thing 
at any particular moment of time of its nature is only that 
particultf event and thing at that particular moment. That 
particular event or thing at any other moment of time is actually 
another thing altogether, and h not a continuation of the thing 
at the earlier moment of tine. Thus, in the Discuffim &n Ih 
Thufs, '* Fan Chlh, having become a monk in his 
early years, returned home when his hair was white. On seeing 
him, the ndghbours exclaimed at a man of the past being still 
alive. Fan Chth said : ' I look like the man of the past, but 1 
am not he.’ The later Fan fMh was only apparently the 
former Fan Chih. The former Fan nhih belonged to the past and 
had not come dovm from the past to the present. The later Fan 
Chih belonged to the later tisne and did not “ recede from the 
present to the past “ When we say that what has gone before 
not necessarily is gone altogether Imt abides eternally, this is 
because it is not mutable. When we say that the going away not 
necessarily is going away alti^etber, this means it does not recede 
from the present to the past, and this is because it does not come 
down to the present. Because things of the past do come down 
into the present, therefore they do not gallop in the time between 
the past and the present; b^use things of the past do not go 
away altogether, therefore each of their natures aUde in its own 
one space of time." Now, that in the past certain events and things 
have happened, this is a historical &ct; and this &ct not only 
continues to exist but also has its abiding effect In the Disoisswi 
Oft ImmuiahUi^ of Thmgj we find th« statement: With 
regard to the Buddha, his achieved merit flows along through 
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ten thousand ages and thiis abides continuously : his teaching 
spreads over a hundred sons and remains as strong as ever. 
A mound borrows its completion from the first basketful of earth, 
the completion of a journey depends on the first step taken. And 
the cause of this result is that accomplishment cannot be 
eradicated. Because the accomplished deed i$ ineradicable, 
therefore the past is not being transformed ; and because it U 
not being transformed, therefore it does not change; and because 
it does not change, therefore it clearly remains untouched by 
time.” The illustrations are of men piling up a hill, in which 
case every basketful of earth is the accomplishment of one 
basketful of earth ; and of a man taking a journey, in which 
case each step of the way is the accomplishment of one step. Thus 
the final mass of the hill depends on the first basketful of earth 
and Che final reaching of the destination depends on Che first 
step taken. The accomplishment of this first basketful and this 
first step is a thing of the pasc and is untransformable and so, if 
untransformable, then obviously not subject to change. 

Ordinary people have the idea that if events and thin^ are 
to be regard^ as immutable, then the necessary conclusion is 
that the events and things of to>day are the events and things of 
yesurday. WhaC they call immutability is Che antithesis of 
mutability, Also, ordinary people have the idea that if cventt 
and things are to be regarded u mutable, then the necessary 
conclusion is that the events and chinga of yesterday change and 
become the events and things of to^ay. What they call mutability 
is antithetical to immutability. As a matter of fact Che events and 
things of to-day are not the events and things of yesterday, neither 
are they the events and things of yesterday in a changed form. 
The mutable is mutable in appearance and immutable in 
reality ” : going away is “ going away in appearance and 
lasting on in reality Mutability is only in appearance mutability 
and is not antithetical to immutability. Going away is only in 
appearance going away and is net antithetical to lasting on. As 
the Discussion on tfu Immutability 0/ Things says: “ When we 
search for immutability, surely we do not find it by leaving 
mutability out of account. Wc must seek immutability in things 
mutable. Because we seek immutability in things mutable, there¬ 
fore, although they are mutable, yet they are for ever immuuble. 
Because we do not leave mutability ouf of account, therefore 
immutabUity is not divorced from mutability.” Thus immuta¬ 
bility and muUbility do not involve an antithesis. Id this way the 
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antitbesu wMdi a popularly supposed to exist between muUbility 
and immutability a resolv^. We may also say that the solution 
is a synthesis. 

Sheng Chao’s iHrruanoi onJf^ Rtd Uftr^aUfy has the statement: 
'* Ail things have that ief them which makes them not be some* 
thing, ^ have that in them which makes them not be nothing. 
Because of the first characteristic, the result is that although they 
seem to be something, yet actually they are nothing ; because 
the second characteristic, the re$ult is that although they seem to 
be nothing, yet actually they are not nothing.” All things without 
exception are the products of causation. Supposing what appears 
to be something is really something, then it will exist for all time 
and surely does not owe its existence to causation. Supposing 
that whi^ appears to be nothing; then if that nothing is 
really nothing it will not exist for all dme, and surely (t will not 
owe its non-existence to causation. If what is sometliing be not 
something of itself but owes its existence to causation, the result 
would be the knowledge that that something is (in the last resort) 
not really something. Since that is so, although it may appear 
to be something, it would not be logic^ to designate it as some* 
thing. With regard to nothing, if that should be really nothing, 
then there would be no disturbance of event, and that may 
logically be designated as nothing. If all creatures were nothing, 
tlien nothing would come about If something comes about, then 
it cannot be altogether nothing. Since there is causation, this 
something which comes about through causation cannot be 
altogether nothing.” Again, ** That beii^ so, then all things 
have that in them which makes them oot something, and ro they 
cannot be something, and at the same dme have that in them 
which makes them cot nothing, and m they cannot be nothing. 
What then ? If we want to alfirm that they are something, then 
that lomething is not a real kind of something. And if we want 
to affirm that they are nothing, then they have happened with 
their individual features. Now, happening with individual 
features is not altogether nothing, and to be an unreal kind of 
something is not really something. That bong so, the theory 
of no real unreality is thus clear. This was why in the Fang 
JCuang Sutra (PrajiUpAiamiti, vid. the first chapter on Emitting 
Light * ’), theie is the statement: ** All things are false appellations 

* lo thb pangnph sod ooa vdth Sbsi^ CZup’s vi«wi, 

tbe Ct i nwe for ff i crwhnu 0 jm aad for eodiias ii ■«, ibe two tem whkb tbove 
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and are not real. For imCaiice» with the deva, it i$ not that there 
13 no deva, but that a deva is not a real human being.” All 
things come into existence through causation, If they are 
separated from their causes, they perish. They are just like the 
deva. In this respect, all things have that in them which makes 
them not somethii^.” But although the deva a not really a man, 
yet a deva does really exist. Although all creaturra exist in a 
state of production-annihilation, yet these creatures in this state 
all do have their existence. From this point of view it needs to be 
said that what is called unreality is both unreal and yet not 
unreal. ** All things have that in them which makes them not 
nothing.” 

The popular view about nothing ts that it means nothing 
being there, whilst the popular view of somethii^ is that it means 
that there really and truly is something there. As a matter of 
feet, there are some things which arc there, but they arc not real. 
In regard to these two popular ideas, that means that there is 
neither something nor nothing there. We may also say that it 
means both sometliing and nothing are there. In the words cf 
the Dismsim w Rtal Unreslitji, “ If something is not real, and 
nothing is not equivalent to there being no trace of existence, 
then although something and nothing are different names, what 
they designate is the same.” According to this line of argument, 
the antithesis in the popular mind is resclved, and we may say 
that a synthesis is made of something and nothing. 

Sheng Chao defined pan Jo as sage knowledge. According to 
this theory, if wc give a wide enough meaning to knowledge, 
sage knowledge is also one kind of knowledge. On the other hand, 
this kind of knowledge is not the same as ordinary knowledge. 
To know necessarily entails having something which is known. 
What is known is then what is designated in modem speech as 
the object of knowledge. The object of sage knowledge is what 
is designated as absolute truth. But absolute truth cannot 
possibly be made the object of knowledge. This is because 
knowl^e entails knowing the what of its object. Absolute truth 
has no what, and therefore it is impossible ^at it should be an 
object of knowledge. In the Dismsion on Pan Jo hting not Know’ 
Udgiy there is the statement: “ Knowledge consists in knowing 
what is known. Certain quaiides [hsiang) are selected as its 
object, and thereby there is the name ‘ knowledge *- Absolute 
truth in the nature of the case has no qualities ; so how can there 
come to be knowledge of real knowledge ? ” The qualities of a 
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thing are the aii5wer to the question of what that thing i$. For 
knowledge to know what a thing is, is to select a quality for its 
object Since absolute truth is alMut what is quaJityless, therefore 
2t cannot be an object of ordinary knowledge, and therefore 
cannot be known. 

From another point of view, knowing and what is known are 
complementary. To know necessarily entails something known, 
and for something to be known necessarily entails knowing. The 
Discussion on Pan Jo Mng not KncnoUd^t states : “ Knowing and 
what is knovm go together in existing and go together in not 
existing.” Also, "The what is known having given birth to 
knowledge, knowledge gives birth to what is known. The two 
having been bom together, this birth entails causation. Since 
causation is not real, then what is not real is not absolute truth.” 
An o^ect of knowlec^ comes to be because it is known, and 
knowing comes to be because there is something known. Hence 
the object of knowledge is born of causadon. That which is 
bom of causadon is not real, and that which is not real is not 
absolute truth. Hence absolute truth cannot be an o^tct of 
knowledge. 

On the ocher band, pan jo is directly concerned with know¬ 
ledge of absolute truth. This kind ^knowledge uses as its object 
the v^ things which cannot be objects of knowledge. Hence 
this kind of knowledge Is not the same as what is ordinarily 
supposed CO be knowledge. As the Disatssm on Pan Jo not bsini 
KnewU^t says, "Hence real knowledge as a direct vision of 
absolute truth does not make use of ot^ecis of knowledge. This 
being so, how does this knowledge know?" For this reason 
it is legitimate to describe the pan jo kind of knowledge as not 
knowledge. " The sage nun by means of the pan jo throws light 
on absolute truth which is quality leas.” (IhU.) Also, ” He is 
one who is calm and absorb^, having no knowledge and so 
knowing everything.” To be without knowledge and so knowing 
everything is to have the knowledge which is not knowledge. 

Nevertheless, what is deagiuted as absolute truth does not 
exist apart from the sphere of events and things. Absolute truth 
represents the real condltioa of events and things. This is what 
Buddhists described as “ the real quality (rttA hsiang) of all 
things Since all things come into Krista,nrf through causation, 
they are as illusory, just as a deva is. What they are is an illusion. 
Thdr qualities are not real qualities. Pan je is the knowlet^e of 
the real quality. Since Che real quality cannot be the object of 
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knowledge, therefore pan jo is not knowledge. Sheng Chao, 
in his reply to a letter from LUYi-min, has the following : “ With 
regard to the birth of knowledge, its limit is reached within the 
sphere of qualities. Since things have no real qualities, how can 
the sage's knowledge be knowledge ? " And then in the Dh^assion 
on Pan Jo bting not Knowledge he says about sage knowledge that 
it is knowledge of that which is qualityless, and that the sage man 
has this kind of knowledge so that he also has “ the illumination 
of not-knowledge 

The illuminations of not-knowledge are in relation to the 
real essence of things. Hence, sage loiowledge is not divorced 
from things. Not to be divorced from things is what is meant by 
the expression, ^'ying krd'* or "fu hui ", namely to deal with 
events and things. The sage having the pan jo knowledge which 
is not-knowledge, that is described as " emptying the mind 
The sage also has" the illumination of not-knowledge ", and that 
is described as “ having a real illumination ". Emptiness does 
not fail to illuminate, and illumination does not fail to empty." 
" So then sage knowledge has a complete purview of essentials, 
and yet is not knowledge." His spirit has the function of dealing 
with things, and yet does not deliberate about them. Because it 
does not deliberate, therefore it hu the capacity of being at home 
in the beyond. Because the sage has kiwwledge which is not 
knowledge, therefore he has the capacity of throwing a mysterious 
light on what is beyond the sphere of things. Although hU 
knowledge is outside the sphere of things, yet at no time does he 
fail to deal with things. Although his spirit is in the beyond, yet 
it is all the time in the world.” {Discussion sn Pan Jo being w( 
Knowledge.) Hence in illuminating the quality less, the sage does 

not lose the power of dealing with things. In his observation of 
change he is not in opposition to the qualityless.” [lb id. ) * * Hence 
the sage man is like a cavity, with his mind dwdling always on 
not-knowledge. He thus lives in the realm of change and utility 
and yet abides in the sphere of wu urn ; is within the walls of the 
nameable and yet out in the open country of what goes beyond 
speech. He being silent and alone, empty and all open, his 
state of being cannot be clothed in language.” {Peply to £iu 
Ti-min.) Here the realm of change and utility and confinement 
within the walls of the nameable r^er to the sage’s deeds { the 
abiding in the sphere of wu wri and the open country of 
what goes beyond speech refers to the sphere in which the sage 
lives. 
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In the DisatisioH on Pm Jo being not-KnowUdge^ we find: 

Therefore the Poo Chi Suira says that the Mah&ainak^Ui Sutro 
says : ' With oo deliberate purpose and yet acting/* And the 
Fang Kuang Sutro says : ' Without interference with the ultimate 
enlightenment all things are consolidated/ Hence, in spite of all 
the multifarious effects springing from sageness, there is oneness, 
no more and no less, llus is why it is possible for pan jo to be 
empty and yet Dluminating, for absolute truth to be not-known 
and yet known, for there to be a myriad happenings and yet 
immutabillcy, for the responsiveness of the sage to be expressed 
in inaction and yet in action. This then is that he does not know 
and yet of his very nature knows, is inactive and yet of his very 
nature active/* 

Statements of this kind resolve the antithesis between inaction 
and action, aa also they make a syntheris of them. 

The sphere in whi^ this kind of sage whom Sheng Chao and 
Wang Pi, Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang portray lives is one of the 
abstract and the beyond, whilst his actions " deal with the dusty 
world (Lao TcH.) This is a synthesis of the sublime and of the 
common ; and this was what the original Taoists and original 
Buddhists lacked and what the Mystic School most of all wished 
CO remedy. 

Nevertheless, the synthesis which they succeeded in making 
is open to criticism. In the Tsoi Tu CkapUr in the Chnang Tiji 
hook there is the statement: Things are not worth dealing 
with, and yet one cannot help but deal with them.** The Mystic 
School, with theai emphasis on responding to the world”, 
apparently were of the same mind. When they maintained that 
the sages may respond to the world, their meaning was that the 
sages also have the capacity to respond to the world. As we find 
in Wang Pi’s Pstcr Choptor Coao/^oSaiy m Lao ” He modifies 
his light but does not affect his self; he mixes with the dusty 
world, but does not do so at the expense of his integrity/’ This 
amounts to saying that altbot^ the sage man may respond to 
the world and follow ics customs, yet that is no handicap to his 
being a sage. As the Hsiaag’Kao Caoaoinla^ on the Ta 7 Vur^ 
SMk Ck^ter puts it, ” He who wanders in the other world is 
dependent on this world \ he who is divorced from men is in 
accord with their common ways ; be who possesses the world 
of men has no use for the world of men. Hence, discard all 
creatures, and the result will be that you are in the middle of the 
herd ; give yourself up to contemplative forgerting of the world. 
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and the result will be that you respond to its common affairs. 
The more you discard it» the more you gain it” This is nothing 
more than saying that only the man who lives in the sphere of 
the sublime has the supreme capacity of responding to the 
demands of the world. It does not say with regard to the sage 
man that for him to wander in the beyond is the same 
as dependi!^ on this world, that to be in accord with the common 
ways of men is the same as being divorced from men. 

Let us take Sheug Chao’s words on the sage man, namely 
that “ he dwells in the realm of change and utility and yet 
abides in the sphere of wu wti, is conhned within the walls of the 
namcable and yet is out in the open country of what is beyond 
speech This only says that the sage man’s Hvii^ in the realm 
of utility is no handicap to his dwelling in the sphere of wu wti. 
He still does not identify the two realms or spheres, still does not 
make confinement within the walls of the nameablc one with 
being in the open country cf what is beyond speech. Thus the 
Mystic School with their supreme desire to synthesiae the anti* 
thesis between the sublime and the common, yet according to 
their own statements regsirded them as two courses, not one 
coune. In regard to what they said, there is need for a word 
which goes further. The mission of the Inner-light School was 
to say that word. 


GHAFTER VIII 


THE INNER-LIGHT SCHOOL (CH‘AN TSUNG) OF 
BUDDHISM 

The source of Che Isner-Ughc School of Buddhism may be 
traced back to Tao Sheog (i. 434) • Tao Sbeng: and Sheng 
Chao were men of the same gcaieration and had the same teacher. 
Tao Sheng laid down : “ the thesis of good deeds receiving no 
recompense,** *' the thesis of sudden enlightenment for achieving 
Buddhahood,*' and “ the them of maku^: clear the Buddha 
nature in every man These theses of his were the bases in 
theory of the Inner-light School in the Tang era (618-907). 

Tao Sheng’s writings have for Che most part not survived, and 
his detailed argument on cbe thesis of go^ deeds receiving no 
recompense is to-day undiscoverable. But his contemporary, 
Hui Yuan, wrote a DueustiM JUMitratin^ lUcmfitnstt in which he 
maintained the same thesis, and what he says may well have been 
induenced by Tao Sbeng. According to Hui Yuan*s statements, 
what is called recompense is what is induced by the mind. If 
in the mind there is a greedy love of anything [cp. concupiscence], 
then immediately thw ts a clamping and attachment ; and if 
there is clamping and attachment, then what a man does is 
creaturely activity {ju avi) ; and if there is creaturely activity, 
then there is the creation of a cause in what Buddhists call the 
“ revolving wheel of life and death **; and if there is a cause, 
then there is an effect; and this effect ^ the recompense. In this 
discussion of recompense Hui Yflaa says : ** The radical ignorance 
of a man obscures the light of his miod, with the result that 
feeling and thought become clamped on external objects : the 
greedy love saturates the nature, with the result that the Four 
Elements cohere and make his body. If the body coheres, then 
there is a boundary fixed between the 1 and the not-I. If feeling 
be clamped, then there is an agent of good and evil. If there be 
a boundary between the 1 and ^ not-I, then the body is regarded 
as belonging to the I, and thus cannot be forgotten. For £ere to 
be an agent of good and evil entails greedy love of life and the 
self bound on the Wheel. Thus he is willing to sleep * in the 
Great Dream ’, be blinded by delution. Doubt is hugged to the 
breast through the long night, and there is nothing but attach- 
znoiL The resxilt is that failure and success push each other aside 
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and blessing and calamicy follow on. each othcT*s heels. Evil 
piles up and divine punishment comes of itself: sin comes to a 
head and hell is the punishment. This is the unavoidable fate 
without any shadow of doubt ” {Hung Ming Cftty chtian 5). The 
sage man in his response to thii^ acts without a deliberate mind. 
Hence although he responds to things, there is no clamping or 
attachment. That being so, then although his response appears to 
be crcaturely activity it actually is not: that is, it is u^u wei. Hence, 
although there is acdon on his part, yet it does not create a cause 
in the Buddhist wheel of cause and effect; and, there being no 
cause, there is no e^ect. In Hui Yuan’s discussion we find: 
" (The sage man) takes everything as it comes and goes on in the 
natural round of events, and whether there is cohesion or dispersal 
(of the Four Elements), he holds nothing to be the I. For him, 
all things are part of the Great Dream, and although he dwells 
with being, he is identihed with nombeing. How can he make 
compartments in what comes to him ? How can he be attached 
to anything by the tie of greedy love ? ” “ It is as if the noi*I 
and ^e I together are the gainers and in the mind there is no 
antithesis between the two. That being so, when swords are in 
play, he is absorbed in the mystic significance of it when the 
battle is on, be meets the situation without revulsion : when he 
kills, it is not only that the killing does no harm to his spirit, but 
yet more the killing is not a killing.** He is the one who is as he 
ii ”, and ” although his merit covers the world, there is no 
reward. How can there be punishment of sin for such a one ? ” 
(c^. n^). Thus the sage man, although he takes action, does not 
bring about a cause, and where there is no cause there is 
no effect, even if he kill a man, the killing is not a killing—his 
daily existence is in the midst of being, but be is identified with 
non-being- Thus, in spite of his activity, he is free from the bond 
of causation. 

We now come to Tao Sheng’s thesis of sudden enlighten¬ 
ment for the achievement of Buddhahood This is to be found 
in Hsich Lin-ylin's Enqutty inU> the Ultimate. “ Although the sage 
man dwells in the midst of being, yet he Is identified with non- 
being.’* That is to say that the sage man’s sphere of livii^ is that 
of identification with non-being. As Liu Yi-min said in his letter 
to Sheng Chao, ” The sage’s mind is in the indifierentiable, in 
the silence of the beyond : his exercise of reason carries him to 
the ultimate and he is identified with non-being.” And, 
” although his daily life is spent in the midst of the nameablc, 
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he is far away amiH the unnasKable ” {Chao Zm). Hsieb lin-yUu 
{op. Hi.) also said : (The sage) is ooe with ncm-being and has 
complete enligbtenroent. His exercise of reason carries him 
home to the One Uldmate.” Now» as we have seen, non-being 
is qualityltts, and to be qualityless is the real quality of all things, 
and knowledge of the real quality of all things is pan jo. On the 
other hand, what is without quality cannot be an object of know¬ 
ledge, so that P(M ^ is the knowledge which is not knowledge. 
To have the knowledge of the real quality of all things Is in fact 
to be one with it This is the same as *' his exercise of reason 
carries him to the ultimate and he is identified with non-being ”, 
and is the same as being one with non-being and having compiCit 
enlightenment, with his exerdsc of reason carrying him home 
to the One Ultimate. His enlightenment being complete ano he 
being one with noo-being, be has an all-embracing vision of all 
creation. And it follows from this, that when he is one with non* 
being, then at the same time be has complete enlightenment. 
The state of identification with non-being is what is called 
nirooM. Pfinai\a and p^jo are two aspects of one and Che same 
state of affairs. Pfiroana is the sphere in which the man with pan 
jo lives. Pmjo 'ia the knowledge pertaining to the man who has 
obtained rmana. To obtain xrnau is to obtain pan jo \ to 
obtain pan jo is to obtain nirvana. 

Identification with non-bdog is something which once it is 
done it is done. Hence with nirvana and pan jo^ once they are 
obtained they are obtained. The man who is engaged in spiritual 
cultivation cannot on one day become identified with one part 
of non-being and the next day becomg identified with another 
part. Non-being carmot be (fivided into parts. When a man 
identifies himself with non-besog, he is completely identified : 
when he is not Identified he is completely not identified. With 
nirvana and pan jb it u the same. Either a man has them, or he 
has them not This is what is meant by ” a sudden enlighten¬ 
ment and becoming Buddha The sudden enl^htenment is 
equivalent to obtaining panjOy becoming Buddha is equivalent to 
obtaining rdrvona. As Hsieh Lin-yfin says (op. at.) : “ There 
is a Buddhist scholar with a new thesis who rega^ tranquil 
enlightenment as an exquisite mystery, one which docs not 
aUow of step by step attainment Step by step teaching is foa the 
foolishly ignorant, but one indivitible enlightenment gets the 
true idea.” The Buddhist scholar referred to here is Tao 
Sbeng. 
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Whac in the last resort is this “ wu ” which we translate as 
“ non-being ” ? With regard to this, there are two interpretations. 
One is that it is not anythir^ at all, a final nil, nullity as a^nst 
all that is, even nuJ in relation to its own nullity. It is without 
any quality whatever, and therefore cannot be defined as a 
somcAing, The sage’s mind is one with this nullity, hence the 
statement that the sage man’s mind is like empty space. The other 
interpretation is that um denotes the mind, the mind which brings 
all things into existence.^ Without the mind as the origin there 
would not be anything at all. When the mind is at work, things 
come into apparent existence. When the mind is not at work, 
things do not come into existence." The existence or non¬ 
existence of things depends on the working or non-working of the 
mind. The real quality of things is the “ original mind *' in all 
living beir^. This original is known as “ the intrinsic nature ” 
or as it is sometimes put " the Buddha-nature To 
have a vision of the real quality of all things is equivalent to 
being enlightened in one’s own mind and getting a vision of one’s 
own nature. Tao Sheng put this as follows: "To turn one’s 
back on ddusion Is to attain to the ultimate ; to attain to the 
ultimate is to attain to the origin.” (Quoted by the CoUicftd 
Commtntaty on ihi Fang Sutra.) 

Sheng Chao adopted the first interpretation, Tao Sheng with 
his theory of the Buddha-nature apparently adopted the second. 
Later in the Inner-light School there were two tendencies. One 
tendency was in the direction of the first interpreution with the 
slogan " not mind, not Buddha The other tendency was in ^e 
direction of the second interpretation with the slogan being 
mind, bemg Buddha To use the criterion of this book, the 
second interpretation is inferior to the first with its complete 
transcendence of shapes and features. 

The Inner-light School, without respect to whether it accepted 
the first or the second interpretation of laid stress on five 

points. These were : (i) the First Principle is inexpressible; 
(2) spiritual cultivation cannot be cultivated ; ($) in the last 
resort nothing is attained ; (4) there w not anything very much 
in the Buddhist philosophy ; (5) (the simple tasks of) carryir^ 

> The ror?e of this luttnent cfta only b« appncuiod if k be cleetly undented 
Ihst to tbe Buddhist, the reUtioo between the nauul and thidp k like that between 
a piece of water and a wave. The wive dees not exisi apart from the water and u 
OfiSy a temporary form of ita appearance. (F. Y. L.) , , . 

■Thus the Chinese term which b oaoslauble u bnngine mto enstence. 

dca not denote an act of producu'oo, such as is commonly meaot when a carpenter 
produces a table. 
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water and chop^nn^ wood in all respects represent the mysteriom 
Tao. 

The First Principle b inezpresable because what it attempts 
to express is "beyond thought and the conscious mind " {mdi 
Sfuni Chao^s Works). According to one tradition of the Inner- 
light School: *' The body h like the sacred bodhi tree« the mind 
like a clearly reflecting mirror. At all times be diligent in cleansing 
the mirror. Do not let dust settle on it ** {vuit a hymn by Shen 
Hsiu, d. 716). In oppoadon to this there is Hui Neng’s (d. 713) 
hymn with: " There is actually no bodhi tree, actually no 
mirror. Actually there u nothing at all where the dust can settle ” 
{oidt Sirmsms oj tkt Six Pairutnks). The first two sentences in the 
Shen Hsiu quotation make an affirmadon of a sort about what the 
term " First Principle ** attempts to ex pre s s, and thereby Shen 
Hsiu gave quality to what b qualiryleas. The last two sentences 
in the hymn are concerned with empbasiang that in order to 
reach what the "First Principle " attempts to express, there is 
need for the use of spiritual culdvadon. The first two sentences 
of Hui Nang’s hymn rtStr to the fact that in regard to what the 
" First Principle ” attempts to express, nothing can be expressed. 
The last two sentences rder to the (act that in order to reach to 
what the " First Principle " attempts to express, there must not 
be any spiritual cultivation. Thb does not mean that there must 
be no culdvadon, but that it must be culdvadon by means of 
non<iildvadon. The adherents of the InneT'Ugbt School for 
the most part maintained that not to disclose the First Principle 
was the right way of stadng it That b " statement by non- 
statement ". They also maintained that not to euldvate spiritual 
culdvadon was the right way to euldvate it. That b, culdvadon 
by non-culdvadOQ.^ 

Hui Nei^s famous disdple, Huai Jang (677'744)» in the 
record of hb sayings appears as saying : " Tsu (d. 788} 
[i.e. Tao Yi] lived in the Ch^uan Fa Monastery on the Nan Yo 
(South Holy Mountain). He occupied a solitary hut in which 
all alone he practised m^itadon {ls 9 ck'at *) and paid no attention 
to those who came to visit ham. The Teacher [i.e. Huai Jang] 
one day kept grinding bricks in front d the hut, l^t Ma Tsu paid 
no attention. Thb having gone on for a long time, Ma Tsu at 

^ Sboi Kiiu aad Hia Noog tre jiiAueutafive of doctri&aJ difference which 
bod I aeofnphksi eouDBpan, Shea Hsu bes^ fimous a* the representative nf 
ihe North. Hui Nez^ u Um reproeatativec^ (be South. {F. Y. L.) 

* Slnof in oediutkc. MeditaticB ” b hardly rtre^eiMt^ for the 
word fiYaa, which «apba«es loai m nedhatioo. (k R. H.) 
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lengch ajk«d the Teacher what he was domg. He replied that he 
was grinding to make a mirror. Ma Tsu asked him how bricks 
could make a mirror. The Teacher replied that if grinding 
bricks could not make a mirror, how was it possible for Isa eh'on 
to make a Buddha.** {Rtcord of the St^Ti^s of Ancient WerikieSy 
OhUan !.) To say that iso ch*an could not make a Buddha was 
as much as to say that spiritual culdvadon cannot be cultivated, 
Again (from the Record of Ma Tsu's Sfiyinp)^ The question was 
asked in what way spiritual cultivation could be cultivated. The 
Teacher [i,e, Ma Tsu] answered : ' Spiritual cultivation docs 
not belong to the class of the culdvatable. If it be maintained 
that it can be obtained by cultivation, then, when it has been 
cultivated, it can also be lost as in the case of the irioaka (ordinary 
adherents). If we maintain that it is not cultivatable, then it is 
like the common man.* *’ 

The method of obtaining spiritual cultivation is neither 
cultivating it, nor not cultivating it; it is cultivation by non* 
cultivation. 

To do a cultivation by cultivation ii an activity of the 
deliberate mind and that involves creaturely activity. Creaturely 
activity belongs to the category of production*annilulation, and 
so where there is a completion there is likewise a decay. As 
Huang Po [i.e. Hsi Ytln, d. 847) said, Supposing that through 
innumerable cons a man has practised the six Pdramitds, has 
done good and attained the Buddha's wisdom, this alio is not 
finally lasting. Why is this so f The reason is because it is in 
causation. When the force of the cause it exhausted, he reverts 
to the permanent.** And again he says r AH deeds are essentially 
permanent. All forces have their final day. They are like a dart 
discharged through the air : when its strength is exhausted, it 
turns and falls to the ground. They are all connected with the 
wheel of life-and-death. To cultivate in this fashion is to misunder¬ 
stand the Buddha*8 idea and entails much fruitless labour. How 
vastly wrong is this ! ’* {Records of S^ngs of Ancient Worthies, 
ChUan 3.] Guitivation with a deliberate purpose la creaturely 
activity : it is only one thii^ among other things and does not 
transcend them. What does transcend aU things is what the 
Innec^llght School described as ceasing to be the boon- 
companion of things **. The lay monk P‘ang Sun asked Ma Tsu : 
“ What kind of a man is he who is not the boon-companion of 
things? ” Ma Tsu replied : “ Wait until at one draught you 
can drink up all the water in the West River and I will tell you.'* 
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{fUeords of Sq^in^s of AjiderU Worihies^ ChtiMi i.) That which is 
not being a boon companion with things, is inexpressible, because 
what the e xpres s ion expresses is itself a thing, so that at once there Is 
a lapse into being the boon companion of things. Ma Tsu^s 
reference to the coniiition of drinking up all the water in the 
West River was merely a way of saying that he could not answer 
the question. But this in its^ was the answer. This is the way 
to express the inexpressible. If you want to express that which 
is not companionship with things, you have to use expressions 
which do not express it If you want to obtain it, you have to 
use the cultivation which does not cultivate it 

Since the cultivation of spiritual cultivation is a form of 
creaturely activity, the ensuing actions, bci^ within the Wheel, 
give birth to cause which means the creation of an Inevadable 
recompense. As Huang Po put it, ** If you do not understand 
having no deliberate mind, then you are attached to objects, 
and that is a state of devil'obstnictioa (ms Even though 

you do something with a view to the Pure Land and to serving 
the Buddha, that also is acdon producing effect [t.e. Karma], 
and chat is a state of BuddhaH>bstructioQ. The reason is that all 
these things obstruct the mind. Thus you will be controlled by 
causation and will have no freedom in going and coming [i.e. in 
dying and living]. Actually there u no such thing as bodhi 
wisdom. What the Buddha talked about in that connection was 
an adaptation of means to the end of men, like pretending yellow 
leaves are gold cmns in order to stop the childrert crying. There¬ 
fore there is no such thing as ora/MarahoHa (complete enlighten* 
inent). If you understand ihif^ what is the use of being driven 
hither and thither (in your search) ? The only thing to be done 
is to get rid of your old karma, according as opportunity offen, 
and not to create a new karma from which will flow new 
calamities.** {Ruord of of Anoient Worihuft Ghtlan 9.) 

Thus, to avoid creating a new karma involves avoiding spiritual 
culdvatioD. That being so, the true cultivation is to not cultivate. 
Hence this kind of cultivation is the cultivation of noii*cultivating. 

To avoid creating a new kanna is not to refrain from doing 
anything at all, but to' have no deliberate mind in whatever one 
does. As Ma Tsu put it, ** The mtrinac nature of man is already 
enoi^h. Not to be damped to either good or evil, this is all that 
a man engaged in spiritual cultivation needs to do. To cleave to 
the good and to eschew evil, and to regard all things as unreal and 
to enter into contemplation, all these arc creaturely activities. 
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And it » worse Blill if you are feverishly active over externals. 
The more you do that, the further you are from the true course.'* 
Further he said : “ In a sutra there is the sUteraeat, ‘ It is only 
by the combinatioo of various thii^s that the body is produced.’ 
When the body gets going, it is only these things which get going : 
when it fades out of existence, it is only these things which fade 
out. This getting going should not be taken as referring to the 
getdng going of an ego, nor the fading out to the fading out of an 
ego (because the ego is unreal). When (you see that) earlier 
thoughts and later thoughts and thoughts in between are 
momentary thoughts independent of each other and do silently 
fade away, this is what is called sagsri sernddhi (the virion of all 
things in a Buddha-meditation).” [Rtcori of Sayings ^ Aneitni 
WoTthiiS, Chtian !.) Not to be clamped to either good or evil is 
to have no deliberate mind. Not to be clamped is to be detached 
and not to stay put, and this amounts to not being chained to 
feeling. In the Rmri of Sayings of Pai Ck'ang [i.e, Huai Hai] 
we find a questioner asking ; How is it that with feeling there 
is no Buddha^nature and without feeling there is the Buddha- 
naturc ?'' The Teacher’s reply was to go from being a mortal 
man to being a Buddha, this is a foolish cl^ng to the Buddha : 
to pass from being a mortal man to being in hell, this u a foolish 
clinging to one's mortality. You have only to let your mind be 
contaminated by concupiscence in relation to morcalicy or 
Buddhahood and this is what is designated as having feeling and 
not having the Buddha-nature. As the term expresses it, ‘ with 
feeling there is no Buddha-nature.* And now with regard to 
mortality and Buddhahood together with all things whether in 
the category of being or non-being, you need only to have a 
mind which docs not deliberately select and rgcct, and to have 
no thought about having no such deliberate mind. This is what 
is designated as * having no feeling and having the Buddha- 
nature To be unchained to feeling is what is meant by being 
without feeling. It does not mean not having any feeling at all, 
like a piece of wood or a stone, like the empty air or a yellow flower 
and the blue-green bamboo.’* There is also the statement: 
** If you tread the ladder which the Buddha trod, you are without 
feeling and have the Buddha-nature. If you do not tread the 
ladder which the Buddha trod, then you have feeling and have 
not the Buddha-nature.” {Record of S <^5 of Ancient IVorihits, 
GhUan i.) 

To be without a deliberate mind is to have no thoughts. In 
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th^ Sermons of the Sixth PatriArch or the 7 ^an Scripture ^ there 
is the statement by Hui Neng : ** ^\^th r^ard (o the teaching 
of our school from the founden down to the present, we have 
established no thought [tn n«), no object {um ksiang) and no 
attachment (an cA'v) as of fundamental importance. This * no 
object * means that there is an object there but it is not a real 
one. This * no thought * means that there is thought there but 
it is a momentary thought which silently fades away. This ‘ no 
attachment ’ means that m the midst of a momentary thought a 
man does not think of the ob^'ect before (his consciousness).** 
Again, *' In regard to things, a momentary thought does not 
stay put: that is to say that the jnan's mind is not enchained 
[i.e. is free].** And again, This is to regard not staying put as of 
fundamental importance. Here what is denoted as being without 
thought does not mean not thinUng of anything, nor of an 
expelling of any and every kind of thought.** As is said (op. rtV.], 
** If you do not think of anything, then the truth itself becomes a 
chain." As Shen Hui (a dimple of Htxl Neng) said, *' Where the 
(ordinary adherents) cultivate unreaUty and stay put in 
unreality, the very unreality enchains them : where they cultivate 
contemplation and stay put in it, the very contemplation enchains 
them : where they cultivate stillness, and stay put in it, the very 
stillness enchains them : where they cultivate the silence of the 
beyond and stay put in it, the very silence of the beyond enchains 
th^." (viJe Shut Hid*t IMtrvy ChOan i.) Not to think 

of any thing at all is thus the cultivation c^unreality. The " having 
no thought (ow mm) ** is to avoid contamination in one’s mind 
from the objects before oae*i consdousnesi, is always to be 
detached from these objects.’’ {vide Tai S^ptm.) To avoid 
contanunatioa from things is equivalent to one’s momentary 
thoughts not staying put by those things, and this is the meaning 
of" not staying put **. This also is equivaleot to ** there being an 
object, but it not being a real one *’, and this is the meaning of the 
expreaaon '* no ol^ect **. Hence, where the T*ttn Seripture speaks 
of " no thought, no object, and no attachment **, it is really orily 
saying " no thought *’. As the Tm Scripture puts it, “ If one’s 
former thoughts be attached to their objects, this is misery : if 

' Tan rtfoi (o At plufem an vrfncli m naod and addntted his dMpIa. 

" Soiptiuv 0 « oanikboo d «Say. ifae xerd oed hf tb« easly Btiddhists only co 
daoec % miut mnlatcd frocn dw SaaikriL But t/mg was alio the word univenaUy 
uMd to dcfioca any autfaoritadve wTita^ wfacthcr or Taewt. We have 

here an uutaoce d the lADer-l%bt School umg it m the dai^Tioe for the reconied 
•ayl^ of a peal mebet. That Tm Saiftmt n the InoeMkfai School Scripture 

in which M recorded (be platfiniteo^iiyoftheSnrtfaPiaiardi, Hui Nos (F!rL) 
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one’s ialer thoughts b« detached from their ofcgects, this is complete 
salvation (hdhi)." And this is the meaning of “good deeds 
receiving no recompense ” and of “ a sudden enlightenment and 
achieving Buddhahood 

Lin Chi [i,e. Yi HsUan, d. 720] said : “ The men of to-day 
who engage in spiritual cultivation &il (o achieve their ends. 
What is their fault ? Their fault is not having faith in themselves 
[i.c. in chdr own inner light]- If you are lacking in faith, then you 
are in a vastly undirected condition, absorbed by all Che topsy> 
turvy changes in your surroundings, subject to. the revolutions 
in those surroundings, unable to achieve freedom. If you succeed 
in stopping the mind as it dashes hither and thither, searching for 
this and that, then you are ru:^t different from the Patriarchs and 
the Buddha. Do you wish to know who are the Patriarchs and 
the Buddha ? Ail you who are before me listening to my teaching 
are the Patriarchs and the Buddha.” {Rt£ 9 rd of the Sayings of 
Ancient Worthies, GhUan 4.) Also there it the passage, “ You 
people who are engaged in spiritual cultivation, who wish to achieve 
the Buddha doc trine, for you there is no place for using effort. 
The only way is to do the ordinary things &nd nothing special, 
to relieve your bowels and to pass water, to wear clothes and to 
eac, when tired to lie down, as a simple fellow to laugh at yourself 
over these matters—though indeed the wise man understands 
(their significance) i ” (Ibid.) The man engaged in special 
cultivation needs to have adequate faith in MmseLT and to discard 
everything else. There is no need to exert oneself in special 
spiritual cultivation outside the common round of daily living, 
but only whilst in the midst of the common round of daily living, 
to be conscious of no object and to have no thought. This, 
then, is the striving in non-striving, the cultivating in non- 
cultivating. 

Lin also said: “ There are times when I eliminate the 
man but not his sunoundings (ching), times when I eliminate his 
surroundings but not the man, times when I eliminate both, and 
times when 1 eliminate neither.” “ Man” is the subject which 
knows in regard to knowledge, his eking is what is known in regard 
to knowledge. According to a tradition of the Innolight School, 
there is the incident of Abott Hui Ming approaching Hui Neng, 
the Sixth Patriarch, and begging for the doctrine. The Patriarch 
replied r “ For the dme being concentrate your mind, but do 
not think about either good or evil.” The Abott having said that 
he was now thus prepared, the Patriarch said : “ Having no 
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thought about good and no thought about evil, just at this very 
moment give me the real features of the Abbot Ming, before his 
father and mo ther brought him into the world.” The Abbot, 
under the impact of these words, was aIcntJy identified (with 
non-being). Then he did formal obeaance and said : " It is 
like a man drinking water, knowing in himself whether it is cold 
or warm' ( Van Scripture.) 

Before his parenU brought him into the world there was no 
Abbot Ming, a subject, ndthcr was there an object in contrast 
to him as subject The force of the Patriarch’s request was to 
eliminate subject and olgect. When a man as a subject and its 
object are eliminated, then he is one with “ non-being ”, and is 
to be described as having aileot identificacion with non-bdng; 
and by that is meant that not merely the man knows there ii 
con-being but that he is actually identi^ with non-being. 

Silent identification with QOQ-being is the same as what is 
described as sudden enlightenment So also what is described as, 
when one single thought ia in accord (vdtb the truth), at once 
you have the ultimate wisdom of the Buddha.” {Recorded Sajfingf 
^ Shen H».) This enlightenment it not the same as what is 
ordinarily called knowledge, where there is the contrast between 
the knower and the known ; for in a state of enlightenment there 
is no contrast between the man who is enlightened and that about 
which he is enlightened. Because there is no object of enlighten- 
ment, therefore we may rightly say that enlightenment is not 
knowledge. But enlightenment also is not lack of knowledge in the 
ordinary sense. It is neither the one nor the other but what is 
described as the knowledge which is not knowledge. 

In the Recorded Sqpin^s of Ckue Ckou [i.e. Ts'ung Nien] we find : 
The Teacher asked Nan Ch‘0an [i.e. Fu YOan, d. 830] what 
the Tao was like. Cb'Qan replied : * The ordinary mind is the 
Tao.’ The Teachv then asked whether the Tao can be something 
aimed at. The reply was : * When you delineate the Tao, it is not 
the Tao.’ The Teacher than asked, * If you do not delineate the 
Tao, how do you know the Tao as the Tao ? * The reply was : 

* The Tao is not classifiable as other knowledge or not knowledge. 
Knowledge is illusory consciousness, not-koowledge is blind 
unconsciousness. If you really comprehend the indubitable Tao, 
it is like a wide open emptiness; so how can distinctioQS be 
forced in it between right and wrong ? ’ ” (Recorded Sayings (f 
Aflrunl Worthies, GiQan 13). Shu Chou {i.e. Chjng Yuan, d. 1120] 
said : My late teacher (i.e. Fa Yin] at thirty-five became a 
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monk, and being in Cheng Tu submitted himself to learning the 
truths of the Buddhist Idealist {WU ShUC} School. On one 
occasion he heard a lecture as follows : ‘ For a bodhisattva 
entering on vision of the Tao, knowledge and truth become 
indifferentiable, as also objects and the spirit (of the bodhisattva) 
become a unity ; and thus there ceases to be a distinction between 
the expericncer and the thing experienced. There were heretics 
who criticised this on the ground that if there is no distinction 
between the cxpcriencer and the thing experienced, there can 
be nothing that the expericncer experiences. At that time no one 
was able to answer them, and all the lecturers ceased to ring the 
bell and beat the drum [i.e. to come out and lecture]. They went 
back home discarding their robes. Afterwards HsOan Chilian 
saved this doctrine by telling people that the indifTerentiablUty of 
knowledge and truth and the uniting of object and the spirit (of 
the man) was like a man drinking water and knowing in himself 
whether it ii cold or warm. The next day Fa Yin was meditating 
on the fact that this li quite right water is either cold or warm; 
but the question is what Is knowing in one’s self. Becoming 
immersed in doubts, he asked the lecturer, saying that he could 
not understand the truth of knowing in oneself. The lecturer 
was unable to answer his question. Later Fa Yin came Co Fou 
Tu Mountain and met Yuan Ch’ien. He saw that he had 
penetrated the arcana cf the truth, for all that he said was 
relevant to the issues in Fa Yin’s mind. So he stayed there for a 
year. He was instructed to consider the saying : ' S&kyamuni 
had secret teachings, but Mah&kUyapa did not keep the secret.’ 
One day YU an Oh 4 en said to Fa Yin : * Why did you not come 
earlier? 1 am too old. You can go to the monh Shui Tuan 
(d. X072) at the Pai YUn Monastery.’ My former teacher then 
went Co the Pai YUn Monastery, and one day on going into the 
hall of discussion, was greatly enlightened on the saying thaC 
Sikyamuni had secret teachings, but MahikSiyapa did not keep 
the secret. ' Inevitably so, inevitably so (he said). Knowledge 
and truth are indifferentiable : the object and the spirit are a 
unity, like a man drinking water and knowing in himself whether 
it is cold or warm. This word indeed is the truth.’ He wrote 
a poem in praise of this. ’ In front of the mountain there is a 
patch of fallow field. With arms respectfully crossed I repeatedly 
asked the old greybeard teacher about the many times this 
field had been sold and bought hack again. The answer was that 
this was because they liked the fir trees and bamboos which 
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entice the fr^h win<U.’ The monk Shui Tuan nodded his head.” 
{fUcord of S^n^s of AjkUiU WorlkUs, ChQan 32.) 

The truth ia an object of knowledge, an object to the spirit. 
Knowledge and spirit represent the knower, and the truth and the 
object represent what be knows. Thus the indilTtrentiability of 
knowledge and truth and the unifying of the ol^ect and the 
spirit represent the merging of the knower and what he knows, 
so that there is no distincdoa between them. Now, a man whilst 
seeing no distinction here, 1$ still conscious that there is no 
disdnction, and this is what is described as drinking water and 
knowing in one’s self that it is cold or wans. As Nan Ch'Uan 
said : ** The Tao is not classifiable as other knowledge or not- 
knowledge.” Thus with the Tao there cannot be the distinction 
which is ordinarily made between the knower and what he knows. 
Therefore knowledge u designated as Ultisory consdousnets. 
In other words, the Tao is not classifiable as knowledge. And 
yet, in relation to the non-dbemedon between knower and what 
he knows, and the enlightenment which comes thereby, men are 
not unselfconscious. If they were unselfconsdous, then they 
would be in a brudsh state of primidve ignorance, a state of 
stupid empty-headedness **. This was why the statement was 
made that not-knowlcdge Is not blind unselfconsciousness and why 
it was affirmed that the Tao is not classifiable as not*knowledge. 

The Inner-light School constantly symbolixed enlightenment 
as Che bottom of the tub falling out ”, the image being of the 
contents of a tub bdng in a moment ail gone. So when a man 
obtains the ealightenment of the Tao, every kind of problem 
which he has is solved in a moment These solutions are not 
positive solutions but an understanding in the midst of the 
enlightenment that these problems are basically not problems 
at all. This is why the statement was made that aitu the exdighten* 
ment the Tao thus obtained is ” the indubitable Tao 

What is obtained through enlightenment is not any positive 
kind of knowledge, just as in the last resort it u not an attainment 
of any sort. As Shu Chou said on one occasion : *' If at the 
present moment you comprehend this, where is that which you 
could not comprehend before?" ^ 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the thing about which 
you were deluded before is the same thing about which you are 
now enlightened, and the thing about which you are now 
enlightened is the same thing about which you were formerly 

* A rbeurinl afiufync UtAt k ■ nowAo* At alL (E. R. H.) 
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deluded. (Cp-Record of SiQnngsoJAncient WoTthWyO:iiX^ ^2.) Tbe 
Inner-light School were continually referring Co the question 
whether a mountain is a mountain or a river is a river. In the 
state of delusion a mountain is a mountain and a river is a river, 
and when a man arrives at a state of enlightenment a mountain 
is still a mountain and a river still a river. Thus, with regard 
to “ the patch of fallow land in front of the mountain ”, and 
” the many times it has been sold and bought back ”, what was 
sold and what was bought back was just that patch of land, no 
more than what the monks had in the beginning. If you should 
want to get more out of the patch than what it is, that would be a 
case of” riding an ass and searching for it ”, and if, after realiaing 
what you are riding on you should think you have got something 
new [It. not there before you realized it] that would be a case of 
” riding an ass and being unwilling to dismount ”. As Shu Chou 
put it, “ there arc only two diseases (of the mind), one riding an 
ass and searching for it, the other riding an ass and being unwilling 
to dismount. You say that if a man be riding an ass and at the 
same time searching for it, he is so silly that he should be punished. 
It is Indeed a very serious disease. I tell you, do not search for 
the ass. An intdiigent man will immediately undentand my 
meaning, and thus the error of searching for the ass will be 
immediately eliminated, and the deluded state of his mind cease 
to exist. Having found the ass but being unwilling to dismount, 
this disease is the hardest to heal. What I say to you is, do not 
ride : you yourself are the ass, and everything is the au. Why 
do you go on riding ? If you do, you cannot expel your disease, 
If you do not ride [i.e. if you and the ass are one], the worlds in 
all directions are as a great space open to view. With these two 
diseases in one moment expelled, nothing remains infecting your 
mind. This U what it is to be a man of (real) spiritual cultivation ; 
and there Is nothing more that you need to do.” (Record ef 
Sayings of Ancient WoriHeSy ChUan 3a.) 

Before the enlightenment comes, there is no spiritual cultiva¬ 
tion which can be deliberately cultivated. After the enlightenment 
has taken place, there is no further Buddhahood to be achieved. 
In Huang Fo's Recorded Sayings, there is the statement: “A 
questioner asked where the Buddha was just at the moment of 
enlightenment. The Teacher said : ' (If there be enlightenment), 
speech and silence, movement and stillness, every sight and every 
sound is a buddha state of affairs. Where ever could you go to 
find the Buddha ? You do not put a head on top of a head or a 
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mouth aiong^e of a mouth.* ** {Rtcord of S^ngs of Aiiciont 
Worthksy ChOan 3.) Not only is there no form of buddhahood 
which ^-an be achieved^ but also Chert is no form of enlighten* 
ment which can be obtained. As Ma Tsu put it: “ We speak of 
en%ht<nmenc as contrastii^ with delusion. Since delusion is 
unreal, then enlightenment also cannot stand.** {Record of Sayings 
of Ancient Worthies, ChUan i.) This is what is called “ an obtaining 
which is not an obtaining and also “ in the last resort nothing 
obtained 

The conclusion is that the sage’s daily life does not diifer foom 
the ordinary man’s. The ordinary man, as the Inner-light School 
were continually saying, wears clothes, eats his food, relieves 
his bowels and makes water; and the sage also acts in the 
ordinary way. In the Second InsUtiment of the ISikUTroMniiting 
Record, there is a conversadoo which Hui Yuan [d. 1176], of 
the Lin Yin Temple, bad with the Emperor Hsiao Tsung, of the 
Sung Dynasty. The Teacher said : “ Fonncrly there was one 
Kuei Sheng, an Inner-light Teacher in Ych District, who had a 
disdple. The disdple went to Hangchow to the Shih Fang Fang 
HsUeh Monastery there. Having made an enigmatic poem he 
communicated it to the people there. ' In a deep pool of the 
Fang HsUeh there was a tunic-nosed serpent. A queer thing 
when you come to think of* it I Who pulled out the head of the 
serpent ^ " The Emperor said i Another sentence is needed." 
The Teacher said t “The poem was made with only three 
sentences. ” The Emperor a^ed why only three sentences, and 
the Teacher answered: "His idea was thnt he wanted to wait 
(for someone else to finish the poem]." Later an old monk of the 
Ta Sui Temple, by name Yuan Cbing (d. (135). si^er reading over 
the three sentences, added his own words, saying t " In a deep 
pool of the Fang KsUeh there was a turtle-nosed serpent." 
{Suoitd Instalnunt of the Ughl^TTajtsrmtting Record) AAer the 
pulling out of the head of the serpent, there was still the turtle¬ 
nosed serpent of the Fang HsOeh pool there. This is what is 
meant by the expression " in the last resort nothing gained 

With r^ard to the main tenets in the Inner-light teachi:^, 
if the veil of the paradoxes be pierced, they actually are clear 
and simple. As Shu Clhou said, “ My laie teacher said that the 
practice of Inner-light is to be described as the gold-and-ordure 
method. Before it is comprehended, it is like gold ; after it is 
comprehended, it is like ordure." {Record of Sayings (f Ancienl 
WoriMiS, ChOan 39.] In other words, once the veil of the paradox 
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is pierced, there is nothing fantastic or secret in it- Hence, the 
teachers in this school constantly said : “ Sikyamuni had secret 
teachings, but MahakSlyapa did not keep the secret." YUn Chu 
[i.t. Tao Yin, d. 901] said : “ If you do not understand, then 
it is a secret of S^yamuni’s: if you do understand, it is 
MahSkhiyapa not keeping the secret," What constitutes the 
secret is the fact that the mass of people do not understand. As 
Fo Kuo [d. 1135] said : What MahakSiyapa did not keep 
secret, that was the real secret in S&kyamuni’s sayings. When 
a saying is not kept secret, it is a secret: when it is a secret, it is 
not kept a secret." The secret which is not kept a secret is what is 
called an open secret. 

The cosmological and psychological theories of the original 
Buddhism were regarded by the Inner-light School as " arguments 
which are the ordure of nonsense {?si Ch*ang*s Sajnngs^ vidt 
Awwtt Worlhiid, ch, 2.) They were also described as "useless 
furniture " by Yo Shan [i-e. Wei Yen, d. 834] {Sejings in Ms 
LighuTranfmiHifig Record, ch, 14), These nonsense arguments 
were, JO they felt, only fit to be thrown away, as furniture which 
is actually of no use. Then, after all these have been cleared 
away, what remains in the Buddhist teaching is only a few open 
secrets. As Lin Chi said, “ In Huang Po’s place I three times 
asked about the main tenets of Buddhism. Three times I was 
beaten. Afterwards in Ta Yu*s place 1 was suddenly enlightened 
and said : ' At bottom there was not anything very much in 
Huang Po*8 Buddhism.* ’* {Ancienl l^orihies, ch- 4.) As a matter 
of fact, not merely Huang Po*8 Buddhism had not much to it, 
Buddhism itself had not much. This appears in the Lsg/it' 
TranmitUng Record, ch. n, where there is a different version of 
Lin Ghi*s words, namely that Buddhism has not much to it. 

The meaning of pauing from delusion to enlightenment is 
one of leaving one's mortal humanity behind and entering ifito 
sagehood. After that has come about, (he sage’s manner of life 
is no different from that of the ordinary man. That is to say, 

" the ordinary mind is the Tao." The sage’s mind is the ordinary 
mind. This is described as leaving sagehood behind and entering 
into mortal humanity. To leave sagehood behind and enter 
mortal humanity is spoken of as a “ ^ling into ’*. But " falling 
into " may also be described both as a falling from sagehood and 
as a rising above sagehood. (Cp. TVoo Shan't Recorded Savings.) 
This rising above sagehood is what is described as " over beyond 
the top of a hundred-foot bamboo-cane rising yet another step 
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Nan Ch‘Oatt made the statement: “ After coming to understand 
the other side, you come back and live on this side.’* {Ancient 
Worthiesy ch. i3.) In the Tnug Remiy there is also a quotation 

from Kan Ch'Oau : “ Having first passed over to the other side 
to leam something, to come back and live on this side.** To go 
to the other side is to leave mortal humanity behind and enter 
on sagehood ; while to come back and live on this side is to leave 
sageh^d behind and enter on mortal humamty. 

Because for the sage to do what the ordinary man does is to 
leave sagehood behind and enter on mortal humanity, thereforei 
although what he does is what the ordinary man does, yet the 
significance of his doing of it is not the same as the ordinary 
man’s doing of it. As ?ai Gh*ang said : That which before 
enlightenment comes is called lust and anger, lAer the enlighten¬ 
ment is called buddha-wisdotn. The result u that a man is not 
different from what he was before, only what he does is different.'* 
(Ancient Worthusy ch. i.) Huang Po said: But to have the mind 
unattached to all and sundry things, this b to have perfect wisdom. 
It means to go daily back and forth, to sit and sleep, to speak 
every kind of word, but not to make a creaturely activity of it. 
In that rase the words one speaks and the glances one directs 
represent perfect wisdom.” (Aneient Wertfties, ch. s.) As the lay 
monk P'an YOn’s hymn said : '* The power to work miracles 
and to function divinely is in carrying water and chopping 
firewood.” If ordinary people cany water and chop wood, that 
is nothing more than carrying water and chopping wood. If the 
sage doa it, then it is in the nature of a miraculous deed and 
something divinely useful. 

Because in this fashion he b different, therefore, although the 
sage man does what the ordiasiry man does, yet his deeds are 
not sul^'ect to recompense within the compass of the Wheel. As 
Huang Po put it: ".When a questioner asked whether mowing 
grass anH chopping down trees, digging out the earth and 
ploughing new s^, had the quality ofm.hss reply was : * One 
cannot say for certain whether these are sin, nor can one say for 
certain that they are not sin. Whether there b lin or not depends 
on the man. If he be contaminated by all and sundry things, and 
if the mind be embedded in selecting and rejecting, and he cannot 
go beyond the Three Sentences, man for certain has sin. 
if he go beyond the Three Sentences^ and hb mind be empty 
like empty space and he even does not think of the empty space, 
this man for certain bas no sin.* ” Again, ” According to the 
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transmitted teaching of the Inner-light School the mind is 
empty like empty space and does not retain one single thing, 
not even consciousness of emptiness. Where then can sin come 
in and abide ? *’ {AruUni iVorthUs, cb-1.) Although the sage does 
all the ordinary things, he is not attached to them, nor is he 
caught in their toils. Huang Po said : “ To eat rice all day and 
yet not swallow a grain, to walk all day and yet not tread an 
inch of the earth ; and in that state to have no sense of an object 
richer in relation to the not-I or in relation to the I; and ril day 
long to be not separated from all sorts of things but not to be 
deluded by them, this is to be named the liberated man, tbe 
man who is at ease in himself.’* (Anci^ Worthies, ch. 3.) YUn 
Men [i.e. Wen Yen] also said ; “ To have discussed affairs 
all day and yet have nothing come across your Ups or teeth, nor 
to have spoken a single word : to have eaten rice and worn 
clothes all day and yet not have run against a grain office or to 
have touched a thread of siUc.*' {Aneimt WortHts, ch. 16-) 

According to this view the sage is this kind of man, one at 
ease in himself, one who is Uberated. As the Record of 
Shan's Sayinis [i.e. Lang Ch‘ich, d. 86p] puts it: " The Teacher 
on one occasion was fording a river with one Mi, and he asked 
Mi what sort of action crossing a river was. The reply was that 
it was (an action in which) the water did not wet the feet. The 
Teacher said : * Most reverend Sir, you have declared it.* 

Mi asked him how he would describe it, and the Teacher replied: 

‘ The feet arc not wet by water.* ’* The significance of this is 
chat one should do things without getting attached to them, 
without getting caught in thrir toils. 

This is Che outcome of tbe cultivation of non*cultivatioo. 
While this cultivation is going on, there is need chat the 
momentary thoughts should be detached from thrir objects, that 
the objects should become not*objects. When the cultivation is 
completed, these thoughts are alra detached from thrir ol^ects 
and the objects have become noc-objects. On the ocher hand, 
although during tbe earlier stage this desired state of mind is 
only achieved through conscious effort, in the second stage this 
state of mind requires no effort, but is so entirriy naturally. This 
happens, not J^ecause the man engaged in this cultivation has 
nourished a habit of this land and therefore does not need to 
exert any conscious effort, but because the man at the moment 
achievement ia suddenly enlightened and is identified with non- 
being. This is the reason why he need ixot exert any effort but 
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can b< like that entirely naturally. The sphere in which the sage 
lives is one which is described as having “neither subject nor 
object eliminated **. In this sphere a mountain is sdil a mountain 
and a river still a river, but the man is not one who has left 
mortal humanity behind him and entered on sagehood. That, 
according to Pai Ch'aog, means that he is not a different man 
from what he was before, but that he lives and moves in a different 
place. Strictly speaking he ought to have said that he is a different 
man from what he was before, but lives and moves in the same 
place. That is, he leaves sagehood behind and enters into mortal 
humanity. So although there are still sut^ecc and object, to him 
it is as if there were no sutgtet and no object. To eliminate both 
subject and object, this is the process of leaving mortal humanity 
behind and entering into sagehood. To eliminate neither subject 
nor object, this is the sphere of the man who leaves sagehood 
behind and enters into the sphere of mortal humanity. 

In Chapter VII we stated that the Mystic School maintained 
that the sage also responded to the call of affairs and to the 
demands of the world, and that this meant that the sage was 
not handicapped by doing this. Wbat Sheng Chao said [cp. c. 7] 
was : “ Living in the world of active functioning and yet residing 
in the world of wu wti*' This meant that to do the one is not 
incompatible with doing the other. But to speak like this is to 
make the sage's mysterious aloofiieai and his response to affairs 
and this world two different courses. It is not to make them one 
and the same course. If we follow the lead pf the loner-Iight 
School, then response to aHain and the world Is, as far as the 
sage is concerned of the nature of the Mysterious Tao. To live 
in the world of active functioning is the same as to reside in the 
world of Kw ovs: and to maintain tlus is to see that there are not 
two courses but only one course. 

Thus the loner-light School took a step beyond other schools 
in synthesizing the antithesis between the sublime and the 
common. On the other hand, if to carry water and chop wood 
are of the nature of the Mysterioiss Tao, then why should it still 
be necessary for a man exigaged in spiritual cultivation (0 abandon 
hU family and become a mook ? Why should not the service 
of father or d sovereign also be of the nature of ^e Mysterious 
Tao ? Here aly* there was need for a further word. The mission 

the Neo-Confiicianist School of the Sung apd Ming eras was 
to say that word. 


CHAPT£R IX 


THE NEO-GONFUGIANIST PHILOSOPHY 

Chang Tsai’s Tin£ {Corrtctin^ thg Ignorant) is a Nco- 

Confuciamst prcduct of the greatest importance. In it we find 
“ the ChUen (i.e, Heaven) is called Father, the ITun {i.c. Earth) 
is called Mother. (As a man] I am so ins^nificant that in a 
muddled kind of Vk^ay I dwell between them. Therefore in regard 
to what fills the area which is Heaven and Earth • I am part of its 
body, in regard to what directs the movements of Heaven and 
Earth, 1 am part of its nature (Anag). All men are my brothers 
from the same womb, all things my companions.” Also : To 
honour men of great age is to pay due respect to their [i.e. Heaven 
and Earth’s] ciders : to be tenderly kind to orphans and the 
weak is to give due care to their young people. The sages arc 
men who arc identified with them [i.e- Heaven and Earth], 
the worthies arc their fine flower.” Also : “To have unde^ 
standing of their transforming power is to be able to hand down 
what they do, to plumb the depths of their divinity is to maintain 
their purpose.” Also ; “ Wealth and honour, heavenly grace 
and favour, may be given to me to enrich my life; poverty and 
low estate, grief and sorrow, may be given to you as the discipline 
required for accomplishment. While I am alive, I serve them 
obediently: when I am dead, I am at peace." (CAmg Mong, To 
Enlightgn Btginnm, Ch'itn Ch'ang C/u^ter.) Nco-Confudanists of 
the time and those aAer thought very highly of this essay. As 
Ch‘eng Hao said, “ I have the same idea as that expressed in the 
Hsi Ming, but it is only Tzfi Hou [i.c. Chang Tsai] whose pen 
has the power to do justice to it. Other men are unable to achieve 
this, for from the days of Mencius down there has been nobody 
who reaches this level. Now that we have this expressed, much 
talking is saved." (Tfu Two Ch^s’ Literal Bmains, ch. 2a.) 

Chang Tsai regarded ckH (vital gas, etc.) as the basic element 
in all things. The entire body of chU he called “ the Supreme 
Harmony ", or alternatively “ the Tao ". As he put it: “ Wbat 
is called the Tao is the Supreme Harmony. Within it is contained 

^ Abe kfiown as the Hii Ming, 

■ Hie questioQ arbes here in ao aeute Cam whether I'im were iQore aeeurately 
translated as the heavens ” or ” Heaven “ and as “ the otnh *’ or *' Earth 
The seue here for the most part requires ** Ihe beavsis'' and “ the earth ”, and yet 
bb concept goa beyond ibe maurial. (E. R. H.) 

*75 
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the inherent natures of floating and sinking, rising and falling, 
moving and being still, with all of them affecting each other. 
These natures are what gave birth to the b^inning of the mutual 
stimulation of conquering and being conquered, of declining 
and progressing/* (Tb SnIighitM Begvpurs, 7^<d Ho Ch^ttr?} 
To Chang Tsai within this is included the Yin and the Yang. 
The dCi which has the Yin quality tends to be sdll, to be 
submerged and to fall, whilst the cA's which has the Yang quality 
tends to move, to float on the surface, and to rise. ChH bring like 
this, therefore ** there are rising and falling, flying and dispersing 
whi^ never Since in this there is mutual stimulation, 

therefore there is cohesion and dispersion continually going on. 
Where there is cohesion, there things come to be : where there is 
dispersion, there things revert back to being cA'i. *'The cohesion 
of eh'i in the Great Emptiness is like water congealing and 
becoming ice, and its dispenum like ice melting and becoming 
water," {Ihtd.) 

Ch'un and are alternative names for Heaven and Earth. 
All men and all things are brought into esistence by Heaven and 
Earth. Thus they may well be described as the father and mother 
of all men and all things, and men and things are alike in treating 
them as father and mother. Nevertheless, there is this respect in 
which men and things are different, namely that man, apart 
from his human body, possesses in addition " the nature of 
Heaven and Earth*’. 1 , along with Heaven and Earth, am a 
cohering point of one and the same ekU. Therefore I, along with 
Heaven and Eartb and all things, am basically one body. " In 
regard to what Alls the area of Heaven and Earth, I am part of 
its body.’* But the nature of Heaven and Earth signifies the 
directive force there. Since my nature is what 1 derive from the 
nature of Heaven and Barth, “ la regard to wbsit directs the move¬ 
ments of Heaven and Earth, I am pan of its nature.” Thus 
in regard to " my seven-foot tall body in comparison with 
Heaven and Earth, I am a very insignificant object: in regard to 
the basis of my body and its mind and nature, I am one with 
Heaven and Earth and all things. To carry understanding to 
this point is to know that all men are my brothers from the same 
womb, ah things my companions. As Chang Tsai said : " The 
nature is one fountain head of all things : the nature is not 
something 1 can take for my private edification. It is only a 
great man who can carry this tao to its limit Therefore when he 
' TV OuMse fiktl (feot) equab migtdf tm mebo. 
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wanes to establish himself, he is sure to establish all: in the matter 
of his knowledge, it is sure to be all-inclusive; in the matter of 
his loving, to include every one : in the matter of his completion, 
to complete others. Those who obfuscate their nature have ao 
idea how to obey our logic of humanity, and nothing can 
be done with them.” {To Edt^nlen Bogwurs, CKtng Ming 
CkapUr.) 

It is not only the nature which is one fountain bead of all 
things and which I cannot take for my private ediheadon. The 
fh*i also is a fountain head which I cannot Cake for my private 
edification. The nature of man reveals a power to have conscious 
knowledge, and the combination of this nature and consdous 
knowledge has a name, the mind {T‘d Ho Cfuptor.) Men have 
minds and thereby are able to have self-consciousoess and under¬ 
standing. Since the nature along with th'i makes the source from 
which things come, the sage man is consdous of this and under¬ 
stands it. Therefore, when he wants to establish himself he if 
able also to esublish others, to make his knowledge aJl-indusive, 
to bve all men alike, and to complete all while he ia completiog 
himself. This amounts to bdng able to give full development to 
his mind and to his human nature. Chang Tsai made the 
statement; If a man enlarges his mind, then he is able to 
identify himself with all the things in the world. If there be any 
part of things with which he is not identified, then his mind has 
something beyond its range. The minds of ordinary people are 
restricted within the narrow range of what they hear and see. 
The sage gives full development to his human nature and docs 
not pen his mind inside what he hears and sees. In his view of 
the whole world not one thing but is part of himself. This is how 
Mencius came to say that the full developmeut of a man’s mind 
was equivalent to comprehending his human nature and com¬ 
prehending Heaven. Heaven is so vast that there is nothing 
beyond it; and therefore the mind which has something beyond 
its range is inadequate for beii^ united with the mind of Heaven.” 
(To Enlightin Begirvurs, To Hsin ChapUr.) 

For there to be nothing beyond is the extremity of vastness, is 
to be the Great Whole. Since Heaven is so, the man who enlarges 
his mind unites it with the mind of Heaven, and therefore ibr 
him there is nothing beyond the range of his mind. For the man 
who unites his mind with the mind of Heaven everything he sets 
about, every movement he makes, is “in aid of the noumhing 
and transforming work of Heaven and Barth This is the groimd 
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of the statemeat in Correeti/ig M/ Iptoraidy that honourii^ men of 
great age is paying due respect to the elders of Heaven and Earth : 
being tenderly kind to orphans and the weak Is giving due care 
to the young people of Heaven and Earth. Now, xf the men of 
great age be taken as only the old men in one’s society, and the 
young as only the young in one’s sodety, then th« honouring and 
caring are nothing more than moral acts. But the seniors in 
society are also Heaven’s seniors, the youi^ also Heaven’s young 
ones. Now, the man who unites his mind with Heaven on the 
basis of his self<onsdous understanding sets out to honour men 
of great age and to be kind to orphans and the weak. In so doing 
he is, just the same, honouriog men of great age and being kind 
to orphans and the weak, but the dgnificance of his actions is to 
treat Heaven’s seniors as they should be treated and Heaven’s 
young as they should be treated. In this respect, his actioiu 
transcend the moral. Thus, to the man whose mind is united 
with Heaven, the study of Nature and the making use of Nature 
in science are an understanding of the transforming work of 
Heaven and Earth, a plumbing of the depths of their divinity. 
To Heaven belongs Che power of transforming, and when a man 
studies and comprehends this, this is a following on of the work 
which Heaven has not completed. The man whose mind li 
united with Heaven in doing these vinous things is thus like a 
filial son following on with his lather’s purposes, continuing his 
father’s work. Hence the significance d* it is that of serving 
Heaven. This kind of man on the basis of his self-conscious under- 
standing does his duty in society, and it is aU the same to him 
whether he is rich and of high station or poor and of low station, 
as sdso whether he come to a ripe old age or whether he die young. 
For every day that he is alive be has a day in which he can 
continue doing his duty in society : for every day that he is dead 
be rests in eternal peace. As was said above, while I live, I 
obediently serve Heaven : when I am dead I am at peace.” 

This of which we have been speaking represents a particular 
attitude to life and also a particular me^od of spiritual cultiva¬ 
tion. This method has been described in Chapter III as 
accumulatioR of righteousness The Neo-Confuclanists, in 
speaking of ” the efforts necessary for achieving sageness " always 
have this method of cultivation in mind, so that they regard^ 
themselves as in the true txadidon of Mencius. The man whose 
mind is united with Heaven in all chat he does, tnmscends the 
moral, and therdbre the sphere in which he lives transcends the 
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moral sphere. Like^vise, he is not restricted to his social environ¬ 
ment. On the contrary, for him there is no distinction between 
being in this world and being outside it. Thus the antitheris 
between the sublime and the common is synthesized. Since this 
principle is made dear in Chang Tsai^s Comciing t/u Ignoranl, 
here then is where the value of this work lies. 

Ch‘eng Hao said : ‘‘1 have the same idea as is expressed in 
Corroding Uu Igrtorant** This idea is the idea of making all things 
one body, an idea on which Gh^eng Hao himself spoke in the 
dictum of his which was later known as Comprehending human- 
heartedness 0 m)< There he said : The learner needs first to 
comprehend jsn. The jtn man is indifferentiably one with all 
things. Righteousness, ritual courtesy, wisdom, and good faith, 
all these are jm. Get to comprehend this truth and cultivate it 
in sincerity and reverence : that is all that is required.** Also: 
" This Tao has nothing in contrast to it: even the word great Is 
inadequate to express it. The function of Heaven and Earth is 
my function.** Mencius said : There it everything in one’s 
I.** You must rdlect and find that it is really so. Then it is a 
source of immense joy. If your reflecting does not reveal that 
it is really so, then there are two things which are still in contrast: 
even though you are trying to unite the I with the not-I, you have 
not yet achieved the unity of the self and the not-aelf. How then 
can joy be obtained ? In Cometing Iht Igncr^t there is a perfect 
statement about this unity; "If you engage in spiritual 
cultivation with the idea which is there, surely there is nothing 
fijrther requiring to be done.'* { Tht Two Ch*€ngs* Library Remains, 
ch. 34.) The^ffi referred to in this passage is that special jVn which 
the Neo-Confucianist associated with being united with all things. 
As Ch‘eng Hao said : '* A doctor should speak of paralysis in 
a man*s su'ms or legs as rton-jen, for thus the term jen acquires 
its greatest signiflcance. The jsfi man takes Heaven and Barth 
and all things as one body with himself, as there being nothing 
which is not his self. Having recognized them as himself, there 
is no limit to which he cannot go. If there be not this relationship 
with the self, it follows of necessity that there is no connection 
between them. If the hand or the foot are not*/m, it means that 
the ckH is not circulating freely and the parts are not properly 
connected with each other. Therefore to * distribute all round and 
to bring salvadon to sdi this is the function of the sage man.** 
(Op. cit., ch. aa.) 

Now we have stated above in Chapter IV that if we use the 
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Taoist method of discardiog knowledge, the indifferentiable 
oneness is in regard to the intellect, and that if we use the 
ConfijcUnist method of accumulating righteousness, the 
iadifterentiabje oneness is a oneness in r^ard to the emotions. 
The jn of becoming one body with all things to which Gh'eng 
Hao refers here is indeed an emotional oneness. The Jm man is 
emotionally become one body, the ** one body " being an inclusive 
term for everything that exists. This body is the Great Whole. 
This Great Whole is not a formal whole. Within this Great 
Whole, according to Gh'eog Hao’s idea, everything has an 
inward connection with everything else. As Ch'eng Hao said : 
" The supreme virtue of Heaven and Barth is to give life.” ' 
He abo said : ** The tendencies in life are altogether admirable. 
This comes under the term ‘jtn *. Jsa represents oneness with 
Heaven and Earth ; but men elect to minimize themselves. 
Why do they ever do this ? ** {Op. at., cb. n.) The tendencies in 
life in all things are the of Heaven and Barth. If there be an 
emodonaJ oneness with all things, then this is the jtn of the Jpi 
man. Since jn in this tense has as wide a scope as Heaven and 
Earth, we can see why the statement was made that Jn represents 
oneness with Heaven and Barth. 

Since the term jin has as wide a scope as Heaven and Earth, 
we have the statement about it : clsat this Tao has nothing in 
contrast to it: even the term * great ’ is inadequate to express 
it.” Any and every sort of thing is actually part of the life of 
Heaven and Earth, and everything cx>mes within the scope of the 
jn of Heaven and Earth ; but it does not follow that any and 
every sort of thii^ Is conscious of being so. For example, the 
great majority of men are not conscious that they are so. This 
is what is meant by men electing to minimize themselves. The 
sage man not only cotaes within the scope of the life of Heaven 
and Earth : he is also conscious that' r^y and truly be is so. 
This is what is meant by reflecting and finding that he is really 
one with all things. This reflecting *'is like turning a ray of 
light on one*s self ”, and here denotes the power of r^ection in 
8 ^<oasciousness and understanding. Thus by means of reflection 
there comes the genuine consciousness of everything being in 
one’s I. If reflection produces no real consciousness of then 
the disdnedon between the I and the not -1 sdll remains. If I 

* lUa ■ a quotatko froa die St teMfigwriw. la Chapter V we translated 
ihai9 u ", bov we gm ijA’ , as this seems to he Gh'eag Hso's later' 
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remain I, and Heaven and Earth remain Heaven and Earth, 
then unity is not achieved. The expression “ comprehending the 
truth ” is what is spoken of in my Hsin Ytian Jen knowing 
Heaven So also in relation to '* cultivating this in sincerity 
and reverence this is equivalent to using a real mind and 
a real intention in devoting one's self to this truth. When 
this has continued for a long time, then it Is possible to have 
the experience of being blended as one body with all things, 
or, as my Hsin Yuan Jen expresses it, “ to be identified with 
Heaven.” 

Mendus* method of “ nourishing the great morale ” was that 
of accumulating righteousness. TlUc means, as Mencius said, 
” something to. be put into action.” In other words, at all times 
accumulating it, not ceadng for a moment : as he said, “ never 
forgetting.” V^en this accumulating has gone on for a 
considerable time, then the great morale of itself comes into 
existence. It it impossible for it to be gained suddenly or for one 
to give artificial assistance to it to grow. This is the method of 
accumulating righteousness. Ch'eng Hao said that it was 
cultivated by sincerity and reverence, no more and no less, and 
asked what more could be needed. These expressions bear a dose 
resemblance in meaning to those used by Mencius. 

The man who has become really and truly a jen man u Che 
sage, and the sage is one body with Heaven and Earth and all 
things. For him Heaven and Earth and all things are not some* 
thing external to himself, nor Is he in rdation to them something 
internal. The contrast as between himself and others for him no 
longer exists. They are just in each other, and there is no 
distinction of external and internal between them. The sage man 
also responds to the world, and here again the distinction of 
being In this world and being outside it no longer exists. Ch’eng 
Hao, in a letter replying to one from Chang Tsai, makes the 
statement: ” With regard to what I speak of as spiritual 

composure, in activity there is this composure : in stillness silso. 
There is no antidpating and no retrospecting, no distinction of 
internal and external. If you take external things to be external 
and regard yourself as implicated in following them, then you 
are taking your nature ‘ to be divided into two parts, external 
and internal. Further, if you regard your nature as able to follow 
after things outside, then whilst it is engaged outside, what is^ere 

^ Id tbiA letter there can be no qiufftioa but that wbeo be ipeeks of the aeaire 
(brav) he ia retily thiakiaa of the mind pan of kti/tg. (B. K. n.) 
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inside you ? You may have a purpose to eliminate the entice¬ 
ments of the external, but you are then ignoring the fact that in 
one’s nature there is do distinction of external and internal. If 
the internal and the external are to be taken as entirely separate, 
then surely you are straight away disqualified from advocating 
spiritual composure I The constancy of Heaven and Earth 
lies in the fact that there is mind in all things, but Heaven and 
Earth have no oiind. The constancy of the sage man lies in the 
fact that his feeling is in accord with all things, but he himself 
has no feeling,’ with the result that in learning to be a man of 
principled intelligence (rAaa there is nothing more important 
than being open and impartial, than showing no favour to one 
thing or the other, but responding spontaneously to everything 
as it comes. The actual condition in men is to have a blind spot, 
and this is the cause of their inability to achieve the Tao. The 
trouble generally is that they are selfish and rely on the use of 
their inject. Since they are selfish, they are precluded from 
making chdr actions to ^ spontaneous responses: since they 
rely on the use of the mteUect, they cannot regard their Intuitions 
as something entirely natural. As to regarding the external as 
wrong and the Internal as right, this is not so good as forgetting 
that there is any external and internal. If you forget this 
distinction, then you are in a limpid state with nothing to disturb 
you. In that state you have spiritual composure. Having spiritual 
composure, then you are dear-minded : being dear-minded, 
what is there wbi^ can catch you in its tolls when you respond 
to things ? ” {ColUetU ch. 3.) This letter of Ch^eng Hao’i 
later generatsoos have entitled ** the letter on the Composure of 
the Nature The ideas expressed in this letter are in many respects 
similar to those hdd by the Inner-light School. T^e their 
ideas and carry them to their logical condusion, and what you 
get is just what Ch'eng Hao bad to say in this letter. 

V/hat the Neo-GonfucUnists took to be an antithesis between 
the active and the still is wbat we have dealt with In previous 
chapters where an antithesis was made between being in this 
world and being outside it. Other-worldly people are the latter, 
separating themselves from sodety and becoming mysteriously 
remote, stillness being tbeir guiding prindple. This-worldly 
people are the former, complying with the demands of practical 

* "tbt ides bere u ae( ibet the ■ wstbml hat ttat hai {eelioy la not 

ceueht m tbe teOa. Thi* e hrmw tee 11 do idfiih elone&t a hla feeUoc. fCf. 
Weng Pi*! te^ 10 Chapter 7.) (E. IL H.) 
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aifairt, with Mtivity as their guiding principJe. Lao Tzfl and 
Chuang Tza, together with the original Buddhists, all made 
stillness their guiding principle. The earlier Neo-Confudanisis 
also did so, as for example Chou Tun-yi, who said : “ The sages 
fixed the principles and yi (righteousness), and made stillness 

Che guiding principle, thus establishing a standard for mankind/* 
(T*ai Cki T'u Shw.) The later Nco-Confuciamsts in their state¬ 
ments about spheres of living no longer inculcated stillness 
but composure, in their statements about methods of spiritual 
cultivation no lor^er urged stillness but reverence. This was a 
very great change. Activity and stillness arc antithetical. 
Composure and reverence are not antithetical to activity, but 
represent a synthesis of stillness and activity. In regard to living, 
activity may be composed as stillness is composed, whilst, in 
regard to method, activity may be reverent as stiUnss is 
reverent. 

The sage man is composed both In his activity and In bis 
stillness, and for him there is no distinction between the external 
and internal. Because he is blended into one body with all things, 
and everything is in his I, and the tiinction of Heaven and Earth 
are his function, therefore for him there is nothing external to 
him. The man to whom stillness is the guiding principle, regards 
the affairs of the world as externals, and sees in them forms of 
enticement which are calculated to throw his stiUness into 
confusion. For the sage man, however, to whom there is nothing 
external and nothing internal, the result is that he is not concerned 
with eliminating external enticements. The scope of his mind is 
as wide as the scope of Heaven and Earth, and he, like Heaven and 
Earth, has no private predilections. His mind ia like " the 
emptiness of a mirror and the evenness of a balance When 
business comes to him, he follows the naturalness of his mind's 
intuitive response to the demand. 

The sage man is not selfish, nor does he rely on the use of 
his intellect. This corresponds to what the Mystic School and the 
Inner-light School caUed “having no deliberate mind’*. 
Whereas these two schools said that the sage man had no 
deliberate mind, what the Neo-Confudaxusts said was that, 
whilst Heaven and Earth have no mind, the sage man has a 
mind, thoi^h not a deliberate mind. As Ch'eng Hao put it: 
“ The coxutaocy of Heaven and Earth lies in the &ct that there 
is mind in all things, but Heaven and Earth have no mind. The 
constancy of the sage man lies in the ^ict that his feeling is in 
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accord with ftU thing s, but be himself has do feelmg.'* Gh'eog 
Yi (Cb*eng Hao*s younger brother) said: heaven and Earth 
have no mind and yet ihqr completely transform : the sage man 
has a mind and yet is wu wd'* Thus what the Mystic and Inner* 
light Schools spoke of as having no deliberate mind amounted 
CO the s^ man having a mind but having nothing contaminating 
or enchaining It In this respect there is a dose resemblance 
between those two schools and Ch^eng Hao's conviction. 

Turning Co his conviction, the sage man being open and 
impartial with no private predilections and responding 
spontaneously to things as they come, that responding is done 
without a d^berate mind. Thb entasis regarding his intuition! 
as entirely natural. There is also a resemblance here with the 
Inner-light School's theory about having thoughts and yet 
having no thoughts and having objects and yet having no objects 
of thought, and thus making^ owi (creaturely sw:tivity) equal to 
wu wti (inactivity). 

Having reach^ this point, we see clearly how Ch*eng Hao’s 
famous letter bears many resemblances to the ideas held by the 
Inner-light School. None the less, this school thought people 
ought to become monks and abandon the world. That is to say, 
(hey still had a iecling of repuIsuM against external things and a 
strong predilection for the realm oS non-belag. They sdil could 
not forget the distinction of intemal and external. In ocher 
words, they bad a sound idea, but failed to carry it to its logical 
conclusion. They had not really thought the problem out, for 
if a man can ibrget the distioction between external and incenial, 
then this world and the other world arc not distinguishable. 
Not only is carrying water and chopping wood the Tao 
fraught with mystery, but ** serving one's father and one's 
sovereign *’ are also this Tao. That bdng so, then in terms of 
such a man's sphere of living, it is impartial and has no private 
predilections : it is in harmony with Heaven and Earth. And, 
in terms of his actions, they are a response to things as they come 
to him. He makes no selc^ons between one thing and another ; 
nothing is not permissible. Whatever CMnes to Him u good for 
him, nothing Is not good for him. Thus the antithesis between 
the sublime and the common is at once synthesized. 

In the past, Cb‘eng Hao and Ch'eng Yi were called the 
Two Ch'ex^s The traditional view was that the two brothers 
had very much the same ideas. As a matter of fact, Ch'eng Hao 
had an afliniry with Taoism and Inner-light Buddhism and was 
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tht forerunner of the Hsin HsiUh (Mind Doctrine) of the Ne^ 
Confucianist philosophy. Ch^eng Yi laid emphasis on the ** Tao ** 
of the Ti AmpHficaiiofis. He rediscovered what in European 
philosophy is called the world of ideas and became leader of the 
Li (Doctrine of the Principal or Ideal Pattern) School of 
the NeO'Confud&nist philosophy. 

Ch‘eng Yi stated : “ All the things in the world can be 
comprehended by means of the Lt. If a thing exists, there must 
be a law (isi) to it. That is, for each individual thing there must 
be a governing principle (h*) {LiUrary Rtmains, ch. i 80 Speaking 
strictly, what he ought to have said was chat for each kind d 
thing there must be one H» for chat was what he meant. In the 
Chinese language a large number is expressed by “ ten thousand 
or a hundred and this applies in the case of lit of which the 
Neo-Confucianiats spoke as ten thousand or a hundred H. As 
Ch'cng Vi said : " In an examination of the Tao we And the 
ten thousand all there complete." {Op. cit., ch. 15.) He also 
said : " In speaking of the divine li (plural) the ten thousand are 
all there complete and none are mining." {Op. cit., ch. 18.) 
Now, since all the li are already and always there, it ii impossible 
that at first there could have been no li and Chen afterwards there 
were. Nor could there first be li and then allerwards none. 
Ch'eng Yi said, " In speaking of the divine li, this or that It 
never ceases to be. It could not owe its preservation to a sage 
emperor Yao or its destruction to a villainous tyrant Ghieh." 
Again : " With regard to the U, how can you think of them as 
being preserved or being destroyed, or being increased or 
decreased ? None of them can be missing, but all must be 
complete." (Op. cil., ch. 2a.) And again : " There is here neither 
a shortage nor an overplus: it is only that men are unable to 
see them with thdr eyes." [Op. cit., ch. aa.) That is to say, they 
transcend shapes and features. 

A li is not subject to change. As Ch'eng Yi said : ** A li 
spread out across the world is one and Che same li; extended 
across the four seas it is exactly what it is. Even though it be 
tested in the light of Heaven and Earth and examined in relation 
to the Three Kings, it does net change." {Op.ciL, ch. ua.) Likewise 
it does not move. As Ch'eng Yi said when declaring that the 
divine ^ are all there complete : " The relationship between 
father and son and sovereign and subject is an everlasting ii 
which does not change : so how could it ever move ? " {Op. dt., 
ch. sa.) 
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Events and thing s are the actual iostaoces of the H. Now, 
since the H always are what they are, it makes no difference 
whether men know or do not know that they are there, nor 
whether there is an actual instance of a It in existence or not. 
As Ch‘en^ Yi put it: Ail the it are plainly there. There is no 
time at which we can say that Yao, in exhaustir^ the possibilities 
in the tao of sovereignty, made additions to it, or that Shun, in 
exhausting the possibilities in the tao of sonship, made additions 
to it. Whether in the past or the pr»ent, the two tao retain their 
identitia.*’ {Qp. fis., ch. aa.) Yao, in exhausting the possibilities 
of the tao of sovereignty, set up an actual instance of it, and Shun 
did the same with the tao of somhip. But the U of sovereignty or 
that of sonship is not increased in siae by the esdtcence of any 
actual instance, nor is it decreased in size by any lack of an instance. 
The li are always the same. This is the meamng of U not being 
preserved by a Yao nor destroyed by a Chieh. 

The world of the H, as it is described, is silent, empty, with 
no physical trace in it, and yet all ^ them art there in great 
profusion In other words, they transcend shapes and features 
and yet are plainly there. 

In the fist Tz'i of the Ti AmpUJiuttimt there is the statement : 
*' That which transcends shape is to be called the Tao, that which 
has shape is to be called a utensil.** According to Gh'eng Yi's 
interpretation of this, the U belong to the Bnt category, things 
to the second. That which transcends shapes ii forever what it 
is. Since it is impossible that it could first not be and then aBer- 
wards be or vice versa, therelbre it cannot be either produced or 
destroyed. It is not in the eatery of produccton-destrucdon. 
That which has shape is in that category, its production coming 
from a cohesion of cA‘i and iu destruction from a dispersion of 
■ik'i. A thing's existence is caused by its having a h* as its pattern 
and as its raw material. To use the Aristotelian terminology, 
a /(is its formal catxse, <hH its material cause. 

The systems of the ii Hsiih School only became fully built 
up under Ghu Hs’s influence (1129-1200). He made a clearer 
distinction between that which transcends shape and that which 
has shape. Thus he said : “ That which transcends shapes being 
without shape or semblance of shape, is this or that li. That 
which has shape and factuaUty k tl^ or that utensil.*' {Ts Lei, 
Classijied lUeer^ Sa;>ingt, 95.) Fmn the angle of what transcends 
shape, there must fiixt be a certain fi, before, from the angle of 
what has shape, there f-an be a panicular kiM of utenril. As 
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Chu Hsi put it: The act of making that thing showj that there 
i$ that lu The production of a certain thing by Heaven and 
Earth shows that there is the U of that thing.” (Op. cit., ch. loi.) 
Also : “ A squared brick has the U of squared bricks, a bamboo 
chair has the H of bamboo chairs.” {Op. «/., ch. 34.) There has 
to be that lx before it Is possible for there to be that kind of thing ; 
and once there is that kind of thing in existence, it follows 
necessarily there is the h of it. But it may be that although there 
U a h of something, that something is not actually in existence. 
As Chu Hsi said, in his answer to Liu Shu-wen : If we look 
at the It, although there are no corresponding things in existence, 
the It are there. But they alone are there, because the things 
have not yet come into existence.” (Csllui^J WVAf, cb. 4S.) 

The /i of any class of things is its ideal pattern, the highest 
standard of that class of thing: standard here being what is 
called its c/u (perfection point). As is found in the “ Every 

kind of thing has its own <At, namely perfection point, which is 
the lt\ Chiang Yuan*chin said : ' For instance,for a sovereign 
and reverence for a subject, these are the perfection points.* 
The Master [i.e. Chu Hsi] said : * This is the perfection point 
for a particular event or thing, and, adding together all the Is 
of Heaven and Earth and all things, this is the 7 ^<u CAt (the 
Supreme Point of Perfection.* ” (Op. at., 94,) The Supreme 
Point of Perfection is the sum total of all the li, and so also it 
is the highest standard of Heaven and Earth and all things. 

The Supreme Point of Perfection is always what it is. As 
Chu Hsi put it: ” It is important to realize that the It are not in 
the category of existence and non-existence. Thus before Heaven 
and Earth existed, they were already what they were and are.” 
(Answfr to Tatig. CAlAi/n, CoHeeUd H^orAs, 58.) Also wc cannot 
ask where the 7 ^<zt CAi is. As Chu Hsi said : ” The T*as CAi has 
no place where it is, and having no form or body, cannot be 
deposited in any position.” (Tu La, 94.) So also in regard to 
movement and stillness, ” the T^ai CAi belongs to the category 
of /i, how can it either move or be still ? It is things which either 
move or are still. The T'ai CAi having no material form cannot 
rightly be thought of as moving or beii^ sdll.” (Vi/ft Cheng 
TziS-sbang’s question and Chu Hsi*s agreement, ColUcUd Works, 
56.) Further, the Vai CAi has no power to create, for as Chu 
Hsi put it: “A li is in a purely ideal world without any trace 
of the material, so that it has no power to .create.” {Til Lei, i.) 

Thus, the realm spok^ of is one which transcends shapes and 
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one wbicb ** man is unable to see But it does not 
follow that it is unreal. Ghu Hsi always spoke of the h* as real. 
By this he meant a H has a real subostence.* Thus, The 
Cki consists of the H (plural) of the Five Forces and the Yin and 
the Yang. All these are not unreal. If they were unreal, they 
would correspond to the Buddhists* idea of the nature of things.** 
Also he said : ** The Buddhists only see the rind and the covering, 
but the many U inside, these they to see. For them the relation¬ 
ship of sovereign and subject, and that of (acber and son arc 
delusion (ffl^)/* (TaLa^ch.^) And again: The Buddhists* 
idea of the unreal is not wholly wrong, but behind the unreal 
there must be the h. If we only say that we are unreal, and we 
do not know there are the real U, that surely is inconclusive. For 
instance, a pool of clear water, dear to the last degree so that 
you see it as if there were no water : the Buddhists say that the 
pool is really empty. They have never touched with didr hand 
and. examin^ whether wlut is there is cool or warm. They do 
not know that there is real water there. The Buddhists* type of 
knowledge is like this.*’ {Op. cit., xo6.} 

Neither the Tioists nor the Buddhists had anything to say 
on the world cf the li. They talked about what transcends shapes 
and features, but what they called transcending shapes and 
features was something which could not be put into speech and 
could not even be conceived. Hence they could only speak of 
non-being. The ii transcend shapes and features, but they can 
be put into speech and be the object of thought. Speaking 
strictly, it is only the li which can be put into words and 
be the object of thought The H are in very truth the objects 
of speech and thought. Speaking strictly, things also cannot be 
put into words or be made the ol^’ect of thought. They can only 
be the object of sensadoo. In all truth the U are in the category 
of the nameable. Whilst things are not in that category, yet it Is 
possible for them to have names. For instance, a ^ng is a 
concrete ” this ”, and nevertbeleas tins this ” can have a name. 
We may rightly say that there is that which neither be the 
object of seosatioQ nor the object of thought and is therefore in 
the category the unnameable. There is also that which can 
only be iit object o( thought and cannot be tbe object of sensadon 
and is therefore in the eatery of the nameable, while there also 
are things which cannot be the object of thought and can oiUy 

» Ifi niinrir plukiaophr tbere k m ^ “ fubasteice “ u dutmci 
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be the object of seosation, and it Is possible for these to have 
names. 

The discovery of the world of the li enables men to attain 
to an eternal, pure and ideal world, a world which can neither 
be added to nor be subtracted from ; which cannot be produced 
or perish, neither moves nor is still. As we have said, if there be 
a certain class of thing in existence, there must be a certain ii, 
though if there be a certain li it does not necessarily follow that 
there is a correspond!!^ class of things in existence. Once men 
have seen this world they know that what they formerly saw 
was restricted to shapes and features, a state of affairs described 
as “ having the purview of a frog in a well This new vision 
can enlarge the mind with its sense of ten thousand pasts **. It 
is a spiritual liberation of the highest kind. 

The li cannot create, for they neither move nor are still. 
That which can move and create is ehU. Ch'i is the raw material 
out of which the world was created. Chu Hsi said : “ Within 
the area of Heaven and Earth there is and there is ch*i. Li 
is the Tao which transcends shape i it is indispensable for the 
production of things. ChH is a utensil which lus shape: it is. 
the tool which produces things. Hence the coming into existence 
of men and things must be endowed with li before they can have 
their inherent natures: they must be endowed with chH before 
they can have material form." {AnsuMr tc Huang Tao-fii, CotlMlid 
Works, 56.) There is also the statement: "I suspect that the 
action oi diH is dependent on li. When the time cornea and the 
ckH coheres, there is a H there also. Because the ch'i can weld 
itself together into a mass, thus creation takes place. Li has no 
feeling, no intention, no power of planning or creating. The only 
thing is that in the place where the ch*i has become massed 
together, the H is there also." (Tg Lti, ch. 2.) 

In the Li HsiUh School’s system, Che position of eh‘i is like the 
position of Tao in the Taolscs* system. Nevertheless, in this 
respect the Cheng^Ghu thesis had originated with «Chang Tsai. 
What they had to say about eh‘i bad a resemblance to Chang 
Tsai’s ch'i. He maintained that sk*i is like " the finest particle ^ 
matter", so that it is also a class of thing. Although Chu Hsi 
did not clearly state whether the ch*i for him was these fine 
particles, yet he made distinctions between the pure and ,the 
impure, and between the sound and unsound ch*i. Hence ch*i 
is for him still a class of thing, something which can be named 
and is not unnameable ; not, therefore, transcending shapes and 
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features. In CSbug Tsai*s and the Gheng-Chu systems alike, the 
concept of shH is not s formal concept, but a positive one. 

Wlien (k*i has become massed together and made a thing, 
this thing must belong to a certain class. It is In that class because 
it is endowed with that U ; and this endowment is the inherent 
nature of that class of things. Hence the statement: “ In the 
production of men and things, they must be endowed with a li 
before they can have their iohereat natures." This is as aecessarily 
true as that they must be endowed with <A*i before they can have 
bodies. 

The species man has been endowed with a nature of conscious¬ 
ness and intelligence, as also a nature in which jen and 
righteousness and a sense for ritual and wisdom are constituent 
parts. This is why in man there are the manifestations of 
consciousness and intelligence, as also the manifestations of 
fe]low»feeling, of shame over wickedness, of distinguishing r^ht 
and wrong, of yielding and courtesy. This human nature of 
conidousness and intelligence and jm and the ocher virtues is 
called by the Meo>Confucianists ** the pre-actual Actual 
consciousness and intelligence, together with fellow-feelii^ and the 
ocher manifestations, are called the actual. The former is " the 
inherent nature ", the Utter " feeling What the Li HsiUh 
School meant by ** the mind " induded both the pre-actual and 
the actual, as appears in the statement, “ the mind contains 
inherent nature and feeling." 

The mind of a man not only contains the U which have been 
noted above. It also contains the whole total of all the /t there are. 
This is to say that in the mind of a man there is the whole of the 
7 ^(S C/d. And not only is this the case with men, it is also the 
case with everything. As Cbu Hsi said : " Every single man has 
the T*ai Cb*, and every single thing has the T'a C/d." ( 2*0 Zet, 
ch. 94.) Aim : " For all things there ts only one C/d, but 
every single thing has the Td Od. {IHd.) Also Chu Hsi was 
asked the quesdoo whether, tliat bdng so, the T*ai C/d wsis split 
into parts. His answer was : “ At bottom there is only one T^ai 
C/n, but everything in the world is endowed with it and with 
the whole of it Take for instance the moon in the sky. There 
is only one moon, but when it is dispersed in the rivers and the 
Ukqs and we see it in one place afUr another, we are not warranted 
in saying that the moon is split into parts.” {Ihid.) 

Although the whole and indivisible T*ai C/a is in every man 
and every thing, yet because the endowment of in every mstn 
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and thing is difTcrent in respect to its purity or impurity and its 
being sound or unsound, therefore there arc some who are 
conscious that they have the r‘m Chi and some who arc not 
conscious that they have it, Things other than man are endowed 
with a ck'i which is impure and unsound. Hence these things 
are entirely unconscious that they have li and the T'ai CM. 
The ch'i with which man is endowed is purer and sounder. Hence 
it is possible for men to be conscious that they arc endowed with 
U and with the Chi. Nevertheless, although it is possible for 
them to be conscious of this, there is still the necessity that they 
should expend some effort before they are actually able to be 
conscious. According to Chu Hsi’s theory, the effort needed is 
that which in the Gmt Uarm/ig is described as Kt wu ehih efuh, 
interpreted by Chu Hsi as meaning " the investigation of things 
and the extension of knowledge **. 

In Chu Hsi’s Analytical Cmmeniaiy on the Great Learning, 
there is his supplementary amplification to the chapter on Kt 
Wu. In it we find the following : "the extension of knowledge 
consists in the investigation of things, and these words indicate 
the desire on my part to extend my knowledge, this consisting 
in the full study of the U in things. The spiritual intelligence in 
men’s minds in every case has knowledge, and the things in the 
world in every case have their /*, It is only because the li is not 
fully studied that knowledge is incomplete. Hence the initial 
teaching of the Gnat Learning is that the learner must be enabled 
to make a full study of the li in all things in the world, on the 
basis of the li which he already knows, continuing with this 
until the limit be reached. AiW a long expenditure of effort, 
suddenly one day everything will be lii^ed. together and 
intelligible, and thus everything both in its outward appearance 
and its inward significance, in its fineness and its coarseness, will 
be reached, and thus the whole substance of my mind and its 
great function will be clearly demonstrated,” This is very like 
Plato’s recollection theory accotding to which the soul of a 
man in regard to all ideas has in th^ beginning perfect knowledge, 
but owing to the trammels of the body the soul does not rememl^r 
the knowledge it originally had. Philosophers or poets, either by 
means of a mystical inspiration or by their efforts in the fields 
of mathematics and science, are enabled to lifi their souls above 
their bodies’ limitations and recall the knowledge they origiBally 
had. When this happens, the philosophers and poets emerge 
from a cave and again see the light of the sun. Whilst they were 
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in the cavt> what they saw was more than the shadows 

of things and the light of the candle. When they have emerged, 
then only are they able to see things as they really are and the 
real splendour of the sun and the moon. This is the parable which 
Plato gave in tlie Ripvblu on the world t^ideas. He thus illustrated 
a certain sphere of living, the sphere which Chu Hsl described 
as a sudden enlightenment in which all the ii are comprehended 
and the substance and function <£ the mind are clearly 
demonstrated. The man who poeseases this sphere is for Chu 
Hsi the sage man, for Plato the philosopher or the poet. 

The ■"a" who po sse sses this sphere employs himself in being 
a sovereign or a subject, In bong a father or a son, that is, in the 
daily duties of human relationships. Nevertheless, these affaixs 
which engage him are for him always not merely affairs but 
actual instances of the eternally abiding U. Thus his sphere of 
living is the highest of all, whilst what he does is what most 
men do. In this way the andthesis between the sublime and the 
common is synchoised. 

After Gb*eng Hao came Lu Hsiang*shan,^ the leading s^rit in 
the HzinHsUtk (Doctrine of the Mind) ^hool of NeO'Confuduusm, 
who may rightly be reckoned as the one who spoke the further 
word w^h the tenets of the Innervlighc School called for. His 
philosophy and his method of ipiritu^ cultivation are those of 
that school; or at the very least are the nearest of all to them. 

If we use the Inner-light method, we see that the Gh‘eng>Chu 
School in their search went too far, as also in what they affinned. 
Hsiang-shan put it, bluntly : their teachings were not to the 
point." When in his youth, Hsiang-shaa he^ a man repeat 
some sayings of Gh'eng Yi*s, "he fdt as if be had received an 
injury." Another time he said to a man : " Why do Yi-chuan’a * 
words bear oo resemblance to Confucius* and Mendus’ words ? " 
On another day he was reading an andent book and came to the 
two characters yA and oba.’ An expositor said : " The four 
points (of the ctoipass) blether with above and below, this is 
called yQ, and the past, present and future are called ckou." 
Sudde^y he was enlightened and said All the business in 

* He ■ betiB kDotVA m Lb Haifif-ihaB hu real aame wai Lu Chiu* 

yOao. (£. R. H.j 

* TKhuu was Ca'eas Yi's name at a aadw. (E. R. H.) 

* n ipace mai ye n e , ehsH neans tPncHiamne. The two Ufctber be^ 

to appear in taAf Hao otoes. l^ter the ceBbtoatkA has beeo used as eoe of the 
wnn» foe denorinf die nnieqee. R. H.) 
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the spacc-dme universe comes within the scope of my duty: 
the scope of my duty includes all the business in the space-time 
universe.” Also on one occasion he said : The universe is my 
mind, and my mind is the uuivene.” (ColUcted Works^ ch. 33.) 
His enlightenment was the same as an Inner-light School 
enlightenment. From the time a man is enlightened in this 
fashion all he need to do is to have faith in himself and let every* 
thing else go. We find the same meaning in one of Ch'eng Hao’s 
sayings, where he said : Ai^er comprehending this truth, 

cultivate it with sincerity and reverence. There is no need for 
other precautions or efforts.” 

The learner needs first of all to have this enlightenment; 
or as it is sometimes expressed, to establish first what is most 
important.” Hsiang-shan said : ” Recently there have been 
people criticizing me, saying that apart from the single sentence 
emphasizing first establishing what is most important I have no 
other trick to offer. When 1 heard this I exclaimed: ” To be sure I ” 
{Op. cit., 34.) Also when a man has first established what is 
most important, he has faith in himself. The man who has faith 
in himself believes that ” all things in their prolific variety are 
in the inch-space of the heart [i.e. the mlnd].^ What the mind 
expresses in full fills up the gaps in the universe, and is no other 
than the li ” {ibid.). Now to have faith in one*s self is the same 
as to know that *' the Tao fills the whole unlvenc, and there u 
no space anywhere without it. Since The Four Beginnings and the 
Ten Thousand Virtues are what Heaven has vouchsafed, there 
is no need for man to labour at embellishing them. Only because 
a man is (morally) defective is he at odds with the Tao {Op. 
cii., ch. 15.) If one knows that embellishment is unnecessary, he 
can stop embellishing. Td know that one has a defect, it is only 
necessary to remedy it. This is what is meant by " letting every¬ 
thing else go ”. 

Hsiang-shan made the statement: ” This h being in the 
universe, how was it there was anything to impede it ? It is 
you who have drowned and buried yourself and have shut your> 
self away from the light in the middle of a pit, and know nothing 
about anything that is high and far away- Destroy the pit, and 
break through the ban of your prison.” Also he said : “ Be 
courageous, be zealous, break open the* net, bum the thorns in 

* The " inch^pace ” is course e reference to the heart. lo ChisMse crariirional 
(cyeholofv the bean (bin) was seat oT the miod. From Hto times ^down the 
poetical vsriatioa ir^^pece of the ws4 common u a draignatioo of the 
niifid. R. H.) 
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your path» wash away the mire.*’ Also : A hog or a chicken 
all day go to and fro with no purpose beyond. The Gordian knot 
must be cut, for to what end is there all this going to and fro ? ” 
This is very much in Lin CSii's veia, namely, let everything else go. 

Hsiang'Shan took his own method to be one of simplification 
and Chu Hsi’s method to be one of c«nplication. In 1 ^ Rtcordtd 
we find : 1 [i.e. the recorder] say that the old habits 

are not easy to do away with. But, if one habit can be done 
away with, a hundred haMcs can be done away with. From this, 
1 say that the trouble with Chu Hsi is that he cannot do away 
with his habits. The Master said, *‘You cannot take him for 
comparison. His aim is to make things complicated.” [ColUcUd 
Wofkj^ ch. 35.) He also said : “ The sage man’s words are clear 
of themselves. For instance, *at home a young man doa his 
filial duty ; in society he does his duty as a junior.* Here dear 
directions are given you about your duly in the family and in 
society, the one filial, the other that of a junior, so what need 
is there for amplification and comment? The learner loses hii 
e/iergy in all this amplifying and commencing. Hence the 
burden becomes heavier and heavier. When he comes to me, 
all I do is to decrease the burden.'* {CoiUcUd WorkSf 35.) 

The method of siinplification is one which lets everything 
elK go. Afier that has been done, ail that is lefr Is my mind and 
1 as a man. Hnang-shan said : I lifr up my bead and grasp 
at the Great Dipper, I turn my body round and am in the 
company of the North Star. With my head erect I look beyond 
the heavens : there is no such man as I am." Here the two 
expressions, " I u a man,” and "such man as I am ", denote 
” the Great Man Hsiang*shan said : " There is the Great 
' World, but you do not enjoy it You just follow the small track. 
You do not want to be a great man, hM to be like a small child. 
Alas, that this is so ! ” Having reached this sphere, not only 
does the great man not need what is called the heavy burden 
simplifications and expostions, but even the Six Scriptures he 
does not need. This is what is described as ; ” If in learning a 
man comprehends what is fundamental, the Six Scripturo are 
only his fMtnotes." (CWfrrSed Wprks, 34.) 

Lf one has faith in (me's self and lets everything else go, the 
Ten Thousand Virtues and the Four B^innings are what one’s 
nature most certainly possesses. The only need is for one to put 
them into practice. Hsiang-shan said: "If man’s spiritual 
energies are devoted to extvnalities, then he will be without 
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peace all through his life. You must collect yourself and be your 
own master. Get your spiritual energies collected within, then 
when there is call ior fellow-felling, you will have fellow-feeling, 
when there is call for being ashamed of evil, you will be ashamed 
of evil, Who is there who can deceive you ? Who is there who 
can cheat you ? When you have a clear grasp of it and cultivate 
it without ceasing, how wonderful it is ! ** {Ibid.) This injunction 
to collect your spiritual energies is in reference to paying attention 
to yourself, or in other words reflecting about yourself, what the 
Inner-light School called “ turning the ray of light to shine 
upon the selfThus the ordinary man only pays attention to 
externalities, that is, devotes hb spiritual energies to them, with 
the result that he has no peace. But when his energies are 
collected, when the light is turned inward, then he can be 
enlightened to the fact that the universe is his mind and his 
mind the universe. That being so, external things are no 
longer external. So that when he responds to external things, 
he is not without peace. The cause of this is chat his mind is 
wide open and he has no private predilectiom. His response tp 
things is that of being spontaneously in accord with things as they 
come. Hsiang-shan said : In regard to things, do not be so 
attached to them. In my life, 1 have a skill in this direction, that 
is, in not being attached to things. Nothing can catch me in the 
toils. When I handle an affair, all the essentials [lit. pulse and 
bones and marrow of it] are within my control But I myself 
am like a man at leisure with no affairs to occupy him. 1 am not 
caught in the toils.” How exactly this resembles Che Inne> 
light School’s words, All day eating rice and yet not one grain 
of rice touching (one’s lips), all day wearing clothes and yet 
not putting on a thread of silk I ” 

Judging by the above, we can see how Hsiang-shan’s 
philosophy and method of spiritual cultivation has a distinct 
affinity with the Inner-light School’s philosophy and method. 
There is indeed a simplicity and directness in it which cannot 
be denied. The Ch‘eng-Ghu School maintained that there was 
this affinity, though Hsiang-shan himself denied that this was 
BO. This denial is also not wroi^, because' he affirmed that 
serving one’s father and one’s eovereign came within the scope 
of our inherent nature and that this was the Tao which is 
fraught with mystery”. Because he added this further word, 
therefore his tenets are NeoConfucianist and not those of the 
Inner-light School. 
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The last of the grcdt teachers of the Hsin-HsiUh School was 
Wang Yang'ming (a.d. 1473-1529). }£s philosophy and method 
of spiritual culdvadoD also emphasized faith in one*s self and 
letting all else go. This faith in one*s self is a belief in one’s 
self as knowing good and knowing cNdl by means of an intuidve 
knowledge {HoAg cUh). To let all else go is on the one hand to 
abstain from making any calculadons and on the other hand to 
follow one's intuidons and act accordingly. In Yang-ming's 
OytstiMs on Ute Grtat JavmMg, we 6nd in the section where he 
deals with the Three Main Principles (Svt Kang Ling), the 
following statement r The great man is one who regards Heaven 
and £ai^ and all things as one body. He sees the whole of the 
society of man as one fiimtly and the Middle Kingdom as one 
man. As for the man who emphasizes the division of one body 
from another and so distinguishes a you and n me. he Is a man 
of no moral intelligence [lit. a small man]. The ability of the 
great man to rega^ Heaven and Earth and nil things as one 
body does not come by conscious purpose. The jfn (human- 
heartedness) of his mind is of its very nature united with Heaven 
and Earth and all things. Surely not only is the great man so 1 
Even the small man*s mind is also the same, only he minimizes 
himself. The result of this is that if there it no beclouding of 
selhih lusts, then even a small man’s mind has the human-hearted* 
ness of the one body, as is the case with the great man. Once 
there be the beclou^ng of selfish lusts, then even the great man’s 
mind becomes divided and vulgarized like the small man’s mind. 
The result is that those who are engaged in learning to be great 
men cast away these selfish lusts in order that they may reveal 
a shining virtue {tf} and recover the original condition of being 
one body with Heaven and Earth and all things. This they do, 
no more and no less. It is not true that they can add anything to 
t^ original nature.... To reveal a virtue is to establish 

the substance of the unity with Heaven smd Earth. To love men 
is to octend this unity in Junctional action. The result is that the 
revealing of shining virtue cannot but consist in love of men, and 
so love of men be the means by which shining virtue is revved. 
The attainment cS the highest good is the highest standard for 
the revealing of shining virtue and the exercise of love for men. 
The nature with which Heaven has endowed man is perfectly 
good without spot or blemish. The light of this nature cannot 
be entirely dimmed. The expression of the highest good is the 
original substance shining virtue, and is what 1 call 
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mtuitive knowledge. With this expression of the highest good 
it is intuitively known that the right is right, and the wrong is 
wrong, that less important matters are less important and the 
more important are more important. Whenever a stimulus comes, 
intuitive knowledge responds spontaneously. Circumstance may 
continually change, but there is always a constant mean. This 
represents the highest standard for men and the invariable law 
for all things, and it is incompatible with any intellectual 
calculating with a view to making it more or leas. Should there 
be any such calculating of leas and more, then it arises out of 
selfish intention and pettiness of knowledge and is not in the 
category of the highest good.” [CmpUU ch. «6.) Man’s 

intuitive knowledge is then the expression of man’s shining virtue. 
To follow in action the commands of one’s intuitive knowledge, 
this is called to extend one’s knowledge As for the idea that 
calculation in regard to this intuitive Imowledge is Che outcome 
of selfish purposes and petdness of knowledge, this is what 
Ch^eng Hao in his letter Oa the Cmposure of the Pfature called 
selfishness and relying on the intellect’s sense of utility. 

Since intuitive knowledge is an expression of man’s shining 
virtue, therefore to extend this knowledge is the means by which 
men can get back to the original substance of shining virtue, 
namely the human-heartedness of being one body with Heaven 
and Earth and all things. As Yang-ming said : “ The mind in 
men is a heavenly pool to which nothing ia not vouchsafed. 
Speaking fundamentally, there is only one Heaven, and it is 
o^y through the obstruction of selfish lusts that this original 
unity with Heaven is lost. Thus, if every thought is used in 
extending intuitive knowledge, then the barriers and obstructions 
will be entirely cleared out of Che way. Then the substance of 
Heaven will be recovered and there will be again the heavenly 
pool.” {Complete ch. 3.) Hsiang-shan said : ” The universe 
has never fenced men apart i^m itself. It is men who themselves 
fence off the universe.” The extension of intuitive knowledge is 
the means by which this fence is removed. 

There is a conclusion to be drawn fiom this theory of intuidve 
knowledge and shining virtue and this virtue being the jen 
(human-heanedness) of being one body with Heaven and Earth 
and all things. This conclusion is that the revealing of shiziing 
virtue consists in the putting cC'jen into praedee. This is why 
Yang>mij^ said that the revealing of this virtue consists in loving 
men, and loving men is the means by which virtue is revealed. 
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The extemion of intuitive knowledge is thnt extension of it which 
comes with action. It is only by noting in obedience to the 
commands of intuitive knowledge ihnt that knowledge can be 
completed. As Yang-ming said : *' Knowledge and action are 
an indivisible whole.*’ The Retard 0/ Sajwiifffr Exercising has the 
following : Ai said: ’ For eicample, people tO'day know 
quite well that to iathen Mie ought to be filial and to elder 
brothers one ought to discharge the duties of a younger brother, 
and yet they are incapable of being filial sons and younger 
brothers. From this it follows that knowledge and action gee 
put into separate compartments.* The Master said : * This is 
the outcome of the divisive induence of selfish lusts. It is not in 
accordance with the basic nature of knowledge and action as 
one. There never has bees a man who knew and yet did not 
put his knowledge into action. To know and fail to act is 
equivalent to not knowing. What the sages tried to do was to 
recover this basic nature. They did not want us to remain just 
as we are.... I have always said that knowledge affords the 
guiding purpose to action> and action is the practical side to 
knowledge. Knowledge is the initial step to action : action 
is the completing of knowledge. If this be understood, then we 
have only to thin^ of know]e<i^, and action is there; have only 
to think of action, and knowledge is there.' ** {Cmplet* U^^ks, 
ch.i.) The basic nature of the human cund, at such times as it 
ii not beclouded with selfish lusts, entails knowledge and action 
being one indivisble activity. Supposing when a man sees a 
child on the verge of falling into a well, that in his alarm he 
inevitably has a feeling of sympathy and obedience to this 
feeling as a spontaneous expresdon of his mind, without a doubt 
what he does is to rush forward and save the child. This purely 
spontaneous expression of the sympathetic mind by rushing 
forward is one indiviable activity, namely knowledge as the 
initial step to action plus action as the completing of the know¬ 
ledge. But if at the time there should be a sense of hesitation, 
perhaps because of the fear that action will be difficult, or perhaps 
because of hatred for the child's father and mother, in both 
cases the result being doing nothing, then rhk is knowledge with¬ 
out action. This comes &om selfishness anrf a use of the Intellect, 
and Che unity of knowledge and action is lost. There U also the 
knowledge that a man should be filial to his father. If the 
spontaneous ex p r e ssi on of this knowledge be followed up, then 
there is sure to be filial conduct. If a man be prevent^ from 
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acting so, then here there is a case of the mind being beclouded by 
selfish lusts. When this happens, the intuitive knowledge is 
there, but it is not carried to its conclusion, namely that of the 
completing action. The carrying of knowledge to its conclusion 
entails eliminating these becloudings and g:etting back to the 
basic nature of knowledge and action as one activity, and that is 
getting back to the substance of shining virtue. 

In Wang Yang-ming's Rteord Sayings for Extrdsin^t we find 
a request for explanation of the Master's saying that the Buddhists 
do not attach ^emselves to objects but actually are attached by 
objects, whilst we Confudanists attach ourselves to objects but 
actually are not attached. The reply was : The Buddhists are 
afraid of bdng trammelled by the father«son tie and so they run 
away.area&aid of being trammelled by ^esovereign‘Subjecttie and 
so they run away, are afraid of being trammelled by the husband* 
wife tie and so they run away. In all these respects, because first 
they are attached by the object, therefore afterwards they run away. 
With us Confudanists, having the tie of father and son, we deal 
with it by means of jtriy having the tie of sovereign and subject, 
wt deal with it by means of^’ (justice), and having the tie of 
husband and wife, we deal with it by means of the sexes keeping 
their proper distance. Are we thereby atuched by these objects ? ” 
{CmpUU Works, ch. 3.) This then is a carrying of the Inner^light 
conviction to its logical conduslon. As Chapter VIll showed, 
the Inner-light position was chat objects of knowledge should 
not be objects, thoughts not be thoughts. On that assumption, 
why should they not have taken such objects of knowledge as the 
father-and-son tie as not-objects, and thoughts on them as not* 
thoughts ? This is where the Inner-light School broke down and 
did not make a thorough solution to the problem. It is here that 
the Hsin-HsUik School on the one hand criticized the Inner- 
light School and on the other hand followed on from where 
they left off. 

Intuitive knowledge is knowledge, and to complete that 
knowledge is to act. To be of one mind and one heart in 
completing what one knows by intuition is to be in a state of 
reverence. To be really conscious and comprehend the fact that 
intuitive knowledge is an expression of that shining virtue which 
is the unity of Heaven and Earth and all things, and to have one’s 
whole mind and heart set on action in tune with* what we thus 
know, thi< 12 to make a synthesis of the sublime and the common. 
Wang Yang-ming’s metaphysic was not so good as Ch*cng Hao’s 
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and Lu Ksiang-shan’s mctapbysic. To use the Inner-light 
School^ terminology, his metaphysic had a taste of “ adulteration 
from mud and water *\ To use the terminology of this book, he 
asserted too much about the actual. Nevertheless the emphasis 
he laid on extending mtuldve knowle^ by action as a method 
of spiritual cultivation was clearer and better defined than the 
emphasis laid by Gb^eng Hao or Lu Hsiang-shan. 

The Neo-ConiudanisG Cook these andcheses of the sublime 
and the common, the internal and the external, the root and the 
branch, the rchned and the coarse, and synthesized them. As 
Ch*cng Hao said : "To be faithful to one’s daily round, to be 
reverent to one’s duties, and to be loyal to one’s fellow-men, 
these words touch bottom in regard to both things above and 
things below; and from the beginning (true) s^es have had 
no two ways of speaking on these matten." {Uttrary Rmains, 
ch. td.) As Ch'eng Yi said : " Men in later ages have had a 
theory that dealing with one’s (Heaven-given) nature and 
(Heaven-given) lot Is a special kind of business. But to deal with 
these matters and to discharge one’s frUaJ az^ younger-brotherly 
duties, all comes under one eatery. Sprinkling ud sweeping 
floors, responding to demands and iruwering questions, are in 
the same category as developing one’s (Heaven-given) nature to 
(he highest and making the very best of one’s (Heaven-given) 
lot There is no ’ more impmtant ’ and ‘ less important ’, 
no fine and coarse. . .. Thai tOKlay those who in every way 
discharge their filial and younger-brotherly duties are yet 
unable to develop their nature to the highest and make the best 
of their lot is due to their (allure to understand." (Ihid.) These 
acts, then, are what the sago were engaged in doing. Because they 
were engaged in dcHng them, these acts were part of the perfect 
Tao. It is like the saying : " If you go astray, you are of the 
earth, earthy...; if you understand, you are a sage *' in things 
above and things below, for they all come under one category, 
not two categories. All thee duties are part of the perfect Tao. 
The Inner-light School failed to reach thh conclusion, and it is 
a more penetrating one. 

These are the grounds on which the man who uses the Taoist 
method and becomes a sage " stays where he is and rejoices in the 
daily round " His mind is away in direct contact with Heaven 
and Earth and all creation, with thing s above and things below 
in complete accord." (Gbu Hsi’s comment on Tseng Tien's aim 
in life : vide Lwt Ti, Bk. xi.) 
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We have a poem of Ch‘eng Hao’s : 

'Tliese later yean have brougbc toe 

Qjjietude of lif& 

My eaitem wiodew reddens: 

I awake. 

The world a vialoa u. 

Stillness sclf*revealed. 

The seasons, fair to view» 

To man akin. 

The Word doth pierce the corporeai world, 

Itself wthout a fom. 

Thought enters wind and cloud, 

Changing with them. 

The pride and pomp of Ufo 
firings me ao vicious joy. 

Thus I am a man, ao more, 

And thus a hero amongit men. 

{Mifii T*m Wen Ou, ch. t.) 

This is the joy which the Taoista said came to Confucius and 
Yen Hui and which comes to the man who lives in the sphere of 
Heaven and Earth. 




OiAPTBA X 


A NEW SYSTEM 

The philosophy of the Sung And Ming eras had not directly 
received the baptism of the L<^;idans, with the result that what 
these pbUosophOT said was unavoidably affected by shapes and 
features. In Chapter VI we pointed out that the elements of 
religion and primidve science were characteristic of the Yin* 
Yang School and that early Taoism came to be amalgamated 
with these elements. Thus was formed a Taoistic religion. The 
cosmology held by the earlier Neo-Confucianists was derived 
from this Taoisdc religion. It is quite dear that Chou Tun*yi's 
Xhagram c/ tfu T*ai Chi and Shao Yung's interpretation of the 
Ti Stripturt were derived from that source^ whibt Chang Tsai’s 
theory about tkH (vital gas, etc.) appears also to have its origin 
in it. In his Cmtetutg Ihi Igmrad, where be spoke of the Ch*i«n 
representing the Father and the iTm representing the Mother, 
we sec how unavoidably his thought was more or less pictorial. 
So with his ”, it was even more in the category of shapes and 
features. Ail his statements about th*i were assertions about the 
actual. 

The Gh*cng-Cbu theory of tk*i was not so bound to shapes and 
features as Chang Tsai's theory was, but all the same it did not 
transcend shapes and features. On the other hand, what they 
meant by li was something fundamentally abstract ; although 
in this respect it seems as if they had not arrived at a complete 
understanding of the nature cf the abstract For instance, Chu 
Hsi said : “ The fact that the Yin and Yai^ and the Five Forces 
do not get out of their order, this ii Is.” This ii to take an order of 
happening as a h. Now, although such an order may also be 
tenne^ a ii, yet an abstract ii is not the order in any coxicrete 
set of things, but that by which an order is an order, or chat by 
which a certain class of order Is (hat class order. 

Chu Hsi has been described as a Ta^ monk axid Lu Hsiang* 
than as a Buddhist monk. These words are not without reason. 
The Li HsGek School of Neo*Gonfuciani$m was infrucnced in 
many ways by Taoisdc religion, just as the Htin HriUh School was 
influenced by Buddhist reUgioa the Inner*Ught form. With 
regard to the latter, although there was this influence over them, 
yet what these thicken emphasised was the Inn£r*Ught dictum, 
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“ being mind, being Buddha,” but not that of “not mind, not 
Buddha Tim shows chat in their emphasis there was still a 
touch of the shapes-and-featurcs point of view. This is particularly 
Che case with Wang Yai^*ming. 

We are, therefore, in a position to say that the philosophy 
of the Sung and Ming Neo-Confucianists contained the ddect 
which the Innerdight School des^nated as that of “ the 
adulteration from mud and water Because of this these Neo- 
Confucianists were unable to use their philosophy aa a means for 
reaching the position where they could attain to the sphere of the 
abstract and ferry over into the beyond. They made a synthesb 
of the antithesis between the sublime and the cominon, but the 
subhme in their synthesis was not perfectly sublime. 

The thinken of the Ch'ing era (1644-ign) were very much 
like the thinkers of Han times. They took no interest in abstract 
thinbng. They could only imagine: they could not think in the 
proper sense of the term. Now, their interest in “ Han Learning ” 
is by no means inexplicable. In the development of the spirit of 
Chinese philosophy there came a counter>influence In two 
periods in Its history, namely the Han and the Ch'ing. The 
thought of the latter epoch was limited to cridcism or reviaion 
of the Neo-Confucianist philosophy. The revisions they made 
only drove Neo-Confucianism further from the sublime, whilst 
their criticisms made out that these theories were too mystical 
and too empty. From the point of view of this book, it was not 
that they were too mysdcal and empty but that they were not 
mysdcai and empty enough. 

With regard to the volu-faet in Han times, it was three or 
four hundred yean before philosophy regained its true path. 
So also with the influence of the Ch'ing epoch. It is only now, 
afler three to four hundred yean, that philosophy is beginning to 
enter on its true path again. In this ^apter, I propose to take 
my new Li Hsiitk ^ as the best illustration that I can give of new 
developments in the spirit of Chinese philosophy. 

In the West the last fifty yean has seen the most remarkable 
progress in the study of logic- Yet amoi^ Western philosophers 
there would seem to be few who have been able to utilize this 
-advance in logic as a means for building up the new study of 
metaphysics, whilst there have been quite a number of logicians 
who have used this advance as a means for eliminating meta- 
. physics altogether. Whilst they think they have thus eliminated 

* Cf. Prefice 1. 
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metaphysics, really all that they have MimmatAH is the time- 
honoured metaphysics of Western philosophy, not metaphysics 
itself. It is impossible to eliminate metaphysics itself. Nevertheless 
after these present critidsms have got home, there are bound 
Co be new metaphysical systems which will be very diiferent from 
the old. The need here is for something not bourid to the actual, 
for ailinnations which an not bound by shapes and features but 
transcend them. Any new metaphysic must avoid assertions 
about the aaual. In what it does have to say, it will say nothing 
positive. Now, in the history of Western philosophy there would 
seem to have been no such tradition in metaphysics, and Western 
philosophers apparently have not found it easy to comprehend 
how the nonsense which says something but really says nothing 
can consdeute a metaphysic. In the his Wy of Chinese philosophy, 
fortunately, such a tndidoo has been created, one built up by the 
pre'Ch'in Taoiso, the Wei-Chin Mysdes, and the T*ang Inner- 
light thinkers. The philosophy which 1 have called a new 
Li Hrtiih derives its inspiradon irom this tradition. With the 
help of the criddsmi of metaphysics made by modem logic it 
sets up a metaphysic which is entirely divorced from the actual. 

The new Li Htiah also derives from the Li Hstiih of the Sung 
and Ming eras. Thus, in regard to its practical application it 
bears a resemblaocc to the Gonfudanists’ concern for die common. 
In so far as it speaks of U it bears a resemblance to what the pre- 
Ch*in Logicians designated as “ universals (ctik). At the same 
dme it discovers a suitable position for what in Chinese philO' 
lophical language is known as the nameable. In its use of 
** ch*i " the meaning bean a reseanblance to the early Taoists’ 
Tao. As for the unnameable ”, as it is called in Chinese 
philosophy, it also has its proper place. In so far as it it the 
nonsense which appears to say something and really says nothing, 
it bears a resemblance to t^ Taoist, Mysdc, and inner-light 
Schools. Hence, in its devodon to the sublime it goes beyond the 
pre-Gh‘in and Sung and Ming Coniucianist philosophen. Thus 
it is the inheritor from every point of view the hist tradidons 
in Chinese philosophy. At the same time it passes the test of Che 
critidsms of metaphysics made by modem logic. Bdng entirely 
divorced from the actual, it may be described as ” empty *’ 
Its emptiness, however, as only in the sense of the 
metapbysic having no pedtive content, not in the sense in which 
people speak of man’s life or the world as empty. In (his repect . 
the mearvng is different frcmi that given to it by the Taoist, 
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Mystic, and Inner-light thinkers, And finally, if I may be 
allowed to say so, although it is a continuation of the Nco- 
Ckinfudanists, it is, if not an entirely new metaphysic, at the 
least an opening of a new road in metaphysical thiriing, 

In this metaphysical system there are four main concepts, 
namely li (principle or ideal form), chH (matter), Too Ti (the 
Evolution of the Tao), and Ta Ck'Han (the Great Whole). These 
all come in the category of formal concepts and have no positive 
content- They arc empty concepts. Also, in this new 

Li metaphysic there arc four sets of main propositions which 
also are formal propositiona. The four main concepts arc derived 
from these four sets of propositions. 

The first set is this: any and every thing (lit. event and thing, 
or event-thing) cannot but be a certain thing, and being such 
cannot but belong to a certain class of thing. If a certain class 
of thing is, Chen there is that by which that class of thing is that 
d ass of thi ng, To borrow an old expression in Chinese philosophy, 
If there are things, there must be Ui (principles or laws).” 

Let U 9 illustrate this proposition that everything is a certain 
thing. Thus a mountain is a mountain, a river it a river. It is 
obviously all right to say a mountain ii a mountain ”, or ” a 
river is a river Being a certain thing, it follows directly that the 
thing in question belongs to a certain dass of thing, for instance 
a mountain to the class mountain ”, a river to the dass ** river 
A metaphysic is not in a position to say in point of fact what 
dasses there are in the actual world, but it is in a position to say 
chat all things cannot but belong to one class or another. 

A mountain is a mountain, and a river is a river. A mountain 
is not a not-mountaiu, nor a river a nbt-river. The reason why 
a mountain is a mountain and not a not-mouncain is that a 
mountain possesses that by which a mountain is a mountain 
The same applies to a river : the reason why a river is a river 
and not a not-river is that a river possesses that by which a river 
is a river. Here is the formal explanation of a mountain being a 
mountain or a river being a river. That by which a mountain a 
a mountain or a river a river is not possessed by this or that 
upstanding mass of mountain alone, or by this or that length 
of river alone. There can be no questioa that other mountains 
have that by which a mountain is a mountain, and other rivers 
that by which a river is a river. Other mountains arc diflereat 
from this particular upstanding mass of moimtain, but they aU 
equally possess that by which mountains are mountains. The 
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same also applies (o other rivers and this or that particular length 
of river. That which all mountains have in common is that by 
which mountains are mountains. That which all rivers have in 
common is that by which rivers are rivers. This is what the new 
Li HsiUk designates as the of mountains and the li of rivers. 
If there be a mountain, then there is a h* to it; and if there be a 
river, then there is a /t to it. If there be a certain class of thing, 
then there is a certain li to that class. The U of any class of thing 
is oameable, and the things which belong to any class are things 
for which it is possible to have a name. 

Let us look further into the statement Chat given there is a 
certain class of thing, there must be that by which that class of 
thing is that class of thing. We state it in the form of a proposition : 

Chat there is a certain class of thing implies Chat there is that 
by which that class of thing is that class of thing.*’ In this 
proposition what is implied cannot say more than that which 
ailbrds the implication. Here, there is a certain class of thing,’* 
is chat which implies, and there is that by which that class of 
thing ii that class of thing ”, is that which is implied. The word 
” is ” in the second part of this proposition cannot mean more than 
the word ” is ” In the first part The word ” is ” in the hrsc part 
connotes what my new Li Hsiuk calls the actual be^ing, which 
means the existence in time and space. The word ” is ” in the 
second part connotes what the new Li NsfUh calls the real be>ing, 
which means not exisdng in time and space, and yet not to be 
spoken of as being nothi^. Actual b^ing " is what Western 
philosophy has denoted as “existence": “real be^ing” is 
what Western philosophy has denoted as ” subsistence”. 

From this proposidoD we can infer two ocher propositions. 
The one propoeidon is r “ it is possible there is that by which 
a certain class of thing is that class of thing without there being 
that class of thing.” The other proposition is : “ there being that 
by which a certain class of thing is that class of thing is logically 
prior to the be>SQg of the things in that class,” Let us illustrate. 
“ There is a mountaio implies there is that by which mountains 
are mountains.” In this propoddon, if ” there is a mountain '* be 
true, then “ there is that by which mountains are mountains ” 
is also true. But if ” there is that by which mountains are 
mountains ” be true, it does not necessarily follow that “ there 
is a mountaia ” is true. This is to say, given the existence of a 
mountain, then there must be that by which mountains are 
mountains, but given the subdstence of that by which mountains 
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are mountains, it does not necessarily follow that there is a 
mountain in existence. That being so, that by which mountains 
are mountains can subsist without there being any mountains in 
existence. 

I take a second illustradon. That there is a mountain implies 
there is that by which mountains are mountains.'* According to 
this proposition, if there are mountains, then there must first be 
that by which mountains are mountains. This is just like saying 
'* that Mr. A. is a man implies that Mr. A. is an animal", then 
his being a man must be preceded by his being an animal. In 
these two sentences, " first" and *'preceded" refer to logical 
priority and not priority In rime. That by which mountsdos are 
mountains is not in time, nor is It actual. 

Speaking, then, from the point of view of knowledge, if there 
be no class of a cert^n kind of thing, we cannot know that there 
is that by which this class of thing is this class of thing. On the 
other hand, speaking from the point of view of logic, without 
there being that by which this class of thing is this class of thing, 
it is impossible that there should be this class of thing. Thus, we 
can infer from the non-subsistence of a certain li (principle or 
ideal form) that no such thing exists, but we cannot ir^er from the 
non-existence of the thing the non-subsistence of the H. For this 
reason we are warranted in saying there are more li than there 
arc classes of things: that is, assuming that we can properly 
speak of the U (plural) as having a definite number, the number 
of the ic is greater Chan the number of the classes of things. 

The H taken as a whole are designated in the new Li 
as the Vai Chit alternatively as the world of li. This worid 
of U, logically speaking, has precedence of the actual world. 
As has been said, " it is empty, silent, without a sign and yet with 
all forms there " ; and, to use pictorial language, we may say 
that the variegation among them can be greater than is the case io 
the actual world. Thus, from a formal explanatioc of the actual 
we discover a new world, ** a world which is pure and empty of 
actual content." 

In the new Li Hsikh metapby&ic, the second set of main 
propositions is as follows. Things cannot but exist. Those thii^ 
which exist cannot but be able to exist. Those things which arc 
able to exist cannot but have that by which they are able to 
exist. To borrow an old expression in Chinese philosophy, if 
there is it, there must be dCi (matter).” 

In the first set of these main propositions the subject of 
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coosiderRtioii is of things In the second set the subject of 

consideration is the individual thing. In the first set we sew that 
given there be a certaio class of thing, then there must be that 
by which that class of thing is that of thing, but it does not 
necessarily follow that if there be that by which a class of thi:^ 
is that dass of thing, there mtist be that clas of thing in existence. 
We cannot iofv the actual from the H. All the more we cannot 
derive the actual from the ti. Ndther can we from the H of 
existence infer existence. The h oS existence is that by which 
existence is existence. Given that there is that by which existence 
is existence, it does not necessarily follow that there Is existence. 
On the other hand, each individud thing is in existence. Starting 
with the individual thing as the sut^t ^ consideration, we make 
a formal explanation in relation to its existence. Thus, we gee 
the propoddons we have set forth above. Those things which 
can exist must have that by which they can exist, and this, 
according to the new lA HrUtht is what is called eh*i. Actual 
things in all cases belong to classa of things: that is to say, actual 
things acCualiae their H. A it cannot actualize itself. There muse 
be a thing in existence before the of it is actualized. Since 
things must have that by which they can exist before they do 
exist, therefore we maintain that *' if there is h therer must be 
ch'i by which we mean that if there be actualization of a H 
there must be the ckH which actualieea the U. 

The term ek'i may have a reUti\« meaning and also an 
absolute meaning. Speaking of the relative meaning, it is possible 
for ch^i to be in reference to a certain dtn. For instance, we ask 
the question : what is that in an individual man by which he can 
exist ? The answer may be given that his blood and flesh and 
^inews and bones are that by which he is able to exist, and these 
constituent parts may be summed up in oae word, ch'i in the 
relative sense. Blood and flesh and sinews and bones are things 
of certain classes, and they too must have that by which they 
can exLit. We may say that a certain VjlnH of organic element Is 
that by which a man’s blood flesh and sinews and bones ran 
exist. But this element is itself things of a certain class, and must 
have that by which it can exist. Thus, we can extend the inquiry 
until we arrive at something about which we cannot say what it is. 
This something is after all that by which all things can exist, and 
in itself is only a potentiality of existence. Because it is only a 
potentiality of existence, the^ore we cannot ask what is that by 
which it can exist This is what in the new Li HsUsk is called 
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the true, prunordia! di*i. In thus speaking of chH as true and 
primordial the aim is to express an abstract meaning for (he 
term ch'i. In my own terminok^ the term chH always has an 
absolute meaning. 

The ch'i is the somethii^ about which we cannot say what it 
is. There are two reasons for this. One is that if we say what 
eh*x is, we are bound to say Chat the things which exist are the 
product of this whatever-ic>is, and to say this is to make an 
assertion about the actual, and this wbatever-it*is is ipso facto 
in the sphere of shapes and features. The second reason is that 
if we say that chH is anything dehnite, then what is called eh% 
ipso facto, becomes something which can exist and ceases to be 
chat by which all things are able to exist. ChU is not a “ what 
It is ^e unnameable, or to use the term used so often in this 
book, “ non-being.” 

In the new Li Hsiltk metaphysic the third set of mair^ 
propositions is as follows. Existence is a continuous process. 
All existences are existences of things. The existence of a thing 
is the process of actualization of a certain by means of its eAU. 
Existence viewed as a whole is the process of actualization of the 
Pot CM (the Supreme Point of Peifection) by means of the (rue 
primordid ch^i. All continuous processes taken as a whole are 
to be called ** the Evolution of the Tao All processes imply 
change and movement, and the change and movement implied 
in all processes is to be called Ch'im Ttian (the First Mover). 
To borrow an old expression in Chinese philosophy, “ there is 
non-being, yet there is the T*ai CM'*; and again, the Ck'itn 
Tao transforms, and everything is true to its nature and destiny.” 

This set of propositions comes from a formal explanation of the 
actuality of things. Therefore we may draw the conclusion that 
these propositions are necessarily true in regard to everything. 
Existence is a continuous process, because to exist is iuelf a 
movement, is to do something. A movement must continue to 
move, otherwise it ceases to be a movement. Existence must 
continue to exist, otherwise it ceases to be existence. Continuation 
is the continuation of process. In actual fact, there is no such 
thing as just bare existence as such, and this Is why all existences 
are existences of things. Whatever exists is a thing ; and since 
things being things must belong to one or more classes of things, 
it follows that they are the actualization of one or more li. 
That being so, that which actualizes one or mor^ li is Since 
the chH which actualizes a certain li becomes the things which 
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are in that class, and there is no llun$ which does not 

exist, and no esdscence which is not the existence of a thing, 
and since there is no which is a thing and yet does not 
belong to a certain class, it follows that the existence of a thii^ 
is the process of actualizing a certain U by means of ckH. 

The actual is then the whole of things, whilst the T'M Chi 
is the whole of the h'. From it follows that the existence of 
the actual is the process by which the primordial dt'i actualizes 
the r*aiGb* (Supreme Point of Perfecdoa). Since all the processes 
taken together as a whole equal the Evolution of the Tao, this 
evolution is the process of this actualization. 

Since all processes imply change and movement, and process 
is itself change and movement, dien actualuation of the li of 
change and movement by means of ekH is prior in the logical 
sense to the actualization of the rest of the Ic. As a matter of 
fact, there is no bare process as such. All processes are processes 
of the actualization ^ the h' of certain classes of thin^. For 
example, all the animals there are belong to one class of animal 
or another. Being an animal of a certain class implies being an 
animal. Speaking logically, in order to be an animal of a certain 
class, an animal must tint be an animal. On the other hand, as a 
matter of fact, there is no animal which is not an animal of a 
certain class, that is to say, a mere animal as such does not 
exist. Although a mere animal as such does not exist, it is implied 
In an animal being an anunal of a certain class So the mere 
animal as such is logically prior to any class of animal. In pictorial 
thought when mention is made of priority, the reference is always 
to time. From this angle then, an animal which is prior to any 
class of animal u ancestor of all animals. But in our statements 
above we are not referring to priority in the sense of time, and 
when we speak of generally we are not thinking of the 

ancestor of the animals but only of ** antmai **. 

Actually there is no such thing as bare process as such, but 
the bare process sts such is implied in any sort of process. Logically 
speaking, it is prior co any son of process. It is “ the First Mover 
In pictorial thought ** the Pint Mover was the creator of all 
things, namely the being spoken of as God. But this First Mover 
is not God, xtor is it a cre a tor. It is only the change and move- 
enenc implied in all sorts of process. Since this change and 
movement is change and movement, it follows that it is the 
actualization oi the U c£ change afvl movement by means of 
eh'i. In my fisw Zi HrveA boc^, this is pailfd “ the changing and 
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moving ”, and later on it is spoken of as “ Ch*wi THan " 
(the First Mover). This name of CA‘j>n T&an may appear to 
mean what in pictorial thought is thought of as the Creator, but 
in my thought it may be described as the pure activity of (h‘i. 
By that is meant that what is actualiaed is no more than the H 
of change and movement and not yet the /* of anything else. This 
“not yet” has only a logical significance, not an actual or 
temporal one. To speak of a CkUgrt Tiian is oxily to make a formal 
explanation of the actual. Hence, to speak of there being a 
Ch'tn TUan does not entail any assertion about the actual. To 
speak of God or a Creator is in the nature of an assertion about 
the actual. 

In the new Li HsiUk metaphysic, the fourth set of main 
propositions is as follows. The sum total of beings is the Great 
While. The Great Whole is then the sum total of beings. To 
borrow an old expression in Chinese philosophy, the One is the 
all, and the all u the One.” 

Since the Great Whole is another name for all that ii, to 
say that the Great Whole is the sum total of beings is a tautologicsil 
proposition. To this 1 reply that all things equally belong to the 
Great Whole, but what belongs to the Great Whole is not only 
things. The task of metaphysics is to make a formal explanation 
of evoything actual. Once this grade of explanation is made, 
there is in addition the discovery of the world of It. The subject 
matter of metaphysics is all that is and at the beginning of its 
cask the all is seen to be the all in the realm of the actual. When 
metaphysics is near to completing its task, the all is seen to be 
not only the all in the realm of the actual but also the all in the 
realm of the real.^ There is that which has actual be-ing : there 
is that which only has real be-ing ; and all these taken together 
are what is called the Great Whole. Because all that is is included 
in it, therefore it is called the whole. This whole is not a sectional 
whole, not like China as a whole or mankind as a whole. Hence 
it is the Great Whole. 

The Great Whole may also be called the universe. This 
which I call the universe is not the universe of physics or 
astronomy. That is the physical universe. The physical universe 
may be said to be a whole but it is only a sectional whole, it is 
not the supreme whole beyond which there is no other. What 
I mean by the universe Is not the physical universe but the 
supreme whole. 

* The tea] iocludes the actual' (F. Y. L.) 
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The Great Whole may be named the Ooe. The pre-Ch‘in 
phllesophen, as also the Buddhists and Western philosophers, 
constandy spoke o( the One. What they wished to express was 
not what was usually meant by oneness. Thus the term Supreme 
Oneness or “ Great Oneness ** was constantly on the Hps of the 
pre-Chin philosophers, whilst the Buddhists spoke of the 
Mysterious Oneness **. Western philosophers have constantly 
trusted to the first letter of the w<^ Ibr '* one " being written 
with a capital. The new Li borrows the Buddhist saying, 
the One is the all and the all is the One.'* 

Although I borrow the Buddhists* words to express my 
meaning, yet my meaning is not the same u the Buddhists* 
meaning. The new Li HsSth, in speaking of the One as the all 
and the all as the One, makes no assertion that there are inner 
connections or internal relations ^ between things. What the 
new Li Hsith is assertiDg is merely a formal oneness. The One 
is only the general name ibr the all, so that although we speak 
of the One being the all and the all being the One, there is no 
assertion about the actual. 

The four sets of propoddocu above are all analytical 
propositions, or, as we may say, formal propositions, and from 
these we get four formal concepts, one o( li, one of ch% one of the 
Evolution of the Tao, and one of the Great Whole. From the 
new Li H^h point of view the true task of metaphysics consists 
in proposing and expounding these four concepts. 

Li and eh'i are concepts gained from speculative analysis in 
regard to things. The Evolution of the Tao and the Great Whole 
are concepts gained from speculative synthesis in regard to things. 
In Chapter V the statement was made that what the Ti Amplifi^ 
talims called the Tao was an unclear idea in relation to what we 
mean by U, and what the Tamsts called the Tao was an unclear 
idea in relation to what we mean by These ideas are open to 
ciitidsm as unclear because what they call the Tao is in both 
cases capable of being analysed further. The ** Tao ” of the 
Amplificctioru and the ** Tao*' of the Taoists were both able to 
pr^uce. Thus we are in a position to say that where there is 
something which is able to produce there must be that by which 
a producer is a producer, namely the ft of a producer. The actual 
producer is an existent something, ^T^d it must have that by which 

^ latemal rdukia* an dioa idatkms wtdeh (dcabt pbilo*opb«» M«fa m 
B radley have fjmphiinrri TIk nov < am e< ?crio Qi are mcd ceexteetku ts the 
BuddhoU have emphaszeii (P. Y. L.) 
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it is able to exist. This is the ch'i of those thuigi which can pro<^uce. 
The Tao in the Ti Ampl^aiions Is aHn to what we call h*, but it 
is not purely /*. What the Taoists called Tao is akin to but 
it is not purely chH. This is why I say that these concepts are not 
pure concepts. What they represent is not “ that which is prior 
to things This priority is not in connection with time : it is 
a logical priority. Li and ckH are both prior to things, Because 
li and ch'i represent the final result of speculative analysis in 
regard to things, it is impossible to go any further in regard to 
analysis. Therefore li and ckH are prior to all things : nothing 
can be logically prior to them. 

The concept of li bears a resemblance to the concept of 
" being ** In Greek philosophy, notably in Plato and Aristotle, 
and in modern philosophy, notably in Hegel. The concept of 
ekH also besnt a resemblance to the concept of ** non-being " 
in these philosophers. The concept of the Evolution of the Tao 
bears a resemblance to their concept of “ becoming ’* or 
change The concept of the Great Whole bears a resemblance 

to their concept of ** the Absolute According to the theories 
of the Western tradition the task of metaphysics Is also to propose 
and to expound these concepts. From my point of view iht four 
concepts which I set up only bear a resemblance to Western 
traditional metaphysics with its four concepts. This U because the 
four concepts in ^e new Li HsiUh are derived by the formal 
method, and therefore are entirely formal concepts. In them 
there is no positive element. la the Western tradition the four 
concepts are not necessarily derived by the formal method and 
do contain some positive elements ; and being so make assertions 
about the actual. That, however, which has no positive element 
contains no assertion about the actual. 

Speaking strictly, the concept of the Great Whole and that 
which it attempts to represent do cot correspond to each other. 
The concept of the Great Whole is a concept, and all concepts 
are in the realm of thought. But what this concept attempts to 
represent cannot be made an object of thought. Since the Great 
Whole equals all being, there can be nothing outside it; as 
Hui Shih said : ** the greatest has nothing beyond itself and is to 
be called the Great One.” The Great Whole is just this Great 
One. If it were not and there were something outside, theo the 
Great Whole is not a whole, and the one is a duality, in other 
words not one. If we take the Great Whole as an object of thought, 

* As fbufid io the C/tiag Tti Book. {E. R. H.) 
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then the Gre^t Whole ais an object of thought does not include 
the thought of it. That betsg so, then this Great Whole has 
something outside itself and is not the Great Whole. The 
conclusion is that the Great Whole cannot be thought. That 
being so, it cannot be ex pre ss ed in words, because the Great 
Whole which is expressed in words does not include that 
expression. That beii^ so, this Great Whole has something out¬ 
side itself and is not the Great Whole. What cannot be the object 
of thought or put into words k something which cannot be 
comprehended. That does not necessarily mean that it k a 
chaos AH we say is that It is imposuble for it to be the 
object of comprehension. 

Continuing from this angle, the Evolution of the Tao also 
is something which cannot b« thought or expressed because it ts 
the whole cf all forms of process. Thought s^ speech are them¬ 
selves processes. The C>^utioo of Tao as an object of thought 
and expression does not include these processes. Any total of 
all forms of process which does not include these two processes 
is not the whole of all the Ibnns of proems and accor^gly is 
not the Evolution of the Tao. 

also cannot be thought or expressed, but the reason why 

it is inexpressible is different from the reason why the Great 
Whole and the Evolution of the Tao are so. The reason for thdr 
being so is chat it is imposuble for them to be the objects of 
thought and speech, for if they are, then they are not the Great 
Whole and Evolution of the Tao. The reason why thH is not 
thinkable or expressible is that it is impossible for it to have a 
name. If we give it a general name, then we ipn facto make it 
some sort of thing and in accordance with its li. But it is not any 
sort of thing nor is it in accord with any IL This is why in my 
Hsin Li Hsiih book it is maintained that though a name is 
given it, namely this k to be taken as a proper name. Since 
metaphysics is not history, bow can it have proper names ? 
Thk is a very real difficulty. Hence our naming ekH is done 
because we cannot help doing so, as was the case with Lao Tad 
in naming his Tw. 

It may be some one will say that the reason for the GhUng 
era scholars criticizing Neo-Confiicianism was because it was an 
“empty kind of kzKrtvledge (Vide Ku Ting-ling’s Stings.) 
That was to say, it was not practit^. Yen Hsi-chai said : “ The 
sage man in coming forth undoubtedly would build up a work 
of peace in the cause of Heaven and Earth.” The northern and 
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southern Sung NecKConfudaoists at their most gourishing period 
on the one hand did not achieve anything to help in the danger 
the country was jn» and on the other hand did not produce any 
one who had the calibre of a prime minister or a general. Should 
an ^e of many sages and worthies be like that ? ” ( Ts'*m HsiUh 
Pietty Cri^eism of Hsii^ and Li.) By parity of reasoning, if the new 
Ia HsiUh's main concepts are all formal, then it is empty and not 
practical, and all the less can it give men positive knowledge 
about the actual. The Neo-Confudanists denied that they came 
near to mysticism or the Inner-light position. The new IS 
HsUeh publicly confesses that it is near to mystidsm and 
the Inner-light position. How can it fail then to be more 
impractical ? 

All we then need to say is that what we are discussing is 
philosophy. We can only take philosophy as philosophy, and 
philosophy of its very nature is an " empty branch of know¬ 
ledge It is a form of study which enables men to achieve entry 
into the highest sphere of living. It is not concerned with 
increasing man's ^owledge or ability concerning the actual. 
Lao TzQ made a distinction between the Tao and ordinary 
knowledge. A philosophical discussion or the study of philosophy 
belongs to the branch of the Tao, not to chat of ordinary 
learning. 

The mistakes in the former Chinese philosophers for the 
most part do not arise from their attention to the “ empty branch 
of knowledge but from their failure to know themselves or from 
(heir failure to express clearly that what they studied was the 
empty branch of knowledge Some of them were wrong in 
regarding the sage man as one who merely by virtue of his being 
a sage the very highest form of knowledge with regard to the 
actual, or the ability of controlling practical affairs. Some of 
them may not have had this wrong idea, but the words they used 
to describe the sage gave people this wrong impression. For 
instance, the Ti Amplijuatioru say: '‘The sap man makes an 
accord between Heaven and Earth and his virtue, between the 
sun and the moon and his intelligence, between the four seasons 
and his sense of order, between the manes and the spirits and 
his good and bad fortune.” Or, as the Chung Tung put it: “ The 
sage man is in a position to aid the transforming, nourishing 
processes of Heaven and Earth.” Or, as the Hsiang-Kuo 
Ccmmoilary on the Chuang Tzu Book {Sao Too Tu says : 

“ The minds of sage men explored the possibilities of the Yin and 
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the Yang to thffix Airthest point, exhausted the mysterious 
destimes of all things/* frhs^n i In his Ea^s said about 

the sage man : '* His knowledge has an exhaustive and mysterious 
purview, his divine powers have the utility of meedog all 
occasions/’ He also said : ** The sage men’s achievements are 
as sublime as Heaven and Earth and yet are not /m, they shine 
with the splendour of the sun and the moon and yet are obscure 
to view/’ Chu Hsi, in spealdng of the effort entailed in the 
examination of things and the extension of knowledge, said : 
“ With regard to the long expenditure of strength and then one 
day, in a fiash, everything becoming linltwl up together, thit u ^ 
reveUtion of the outside and the inside, of (he refined and the 
coarse in all things, and my mind in its essence and its prime 
function becomes enlightened in every way/* These wor^ are 
apt to make the deep impresdon that the sage man is one who 
merely in virtue of his being a sage has nothi^ which he cannot 
know, has nothing which be cannot do. To learn to be a sage 
man is like what amongst Buddhists and Taoists was spoken of as 
learning to be a Buddha, learning to be an immortal. To learn 
up to a certain standard nacu^y entails having a certain 
numinous power. Ordinary people regard a sage man as bound 
to have the very greatest ^owledge, the very greatest practical 
ability ; and amongst the Neo-Con&cianists there were a number 
who thought so. Thus, amongst these scholars there were a 
number who r^arded themselves as having expended the 
necessary effort ** in dwelling in reverence and maintaining 
sincerity **, and so, in knowledge of the actual and in practical 
ability, as being themselves fuUy capable without any need of 
further Icarn^. Thus they did not worit for any further know¬ 
ledge or ability. To be in that state of mind Is inevitably to be 
without knowledge and without ability. These men used such 
looM words in setting up a standard for the people, establishing 
a mind for Heaven and Earth, setting forth the achievement of 
peace for ten thousand generadons, to indmidate and silence all 
men. When suddenly the country was in danger and the time 
came for them to pay their debt to their country, then their jaws 
dropped,,and (bey were like men sitting in a mist/' (Huang 
li-choo’s ( a . p . x 6 xo -^) Sayings. Naisg Lei Wen Ting, Laler 
Coliet^on, ch. 3.) These men were quite useless, and this for the 
reason that they did not know that they bad learnt an empty 
learning. If they had known that their learning was such, they 

1 Ct Clhipfrr 7, jk 147 « ttf. 
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might hav« taken early measures to learn something else which 
was of some use, and so have avoided becoming useless. 

In the new Li HsU^h it is realized that it is concerned with 
philosophy and that philosophy of Its very nature can do nothing 
more than exalt man’s sphere of living, that philosophy is not 
qualified to give men positive knowledge in regard to the actual. 
Because this is so, it is also not qualified to give men the ability 
of controlling practical affairs. Philosophy has the power to 
enable men, in the midst of answering to the claims of humdrum 
affairs, to make the most of their inherent nature and achieve 
their highest destiny. It has this power also whilst an airman is 
engaged in taking a plane up into the air or a gunner is engaged 
in bring his gun. But it has no knowledge to give on how to 
discharge the humdrum dutica, on how to control a plane or 
fire a gun. Thus, from this point of view philosophy is useless. 

This being the position afTinned by new Li Hjtith, it u 
to be noted that of all the schools of bought mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters only two agree with it, namely the Inner* 
light School and the school of Wang Yang*ming. The former 
of the two understood and acknowledged that the sage man, in 
virtue only of his being a sage mao, was not necessarily endowed 
with knowledge and ability. They said that what the sage mao 
could do was to wear clothes and eat food, to relieve his bowels 
and make water. As they said, the Inner-light method is the 
gold*and-ordure method ; namelyi when you do not undentand 
it, it is like gold, when you do understand it, it is like ordure. 
Nevertheless, most people had the idea that the Inner-light 
School, in saying this, meant something deliberately paradoxical. 
Also, because this school had not entirely lost its religious quality 
therefore ordinary people also made the legend that the great 
teachers of this school had every kind of miraculous power. 
This is the reason why later generations have not understood or 
paid attention to the fact that this school had this philosophical 
position. 

Wang Yang.ming had his ** theory of eradicating the root 
and blocking the source ”. As he said, “ If theories of eradicating 
the root and blocking the source be not understood anywhere in 
the country, then for all chose everywhere who are learning the 
way of sag^ood, the longer they do it, the more difficult they 
find it. These men are sunk in animality and barbarism and yet 
thinking they are learning to be sages.*’ Further: “To learn 
to be a sage consists in something extremely simple and extremely 
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easy, somecHng easy to know and easy to carry out, easy co learn 
and easy to be competent in. The reason for this is chat, generally 
speaking, the way to become a sage is nothing more than restoring 
the original essence of the mind, which is common to ad men, and 
leaving knowledge and skill out of account. {Rtply to JCu Tung^ 
(h'iae, Recorded Sfffings for Exerciswg, ch. 2.) Wang Yang-mlng 
also said r “ That by which pure gold is pure gold is the purity 
and not the v^reight: that by wh)<^ a sage is a sage is his being 
perfect in the U (ideal psiCtera} of Heaven and not in his having 
any skill. The result is that all men can take on this learning by 
which their minds can become perfect in the ^ of Heaven, and 
thus they can become sages. Just as with an ounce of gold in 
comparison with ten thousand pounds of it, although the weight 
is different, the purity is the same. That is why all men can 
become a Yao or a Shun.** (Op. or., ch. i.) 

Although this statement is true, yet in one respect it does not 
go far enough. Practical ability and sphere of living are two 
entirely different matters, nor do they necessarily have any 
connection with each other. To speak of a sage with great ability 
as ten thousand pounds of gold, of a sage without this ability as 
an ounce of gold, is as if ability and sphere were connected with 
each other to some extent. In this respect, we may say that Wang 
Yang«ming did not wean h^™elf entirely from the ordinary 
attitude of mind. 

Positive knowledge and practical ability, this, as has been 
emphasized, is outside the purview of the new Li /frtisA. Yet the 
concepts of it and ek*i can enable men's minds to wander in that 
which is prior to things and the concepts of the Evolution 
of the Tao and the Great Whole enable men's mincls to wander 
in the wholeness of being. With the aid of these concepts, men 
can know Heaven, can serve Heaven, and can rqoice in Heaven 
to the point where they become identified with Heaven. With 
the help of these concepts tbe sphere in which men live can 
become different from the tmselfcoosciously natural, the utilitarian 
and the moral. 

These four concqits arc also “ empty **. What they represent 
is what transcends shapes and featores. Therefore the sphere we 
attain to with their aid is the sphere of the empty beyond. The 
men who are in this sphere are absorbed in the abstract and 
ferried over into the beyond. 

Although these men have become thus ferried over into the 
beyond, yet the business in which they are engaged may be the 
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discharge of the daily duties in human relations. They are 
mysteriously remote and yet not divorced from actual utility. 
They are in the beyond, and yet they are still engaged in 
carrying water and chopping wood ”, “in serving their fathers 
and serving their sovereign.” And this does not merely mean 
that these humble offices are no barrier to their being in the 
beyond, but that in regard to their selves these offices are an 
absorption in the abstract, are a ferrying over into the beyond. 
The sphere in which they live is that if the sublime, but this 
sublime is one and the same as the common. 

The men of this sphere are sage men. If philosophy can enable 
men to become sage men, then this is the us^ulness of philosoph/s 
uselessness. And should this coming to be a sage man be the 
reaching to the height of what it means to be a man, this is the 
usefulness of philosophy’s useleuness. This kind of uselessness 
may rightly be called the highest form of usefulness. 

As Shao Yung said in the Sung era : “ The sage man is the 
perfection of humanity.” Humanity's highest point is what 
Ghuang Chou called “ the perfect man A certain branch of 
knowledge or kind of ability may make a man an expert in a 
certain profession, for instance as a physician or an engineer. 
Philosophy cannot do that. It can only make a man a perfect 
man. The perfect man Is not limited to any particular profession. 
Any man whose avocation is of use to society can become a 
perfect man. But nobody can devote himself to the profession 
of being a perfect man. Should he attempt to do that, he would 
at once become like a monk devoting himself to the profession pf 
becoming a Buddha. Immediately he would fall between the 
two stools of the sublime and the common. 

A sage man cannot merely by virtue of being a sage become 
a competent man of affairs. But he can by virtue alone of being 
a sage become a king. What is more, and speaking strictly, it is 
only a sage who is supremely suited to be a king. When I say 
” king ”, I am thinking of the man who has the highest quality 
of leadership in a society. There is no need for such a leader to 
do anything very much himself. Indeed, he ought not to do 
anything much himself, in other words he should ht zvu wn 
(inactive), as the Taoists maintained. As the Chumg TzS Book 
put it: “ The man at the top must certainly be wu wgi and so 
employ all men in society : the man below must certainly be 
_>ii wei (active) and so be employed for the whole of society.” 
This docs not mean that the supreme leader in his wu t&ri just 
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docs Dothisg, but that he gets all the talents in the country to do 
their best, And once the supreme leader does not do anything 
himself^ there is no need ibr him to have any special professional 
knowledge and ahility. And, should he have any such knowledge 
and ability, he ought not to eicerdse it; and this because, if he 
does somethiog, he ifin faetc becomes inoperative in other ways. 
He should not be operative but set all the talents in the country 
to do chdr best Let him do that, and he will do nothing, but 
everything will get done. 

What the man who is the supreme leader needs is a mmd 
which is open and impartiai and aU-embradve. It is only the 
man who lives in the transcendent sphere who can really be like 
this. He identifies himself with the Great Whole and can see 
things from the standpoint of the Great Whole. His mind is like 
the Great Whole in which all thinp follow their own course and 
do not conflict with each other. Thus his mind is all-embracing. 
In his sphere of living he is doc on the same level with things, but 
is above them. Therefore he is the most suitable to be the supreme 
leader in society. 

Hence the sage man, by virtue alone of his being a sage man, 
is best suited co be king. If then what philosophy deals with is 
the Tao by which men can become sage men, then the result is 
what early in this book was spoken of as sageness within and 
kingUness without. In spite of highly mystical and “ empty '* 
nature of the new Li HsSth, yet it retains this feature, that it 
upholds sageness within and kinglineas without, and, further, 
attempts to probe Into the cssendal elements in this Tao. 
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